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CHAPTER I. 

The Emperor Alexander's Arrivai at Moscow afler bis Retreat 
from Drissa — Description of tbat City — Sacrifices voted 
by the Nobility aud tbe Mercbants to meet tbe tbreateoed 
Danger. 

Wb have seen that the emperor Alexander, sur- 
prised at Wilna amidst hîs préparations for defeDce, 
retreated with bis disunited army, and was unable 
to rally it till it was at the distance of a hnndred 
leagues from that city, between Witepsk and Smo- 
lensk. Hurried along in the precipitate retreat of 
Barclay, that prince sought refuge at Drissa, in a 
camp injudiciously chosen and entrenched at great 
expense ; a mère point in the space, on so exten- 
sive a frontîer, and which served only to indicate 
to the enemy the object of bis manœuvres. 

Alexander, however, enconraged by the sîght of 
this camp, and of the Dwina, took breath behind 
that river. It was there that he first consented to 
receive an Ënglish agent, so important did he deem 
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2 NAPOLEON's EXPEDITION 

it to appear tîU the last moment faitbful to bis en- 
gagements with France. Whether he acted with 
real good faith, or merely made a show of doing 
so, we know not : so much is certain, that at Paris, 
after his success, he affîrmed, on his honour, to 
Count Dam, that, " notwithstanding the accusa- 
tions of Napoléon, this was his first infraction of 
the treaty of ÏUsit." 

At the same time he caused Barclay to issue 
addresses, designed to corrupt the French and 
their allies, similar to those which had so irritated 
Napoléon at Glubokoé : — attempts which the 
French regarded as contemptible, and the Ger- 
mans as unseasonable. 

In other respects, the emperor had given his 
enemies but a mean opinion of his military talents : 
this opinion was founded on his baving neglected 
the Berezina, the only natural line of defence of 
Lithuania : on his eccentric retreat towards the 
north, when the rest of bis army was fleeing 
southward ; and lastly, on his ukase relative to 
recruiting, dated Drissa, which assigned to the re- 
cruits, for their places of rendezvous, several towns 
that were almost immediately occupied by the 
French. His departure from the army, as soon as 
ît began to fight, was also a subject of remark. 

As to bis political measures in bis new. and in 
bis old provinces, and bis proclamations from Po- 
lotzk to bis army, to Moscow, to bis great nation, 
it was admitted that they were singularly well 
adapted to persons and places. It appears, in fact, 
that in the political means which he employed 
there was a very obvions gradation of energy. 

In the recently acquired portion of Lithuania, 
the country, the bouses, the inhabitants, in short 
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every thing had been spared, either from hurry or 
designedly. No contributions had been levied ; 
only the most powerful of the nobles had been 
carried off: their défection might bave set too 
dangerous tm example, and had they still further 
committed themselves, their retum in. the sequel 
would bave been more dij£cult; besides, they 
served as hostages. 

In the provinces of Lithuania which had been 
of old incorporated wiih the empire, where a mild 
administration, favours judiciously bestowed, and 
a longer habit of snbjeçtion, had extinguished the 
recollection of independence, the inhabitants were 
hurried away with ail they could carry with them. 
Still it was not deemed expédient to require of sub- 
jects professing a différent religion, and a nascent 
patriotism, the destruction of property : a levy of 
five men only out of every five hundred maies' was 
ordered. 

But in Bussia Proper, where religion, supersti- 
tion, ignorance, patriotism, ail went hand in hand 
with the govemment, not only had the inhabitants 
heen obliged to retreat with the army, but every 
thmg that could, not be removed had been de- 
stroyed. Those who were not destined to recruit 
the regulars, joined the militia or the Gossacks. 

The interior of the empire being then threatened, 
it was for Moscow to set an example. That capital, 
justly denominated by its poets, " Moscow with the 
gilded cupolas" was a vast and whimsical assem- 
blage of two hundred and ninety-five churches, and 
fifteen hundred mansions, with their gardens and 
dependencies. Thèse palaces of brick, and their 
parks, intermixed with neat bouses of wood, and 
even thatched cottages, were spread over severàl 
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4 NAPOLEONS EXPEDITION 

square leagues of îrregular ground : they were 
grouped round a lofty triangular fortress ; the vast 
double enclosure of which, half a league in circuit, 
contained, the first, several palaces, some churches, 
and rocky and uncultivated spots ; the second, a 
prodigious bazaar, the town of the merchants and 
shopkeepers, where was displayed the collected 
wealth of the four quarters of the globe. 

Thèse édifices, thèse palaces, nay, the very shops 
themselves, were ail covered with polished and 
painted iron : the churches, each surmounted by a 
terrace and several steeples, terminating in golden 
balls, then the crescent, and lastly the cross, re- 
minded the spectator of the history of this nation : 
it was Asia and its religion, at first victorious^ 
subsequently vanquîshed, and finally the crescent of 
Mahomet surmounted by the cross of Christ. 

A single ray of sunshine caused this splendid 
city to glisten with a thousand varied colours. At 
sight of it the traveller paused, delighted and as- 
tonished. It reminded him of the prodigies with 
which the eastern poets had amused his childhood. 
On entering it, a nearer view served but to heîgh- 
ten his astonishment : he recognised the nobles by 
the manners, the habits, and the différent lan- 
guages of modem Europe ; and by the rich and 
airy élégance of their dress. He beheld, with sur- 
prise, the luxury and the Asiatic form of those of 
the traders ; the Grecian costumes of the common 
people, and their long beards. He was struck by 
the same variety in the édifices : and yet ail this 
was tinged with a local and sometimes harsh 
colour, such as befits the country of which Mos- 
cow was the ancient capital. 

When, lastly, he observed the grandeur and 
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magnificence of the numerous palaces, the wealth 
which they displayed, the luxury of the équipages, 
the multitude of slaves and obsequious servants, 
the splendeur of those gorgeous spectacles, the 
noise of those sumptuous festivities, entertain- 
ments, and rejoicings which incessantly resounded 
within its walls, he fancied himself transported into 
a city of kings, into an assemblage of sovereigns, 
who had brought with them their manners, cus- 
toms, and attendants from ail parts of the world. 

They were, nevertheless, only subjects, but 
opulent and powerful subjects ; grandees, vain of 
their ancient nobility, strong in their collectèd 
numbers, and in the gênerai ties of consanguinity 
contracted during the seven centuries which this 
capital had existed. They were landed proprietors, 
proud of their existence amidst their vast pos- 
sessions; for almost the whole territory of the 
govemment of Moscow belongs to them, and they 
there reign over a million of serfs. Finally, they 
were nobles, resting with a patriotic and religions 
pride upon " the cradle and the tomb of their 
nobility" — for such is the appellation wtich they 
give to Moscow. 

It seems right, in fact, tliat hère the nobles of the 
most illustrions familles should be bom and edu- 
cated ; that hence they should launch into the career 
of honours and glory ; and lastly,that hither, when 
satisfied, discontented, or undeceived, they should 
bring their disgust or their resentment to pour it 
forth ; their réputation, in order to enjoy it, to exer- 
cise its influence on the young nobility ; and to re- 
cruit, at a distance from power^of which they bave 
nothing farther to expect, their pride which bas 
been too long bowed down near the thrpne« 
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Hère their ambition, either satiated or disap- 
pointed,has assiimed,amid8t their own dépendants, 
and, as it were, beyond the reach of the court, a 
greater freedom of speech : it is a sort of privilège 
which time has sanctioned, of which they are tena- 
cions, and which their sovereign respects. They 
become worse courtiers, but better citizens. Hence 
the reluctance of their sovereigns to visit this vast 
repository of glory and of commerce, this city of 
nobles whom they hâve disgraced or disgusted, 
whom âge or réputation hâve placed beyond their 
power, and whom they are obliged to be cautions 
of'offending. 

To this city necessity brought Alexander : he 
repaired thither from Polotzk, preceded by his pro- 
clamations, and looked for by the nobility and the 
mercantile class. His first appearance was amidst 
the assembled nobility. There every thing was 
great — the circumstance,the assembly,the speaker, 
and the resolutions which he inspired. His voice 
betrayed émotion. No sooner h ad he ceased, than 
one genei;al, simultaneous, unanimous cry burst. 
from ail hearts : — " Ask what you please, sire ! 
we offer you everything ! take our ail !" 

One of the nobles then proposed the levy of a 
militia, and in order to its formation, the gift of 
one peasant in twenty-five ; but a hundred voices 
interrupted him, crying that " the country required 
a greater sacrifice ; that it was necessary to grant 
one serf in ten, ready armed, equipped, and sup- 
plied with provisions for three montbs." This was 
oiFering, for the single govemment of Moscow, 
80,000 men, and a great quantity of stores. 

This sacrifice was immediately voted without de- 
liberation^-^soiue say with esnthusiasm, and that it 
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was executed în like manner, so long as the dan- 
ger was at hand. Others attributed the consent of 
this assembly to so extrême a proposition to sub** 
mission alone — a sentiment, indeed, whieh, in the 
présence of absolute power, absorbs every other. 

They add, that, on the breaking up of the meet- 
ing, the principal nobles were heard to mnrmur 
among themselves against the extravagance of such 
a measure. " "Was the danger, then, so pressing ? 
Did then the Russian army, which, as they were 
told, still numbered 400,000 men, no longer exist? 
Why, then, deprive them of so many peasants ? 
The service of thèse men would be, it was saîd, 
only temporary ; but who could ever hope for their 
retnm ? It was, on the contrary, an event to be 
dreaded. Would thèse serfs, habituated to the 
irregularities of war, bring back their former sub- 
mission ? Undoubtedly not : they would retum 
full of new sentiments and new ideas, with which 
they would infect the villages ; they would there 
propagate a refractory spirit which would give 
infinité trouble to the master by spoiling the slave." 

Be this as it may, the resolution of the assembly 
was senerous, and worthy of so great a nation. 
The détails are of little conséquence. We well 
know that it is the same everywhere ; that every 
thinff in tho world loses by being seen too near ; 
and lastly, that nations ought to be judged by the 
gênerai mass and by results. 

Alexander then addressed the traders, but more 
briefly : he ordered that proclamation to be read 
to them, in which Napoléon was represented as ^^ a 
perfidious wretch ; a Moloch, who, with treachery 
m his heart, and loyalty on his lips, was striving 
to blot out Russia from the face of the earth/' 
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It is said that, ai thèse words, the masculind^ 
and highly coloured faces of the auditors, to which 
long beards imparted a look at once antique, ma- 
jestic, and wild, were inflamed with rage. Their 
eyes âashed fire ; they were seized with a convnl- 
sive fury: their stiffened arms, their clenched 
fists, the gnashing of their teeth, and subdued exé- 
crations, expressed its yehemence. . The effect was 
correspondent. Their chief, whom they elect 
themselves, proved himself worthy of his station : 
lie put down his name the first for 50,000 rubles. 
It was two-thirds of his fortune, and he paid it the 
next day. 

Thèse traders were divided into three classes ; 
it was proposed to fix the contribution for each ; 
but one of the assembly, who was included in the 
lowest class, declared that his patriotism would 
not brook any limit,and he immediately subscribed 
ik sum far surpassing the proposed standard : the 
others foUowed his example more or less closely, 
Advantage was taken of their first émotions. 
Every thing was at hand that was requisite to 
bind them irrevocably while they were yet toge- 
ther, excited by one another, and by the words of 
their sovereign. 

This patriotic donation amounted, it is said, to 
two millions of rubles. The other governments 
repeated, like so many echoes, the national cry of 
Moscow. The emperor accepted ail ; but ail could 
not be given immediately : and when, in order to 
complète his work, he claimed the rest of the pro- 
mised succours, he was obliged to bave recours© 
to constraint ; the danger which had alarmed some 
and inflamed others having by that time ceased 
to exist. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Alarm in conséquence of the advance of the French Army— « 
Détermination of the Governor^ Count Rostopchîn, and hia 
Préparations for destroying the Capital — Evacuation of 
Moscowby the principal Part of the Inhabitants on the 3rd of 
September. 

Meanwhile Smolensk was reduced, Napoléon 
at Yiazma, and consternation in Moscow. The 
great battle was not yet lost, and already people 
began to abandon that capitij. 

In his proclamations the govemor-general, count 
Rostopchin, told the women, that ^' he should not 
detain tJiem^ as the less fear the less danger there 
would be ; but that their brothers and husbanda 
must stay, or they would cover themselves with 
infamy." He then added encouraging particulars 
conceming the hostile force, which consisted, ac-« 
cording to his statement, of '^one hundred and 
fifty thousand men, who were reduced to the 
necessity of feedmg on horse-âesh." The emperoc 
Alexander was about to retum to his faithfiil capi* 
tal ; eighty-three thousand Russians, both recruits 
and milita, with eighty pièces of cannon, were 
marching towards Borodino, to join Kutusoff. 

He thus concluded : '' If thèse forces are not 
Bufficient, I will say to you, ^ Corne, my Muscovite 
friends, let us march aJso ! we will assemble one 
hundred thousand men : we will take the image of 
the Blessed Yirgin, and one hundred and fifty 
pièces of cannon, and put an end to the business 
at once !* " 

It bas been remarked, as a purely local singu- 
larity, that most of thèse proclamations were in 
the scriptural style and in poetic prose. 
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Ai the same tîme a prodigîous balloon was con- 
structed, by command of Alexaiider, not far from 
Moscaw, under the direction of a German artificer. 
The destination ofthiswinged machine was to hover 
over the French army, to single ont its chief, and 
destroy hîra by a shower of balls and fire. Several 
attempts were made to raise it, but without success, 
the springs by which the wings were to be worked 
having always broken. 

Hoatopchin, nevertheless, affecting to persévère, 
is said to hâve caused a great quantity of rockets 
and other combustibles to be prepared. Moscow 
itself was designed to be the great infernal machine, 
the sudden noctumal explosion of which was to 
consume the emperor and bis army. Should the 
enemy escape this danger, he would at least no 
longer bave an asylum or resources ; and the horror 
of 80 tremendous a calamity, which would be 
charged to bis account, as had been done in regard 
to the disasters of Smolensk, Dorogobouje, Viazma, 
and Gjatsk, would not fail to rouse the whole of 
ïtussia. 

Such was theterribleplan of this noble descendant 
of one of the greatest Asiatic conquerors*. It 
was conceived without effort, matured with care, 
and executed without hésitation. This Russian 
nobleman bas since visited Paris. He is a man of 
correct habits, a good husband, an excellent father ; 
be bas a superior and cultivated mind, and in 
Society bis manners are mild and pleasing : but, 
like some of bis countrymen, he combines an 

* Oount Rostopchin wm the son of a steward of count 
Orloff. He was promoted by the emperdr Paul, whose con- 
fidence he had possessed hefore that prince came to the throne. 
—JSd. 
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antique energy with the civilisation of modem 
times. 

His name henceforth belongs to history : still 
he had only the largest share in the honour of this 
great sacrifice. It had been previonsly commenced 
at Sraolensk, and it was he who completed ît. This 
résolution, like every thing great and entire, was 
admirable ; the motive snfficient and justified by 
success ; the devotedness unparalleled, and so ex- 
traordinary, that the historian is obliged to pause 
in order to fathom, to comprehend, ana to contem- 
plate it*. 

One single individoal, amidst a vast empire 
nearly overthrown, surveys its dangers with a 
steady eye; he measnres, he appréciâtes it, and 
ventures, perhaps uncommissioned, to dévote ail 
the public and private interests a sacrifice to it. 
Though but a subject, he décides the lot of the 
State, without the countenance of his sovereign ; a 
noble, he decrees the destruction of the palaces of 
ail the nobles, without their consent ; the protector, 
from the post which he occupies, of a numerous 
population, of a multitude of opulent merchants 
and traders, of one of the largest capitals in 
Europe, he sacrifices their fortunes, their establish- 

* Count Roatopchin, we know, ha* written that he had no 
hand in that great erent : but we cannot help following the 
opinion of the Russians and Frencb, who were witnesses of and 
acturs in this grand drama. AU, withont exception, persist in 
attributing to that noblemen the entire hononr of that gênerons 
reaolotion. SeTeral even seem to tbink, that if count Roetop- 
chin, who ia yet animated by the same noble «pirit, which wiU 
render his name imperishable^ still refuses the immortality of 
Bo great an action, it is that he may leave ail the glory of it to 
the patriotism of the nation, of which he is become one of the 
mott remarkable characters. 
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ments, nay, the whole city : be hîmself consîgns to 
the fiâmes the finest and the richest of his psdaces, 
and proud and satîsfied, he quietly remaîns among 
the resentful suiFerers who hâve been injureid or 
utterly ruined by the môasure. 

What motive could tlien be so just and so 
powçrful as to inspire him with such astonishing 
confidence ? In deciding upon the destruction of 
Moscow, his principal aim was not to famish the 
enemy, since he had contrived to clear that great 
city of provisions ; nor to deprive the French army 
of shelter, since it was impossible to suppose that 
out of eight thousand bouses and churches, dis- 
persed over so vast a space, there should not be 
left buildings enough to serve as barracks for one 
hundred and fifty thousand men. 

He was no doubt aware also that by such a step 
he would counteract that very important point of 
what was supposed to be the plan of campaiga 
formed by Alexander, whose object was thought to 
be to entice forward and to detain Napoléon, till 
winter should come upon him, seize him, and 
deliver him up defenceîess to the whole incensed 
nation. For it was natural to présume that thèse 
fiâmes would enlighten thatconqueror; they would 
take from his invasion its end and aim. They 
would of course compel him to renounce it while it 
wasyet time, and décide him to retum toLithuania, 
for the purpose of taking up winter quarters in 
that country — a détermination which was likely 
to prépare for Russiaa second campaign more 
dangerous than the first. 

But in this important crisis Rostopchin perceived 
two great dangers ; the one, which threatened the 
national honour, was that of a disgraceful peaœ 
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dictated at Moscow, and forced upon his sovereîgn; 
the other was a political rather than a milîtary dan- 
ger, in which he feared the séductions of the enem3r 
more than his arms, and a révolution more than a 
conquest. 

Averse, therefore, to any treaty, thîs govemor 
foresawthat in the populous capital, which the Rus- 
sians themselves style th« oracle, the exam'ple of 
the whole empire. Napoléon would hâve recourse 
to the weapon of révolution, the only one that would 
be left him to accomplish his purpose *. For this 
reason he resolved to raise a barrier of fire between 
that great captain and ail weaknesses, from w^hat- 
ever quarter they might proceed, whether from the 
throne or from his countrymen, either nobles or 
senatorjs; and more especially between a population 
of serfs and the soldiers of a free nation ; in short, 
between the latter and that mass of artisans and 
tradesmen, who form in Moscow the commencement 
of an intermediate class — a class for which the 
French révolution was especially brought about. 

AU the préparations were made in silence, with- 
out the knowledge either of the people, the pro- 
prietors of ail classes, or perhaps of their emperor. 
The nation was ignorant that it was sacrificîng 
itself. This is so strictlj^true, that, when the moment 
for exécution arrived, we heard the inhabitants who 
had fled tothechurches,execrating this destruction. 
Those who beheld it from a distance, the most 
opulent of the nobles, mistaken like their peasants, 
charged us with it ; and in short those by whom it 

• Napoléon was decidedly averse from employing " the 
weapon of révolution.'' AccordiDgly, he refused to listen to 
revolutionary plans, which were proposed to him by some of the 
Rassians. — Ed. 
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was ordered threw the odîum of it upon us, haying 
engaged in tbe work of destruction in order to ren- 
der us objects of detestation, and caring but little 
about tbe malédictions of so many unfortunate 
créatures, provided tbey could tbrow tbe weigbt of 
tbem upon us. 

Tbe silence of Alexander leaves room to doubt 
wbetber be approved tbis grand détermination or 
not. Wbat part be took in tbis catastropbe is still 
a mystery to tbe Eussians : eitber tbey are igno- 
rant on tbe subject or tbey make a secret of tbe 
matter: — ^tbe effect of despotism, wbicb enjoins 
ignorance or silence, 

Some tbink tbatnoindividual in tbe wbole empire, 
excepting tbe soverejgn, would bave dared to take 
on bimself so beavy a responsibility. His sub- 
séquent conductdisavowedwitbout disapproving it. 
Otbers are of opinion tbat tbis was one of tbe causes 
of bis absence from tbe army, and tbat, not wisb- 
ing to appear eitber to order or to forbid it, be 
would not stay to be a witness of tbe catastropbe. 

As to tbe gênerai abandoment of tbe bouses, 
ail tbe way from Smolensk, it was compulsory, tbe 
Russian army defending tbem till tbey were carried 
sword in band, and describing us every wbere as 
destructive monsters. Tbe country suftered but 
little from tbis émigration, Tbe peasants residing 
near tbe bigb road- escaped tbrougb by-ways to 
otber villages belonging to tbeir lords, wbere tbey 
found accommodation. 

Tbe forsaking of tbeir buts, made of trunks or 
trees laid one upon anotber, wbicb a batcbet suffîces 
for building, and of wbicb a bencb, a table, and an 
image constitute tbe wbole fumiture, was scarcely 
anysacriôce for serfs, wbo bad notbing of tbeir own. 
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'wiiose persons did not eyen belong to thernselves, 
and whose masters were obliged to provide for 
them, since they were their property and the 
source of ail their income. 

Thèse peasants, moreoyer, in remoTing their 
carts, their implements, and their cattle, carried 
eyery thing with them, most of them being able to 
supply thernselyes with habitation, clothing, and ail 
other necessaries : for thèse people are stUl in but 
the first stage of civilisation, and far from that 
division of labour which dénotes the extension and 
high improvement of commerce and society. 

But in the towns, and especially in the great 
capital, howoould they be expected to quit so many 
establishments, to resign so many conveniences and 
enjoyments, so much weath,moveable and immove- 
able ? and yet it cost little or no more to obtain the 
total abandonment of Moscow than that of the 
meanest village. There, as at Yienna, Berlin, and 
Madrid, the principal nobleç hesitated not to retire 
on our approach : for, with them, to remain would 
seem to be the same as to betray. But hère trades- 
men, artisans, day-labourers, ail thought it their 
duty to flee like the most powerful of the gran- 
dees. There was no occasion to command : thèse 
people hâve not yet ideas suffîcient to judge for 
themselves, to distinguish and to discover différences ; 
the example of the nobles was sufficient. The fe w 
foreigners who remained at Moscow mîght bave 
enlightened them ; some of thèse were exiled, and 
terror insulated the rest. 

It was, besides, an easy task to excite appréhen- 
sions of profanation, pillage, and dévastation in the 
minds of people so eut off from other nations, and 
in the inhabitants of a city which had been so often 
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plundered and burnt by the Tartars. With thèse 
examples before theîr eyes, they could not await an 
impious and ferocious enemy but for the purpose of 
fightîng him ; the rest must necessarily shun his 
approachwith horror, if they would save them- 
selves in this life and in the next : obédience, 
honour, religion, fear, every thing in short enjoined 
them to flee, with ail that they could carry off. 

A fortnight before our arrivai, the departure of 
the archives, the public chests and treasure, and that 
of the nobles and the principal merchants, together 
with their most valuable eôects, indicated to the 
rest of the inhabitants what course to pursue. The 
govemor, already impatient to see the city evacu- 
ated, appointed superintendants to expedite the 
«migration. 

On the 3rd jjf September, a Frenchwoman, at 
the risk of being tom in pièces by the furious 
Muscovites, ventured to leave her hiding-place. 
She wandered a long time through extensive quar- 
ters, the solitude of which astonished her, when a 
diluant and doleful sound thrilled her with terror. 
It was like the funeral dirge of this vast city ; fixed 
in motionless suspense, she beheld an immense mul- 
titude of persons of both sexes, in deep affliction, 
carrying their effects and their sacred images, and 
leading their children along with them. Their 
priests, laden with the sacred symbols of religion, 
headed the procession. They were invoking Hea- 
ven in h3nnns of lamentation, in which ail of them 
îoined with tears. 

On reaching the gâtes of the city, this crowd of 
nnfortunate créatures passed through them with 
painful hésitation : turning their eyes once more 
towards Moscow, they seemed to be bidding a last 
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faarewell to their holy city : but by degrees their 
Bobs and the doleful tones of their hymns died away 
in the vast plains by which it is snrrounded. 



CHAPTER m. 



Stote of that Cit^ just before and afler the battle of Borodino — 

The Governor's Departure. 

Thus was thîs population dispersed in détail or 
in masses. The roads to Cazan, Wladimir, and 
Yarosla£F, were covered to the distance of forty 
leagues by fugitives on foot, and seyeral unbroken 
files of yehicles of every kind. At the same time 
the measures of Rostopchin, to prevent déjection 
and to préserve order, detained many of thèse un- 
fortunate people till the very last moment. 

To this must beadded the appointment of Kutu- 
soff, which had revived their hopes, the false intel- 
ligence of a victory at Borodino, and for the less 
affluent, the hésitation natural at the moment of 
abandoning the only home which they possessed ; 
lastly, the inadequacy of the means of transport, 
notwithstanding the quantity of vehicles, which is 
peculiarly great in Rnssia ; either because heavy 
réquisitions for the exigencies of the army had re- 
duced their number; or because they weretoo small, 
as it is customary to make them very light, on ac- 
count of the sandy soil and the roads, which may 
be said to be rather marked out than constructed. 

It was then that Kutuso£^ though defeated at 
Borodino, sent letters to ail quarters announcing 
that he was victorious. He deceived Moscow, 
Petersburg, and even the commanders of the other 

VOL. II. c 
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Russîan annies. Alexander communicated this 
false intelligence to his allies. In the first trans- 
ports of his joy lie hastened to the altars, loaded 
the army and the familyof his gênerai with honours 
and money, gave directions for rejoicîngs, retumed 
thanks to Heaven, and appointed Kutusoff field- 
marshal for this defeat. 

Most of the Russians afitrm that their emperor 
wàs grossly imposed upon by this report. They 
are still unacquainted with the motive of such a 
déception, which at first procured Kutusoff un- 
bounded faveurs, that were net withdrawn from 
him, and affcerwards, it is said, dreadful menaces, 
that were not put in exécution. 

If we may crédit several of his countrymen, who 
were perhaps his enemîes, it would appear that he 
had two motives. In the first place, he wished not 
to shake, by dîsastrous intelligence, the little firm- 
ness which, in Russia, Alexander was generally, 
but erroneonsly, thought to possess. In the second, 
as he was anxious that his despatch should arrive 
on the very name-day of his sovereign, it is added 
that his object was to obtain the rewards for which 
this kind of anniversaries furnîshes occasion. 

But at Moscow the erroneous impression was of 
short continuance. The rumour of the destruction 
of half his army was almostimmediatelypropagated 
in that city, from the singular commotion of extra- 
ordinary events, which h as been known to spread 
almost instantaneously to prodigious distances. 
Still, however, the language of the chiefs, the only 
persons who durst speak, continued haughty and 
threatening ; many of the inhabitants, (rusting to 
it, remained ; but they were every day more and 
more tormented by a pain fui anxiety. Nearly at 
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one and the same moment, they were transported 
with rage, elevated with hope, and overwbelmed 
with fear. 

Ai one ofthose moments when, eitber prostrate 
before the altars, or in theîr own bouses before the 
images of their saints, they had no hope but in 
Heaven, shouts of joy suddenly resounded : the 
people instantly tlm)nged the streets and public 
places to leam the cause. Intoxicated with joy, 
their eyes were fixed on the cross of the principal 
church. A Tulture had entangled himself in the 
chains which supported it, and was held suspended 
by them. This was a certain présage to minds 
whose natural superstition was heigtitened by ex* 
traordinary anxiety; it was thus that their God 
would seize and deliver Napoléon into their power*. 

Rostopchin took advantage of ail thèse move- 
ments, which he excited or checked according as 
they were favoùrable to him or otherwise. He 
caused the most diminutive to be selected from the 
priàoners taken from the enemy, and exhibited to 
the people, that the latter might dérive courage 
from the sight of their weakness t : and yet he 
emptied Moscow of every kindof supplies, in order 
to feed the vanquished, and to famish the conquer- 
ors. This measure was easily oarried into effect, 
as Moscow was provisioned in spring and autumn 
by water only,' and in winter by sledges. 

* Thig entanglement of tbe vulture in the chains of the cross, 
is supposed to havebeen a trick of count Rostopchin's^ to excite 
the fanaticism of the people. — Ed» 

f He isaocased of havingill-treated, stripped, andkept them 
mrithout food for thirty-six bours previously, and then caused 
them to be led through the streets, exposed to the hooting and 
blows of the populace, after which they were thrown into prison, 
where the greateit part of them pcrished of hunger.i— .J?</. 
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He was still preserving with a remnaiit of hope 
the order that was necessary, especially in such s 
flight, when the effects of the disaster at Borodino 
appeared. Thelong train ofwounded,theirgroaiis, 
tlieif garments and linen dyed with gore ; their j 

most powerful nohles stnfck and overthrown like i 

the others — ^all this was a novel and alarming sight 
to a city which had for siich a length of time been 
exempt from the horrors of war. The police re- 
doubled its activity : but the terror which it excited 
could not long make head against a still greater 
terror. 

Rostopchin once more addressed the people. He 
declared that "he would défend Moscow to the 
last extremity; that tho tribunals were already 
closed, but that was of no conséquence ; that there 
was no occasion for tribunals to try the guilty." 
He added that " in two days he would give the 
signal/' He recommended to the people to " arm 
themselves with hatchets,and especially with three- 
j>ronged forks, as the French were not heavier than 
a sheaf of corn." As for the wounded, he said he 
should cause " masses to be said, and the water to 
be blessed, in order to their speedy recovery. Next 
day," he added " he should repair to KutusofiT, to 
take final measures for exterminating the enemy. 
And then," said he, " we will send thèse guests to 
the devil; we will despatch the perfidious wretches, 
and fall to work to reduce them to powder." 

Kutusoff had in fact never despaired of the sal* 
vation of the country. After employing the militîa 
during tbe battle of Borodino to carry ammunition 
and to assist the woùnded, he had just formed with 
them tho third rank of his army. At Mojaisk, the 
good face which he had kept up had enabled him 
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to gain suffîcient time to make an orderly retreat, 
to sélect his wounded, and abandon such as were 
incurable^ in order to émbarrass the enemy's arniy 
^th them. Subseqnently at Zelkowo, a check 
had stopped the impetuous adyance of Murât. 
At length, on the Idth of September, Moscow 
beheld the fires of the Russian bivouacs. 

There the national pride, an adyantageous posi-^ 
tion, and the works with which it was strength* 
ened, ail induced a belief that the gênerai bad 
determined to saye the capital or to perish with 
it. He hesitated, however, and, whether from 
policy or prudence, he at length abandoned the 
^ovemor of Moscow to his full responsibility* 

The Russian army in this position of Fili, in 
-firent of Moscow, numbered ninety-one thousand 
men, six thousand of whom were Cossacks, sixty- 
fiye thousand vétéran troops, (the relies of one 
hundred and twenty-one thousand engaged at the 
Moskwa,*) and twenty thousand recruits, armed 
half with muskets and half with pikes. 

Tlie French army, one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand strong the day before the gre^t battle, had 
lost about forty thousand men at Borodino, and 
still consisted of ninety thousand. Some régiments 
on the march, and the divisions of Laborde and Pino, 
had just rejoined it : so that on its arrivai before 
Moscow it still amounted to nearly one hundred 
thousand men. Its march was retarded by six 
hundred and seven pièces of cannon, two thousand 
five hundred artillery carriages, and five thousand 

. * This Btatenient makes tho Russian loss at Borodino only 
30,000 men. According to the statement of Colonel Botour- 
lin, aide-de-camp to tbc emperor Alevander, the loss amounted 
to 50,000.— £rf. 
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baggage wagons; it had no more ammnnition tlian 
would suffice for one engagement. Kutusoff per- 
haps calculated the disproportion between bis 
effective force and ours. On tbis point, bowever, 
notbing but conjecture can be advanced, for be 
assigned purely military motives for bis retreat. 

So mucb is certain, that tbe old gênerai dèceived 
tbe govemor to tbe very last moment. He even 
swore to bim " by bis grey bair, tbat be would 
perisb witb bim before Moscow/' wben ail at once 
tbe govemor was informed, tbat, in a council of 
war beld at nigbt in tbe camp, it bad been deter- 
mined to abandon tbe capital witbout a battle. 

Rostopcbin was incensed at tbis intelligence, bu^ 
bis resolution remained unsbaken. Tbere was now 
no time to be lost; no fartber pains were tal^en to 
conceal from Moscow tbe fate tbat was destined 
for it; indeed it was not wortb wbile to dissemble 
for tbe sake of tbe few inbabitants wbo were leffc ; 
and besides it was necessary to induce tbem to seek 
tbeir safety in fligbt. 

At nigbt, tberefore, emissaries went round, 
knocking at every door and announcing tbe confia* 
gration. Fuses were introduced at every favour- 
able aperture, and especially into tbe sbops covered 
witb iron, of tbe tradesmen's quarter. Tbe fire- 
angines were carried off : tbe désolation attained 
its bigbest pitcb, and eacb individual, according to 
bis disposition, was eitber overwhelmed witb dis- 
tress or urged to a décision. Most of tliose wbo 
were left formed groups in the public places ; they 
crowded togetber, questioned eacb other, and re- 
ciprocally asked advice : many wandered about at 
random, some depressed witb terror, otbers in a 
frigbtful state of exaspération. At lengtb tbe 
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ariny, tlie last liope of the people, deserted them : 
the troops began to traverse the city, and in their 
retreat they hurried aloDg with them the still con- 
sidérable remnant of its population. 

Tbey departed by the gâte of Kolomna, sur- 
rounded by a multitude of women, children, and 
aged persons in deep affliction. The fields were 
covered with them. They fled in ail directions, by 
every path across the country, without provisions, 
and laden with such of their efiPects as in their 
agitation they had first laid their hands on. Some, 
for want of horses, had hamessed themselves to 
carts, and in this manner dragged along their in- 
fant children, a sick wife, or an infirm father, in 
short, whatever they held most dear. The Woods 
afforded them shelter, and they subsisted on the 
charity of their countrymen. 

On that day, a terrifie scène termînated this 
melancholy drama. This, the last day of Moscow, 
having arrived, Bostopchin collected together ail 
whom he had been able to retain and arm. The 
prisons were thrown open. A squalid and disgust- 
ing crew tumultuously issued from them. Thèse 
wretches rushed into the streets with a ferocious 
joy. Two men, a Russian and a Frenchman, the 
one accused of treason, the other of political indis- 
crétion, were selected from among this horde, and 
dragged before Bostopchin^ who reproached the 
Russian with bis crime. The latter was the son 
of a tradesman : he had been apprehonded while 
exciting the people to insurrection.^ A circuui- 
stance which occasioned alarm, was the discovery 

* The critne of the tradesman^s son was lis having trans* 
lated a French bulletin. The statemcnt with respect to bit 
lîather îb crroucous. — Ed. 
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that he belonged to a sect of Gertnan illumînatl, 
called Martinists, a society of superstîtious inde- 
pendents. Hîs audacîty had never failed him in 
prison. It was imagîned for a moment that thc 
spirit of equality had penetrated into Russia. At 
any rate he did not impeach any accomplices. 

At this crisis his father arrived. It was ex- 
pected that he would intercède for his son : on the 
contrary, he insisted on his death. The govemor 
granted him a few moments that he might once 
more speak to and bless him. ^^ What, I ! I 
bless a traitor ! " exclaimed the enraged Éussian, 
and tuming to his son, he, with a horrid yoice and 
gesture, prononnced a ourse upon him. 

Thîs was the signal' for his exécution. The 
poor wretch was struck down by an ill-directed 
blow of a sabre. He fell, but wounded only, and 
perhàps the arrivai of the French might hâve 
saved him, had not the people perceived that he 
was yet alive. They forced the barrier, fell upon 
him, and tore him to pièces. 

The Frenchman during this scène was petrified 
with terror. " As for thee," said Itostopchin, 
tuming towards him, ^< being a Frenchman, thon 
canst not but wish for the arrivai of the French 
army : be free, then, but go and tell thy country- 
men, that Russia had but a single traitor, and 
that he is punished." Then addressing himself to 
the wretches who surrounded him, he called them 
sons of Russia, and exhorted them to make atone • 
ment for their crimes by serving their country. 
He was the last to quit that unfortunate city, and 
he then rejoined the Russian army. 

From that moment the mighty Moscow belonged 
neither to the Russians nor to the French, but to 
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that guîlty horde, whose fuiy was dîrected by a 
few officers and soldiers of the police. They were 
organîzed, and each had his post allotted to hîro, 
in order that pillage, fire, and dévastation might 
commence every where at once. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Napoléon advances to Moecow on tbe 14th of September — 
Feelings of the Army on approaching it — Disappointmént at 
finding it deBerted. 

That very day (September the 14th), Napo- 
léon, being at length satisfied that Kutusoff had 
not thrown himself on his right âank, rejoined his 
advanced-guard. He mounted his horse a few 
leagues from Moscow. He marched slowly and 
cautiousiy, sending scouts before him to examine 
the woods and the ravines, and to ascend ail the 
eminences to look ont for the enemy's army. A 
battle was expected : the ground favoured the 
opinion : works had been b^un, but had ail been 
abandoned, and we experienced not the slightest 
résistance. 

At length the last eminence only remained tô 
be passed : it is contiguous to Moscow, which it 
commands. It is caued The Hill of Salvation^ 
because, on its summit, the inhabitants at sight of 
their hioly city cross and prostrate themselves. 
Our scouts soon gained the top of this hill. It waS 
two o'clock : the sun caused this great city to 
glisten with a thousand colours. Struck with as» 
tonîshment at the sight, they paused, exclaiming, 
" Moscow ! Moscow !" Every one quickened his 
pace ; the troops hurried on in disorder ; and the 
whole army, clapping their hands, repeated with 
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transport, "Moscow! Moscow!" just as sailors 
sbout '^ Land ! land ! " at tlie conclusion of a long 
and toilsome voyage. 

At the sight of thîs gilded city, of this brilliant 
knot uniting Asia and Europe, of thîs magnificeut 
emporium of the luxury, the manners, and the arts 
of the two faîrest divisions of the globe, we stood 
still in proud contemplation. What a glorious day 
had now arrived ! It would fumish the grandest, 
the most brilliant recoUectîon of our whole lives. 
We felt that at this moment ail our actions would 
engage the attention of the astonished universe ; 
and that every one of our movements, however 
trivial, would be recorded by history. 

On this immense and imposing théâtre we fan- 
cied ourselves marching, accompanied, as it were, 
by the acclamations of ail nations : proud of exalt- 
ing our grateful âge above ail preceding âges, we 
already beheld it great from our greatness, and 
completely irradiated by our glory. 

At our retum, already so ardently wished for^ 
with what almost respectful considération, with 
what enthusiasm, should we be received by our 
wives, our countrymen, and even by.our parents ! 
We should form, durîng the rest of our lives, a 
paii^icular class of beings, at whom they would 
never look but with astonishment, to whom they 
would listen with mingled curiosity and admira- 
tion ! Crowds would throng about us wherever we 
passed ; they would treasure up our most insigni- 
ficant words. This miraculous conquest would 
surround us with a halo of glory : ^ henceforward 
people would fancy that they breathed about us an 
air of prpdigy and wonder. 

When thèse proud thoughts gave place to more 
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moderate sentiments, we said to ourselves, that 
this was the promised tenn of onr labours ; that 
at length we sliould pause, since we could no longer 
be surpassed by ourselves, after a noble expédition, 
the worthy parallel to that of Egypt, and the suc- 
cessful rÎTal of ail the great and glorious wars of 
antiquity. 

At that moment, dangers and sufferings were 
ail forgotten. Was it possible to purchase too 
dearly the proud felidty of being able to say, 
durîng the rest of life, ^' I belonged to the anuy 
of Moscow I " 

Well, comrades, even now, amidst our abase- 
ment, and though it dates irom that fatal city, is 
not this reflection of a noble exultation suffîciently 
powerfîil to console us, and to make us proudly 
hold up our heads, bowed down by misfortune ? 

Napoléon himself hastened up. He paused in 
transport : an exclamation of happincss escaped bis 
lips. Ëver since the great battle, the discon- 
tented marshals had shunned him : but at the 
sîght of captive Moscow, at the intelligence of the 
arrivai of a flag of trace, struck with so important 
a resuit, and intoxicated with ail the enthusiasm of 
glory, they forgot their grievances. They pressed 
around the emperor, paying homage to his good- 
fortune, and already tempted to attribute to the 
foresight of hi^genius the little pains he had taken 
on the 7th to complète his victory. 

But in Napoléon first émotions were of short 
duration. He had too much to think of, to in- 
dulge his sensations for any length of time. - .His 
first exclamation was : ^' There, at last, is that 
famous city ! '* and the second : " It was high 
time!" 
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His eyes, fixed on this capital, already expreesed 
nothîng but impatience ; in it he beheld in imagi- 
nation the whole Russian empire. Its walls en- 
closed ail his hopes, — peace, the expenses of the 
war, immortal glory : his eager looks therefore 
intently watched ail its outlets. When would it* 
gâtes at length open ?. "When should he see that 
deputation corne forth, which will place its wealth, 
its population, its senate, and the principal of the 
Russian nobility, at our disposai ? Henceforth 
that enterprise in which he had so rashly engaged, 
brought to a successful termination by dint of 
boidness, would pass for the resuit of a deep com- 
bination ; his imprudence for greatness: hence- 
forth his yictory at the Moskwa, incomplète as it 
was, would be deemed his greatest achievement. 
Thus ail that might hâve turned to his ruin would 
contribute to his glory : that day would begin to 
décide whether he was the greatest man in the 
world, or the most rash ; in short, whether he had 
raised himself an altar, ordug himself a grave. 

Anxiety, however, soon began to take possession 
of his mind. On his lefb and right, he already 
beheld Prince Eugène and Poniatowski approach- 
ing the hostile city ; Murât, with his scouts, had 
ftlready reached the outrance of the suburbs, and 
yet no deputation -appeared ; an officer sent by 
MilOradowitch, merely came to déclare that his 
gênerai would set fire to the city, if his rear was 
not allowed time to evacuate it. 

Napoléon granted every demand. The fore- 
raost troops of the two armies were, for a short 
time, intermingled. Murât was recognized by the 
Cossacks, who, familiar as the nomadic tribes, and 
expressive as the people of the south, thronged 
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ad*oiind him : then, by theîr gestures and exclama- 
tions, they eztoUed bis yalour, and mtoxicated bim 
witb tbeir a4niiration. The king took the watchea 
of bis officers, and distributed them amongst tbese 
barbarous warriors, One of tbem called bim bis 
^etman. 

Murât was for a moment tempted to believe tbat 
in tbese offîcers be sboidd find a new Mazeppa, or 
tbat be bimself sbould become one : be imagined 
tbat be bad gained tbem over. Tbis momentary 
armistice, under tbe actual circumstances, sus- 
tained tbe bopes of Napoléon, sucb need bad be 
to delude bimself. He was tbus amused for two 
bours. 

Meanwbile tbe day was declining, and Moscow 
continued dull, silent, and as it were inanimate. Tbe 
anxiety of tbe emperor increased ; tbe impatience 
of tbe soldiers became more difficult to be repressed. 
Some officers y^itured witbin tbe walls of tbe city. 
" Moscow is deserted ! " 

At tbis intelligence, wbic)i be angrily refused to 
crédit. Napoléon dèscended the HiU of Salvation, 
and approached the Moskwa and tbe Dorogomilow 
gâte» He paused once more, but in vain, at tbe 
entry of thatbarrier. Murât urged him. "Well!" 
replied he, " let them enter then, since they wish 
it ! " He recommended the strictest discipline ; be 
still indulged bopes. ^' Perbaps thèse inhabitants 
do not even know bow to surrender ; for hère every 
tbing is new ; they to us, and we to tbem." 

Reports now began to succeed each other : they 
ail agreed. Some Frenchmen, inbabitants of Mos- 
cow, ventured to quit the hiding-place whicb for 
some days bad concealed tbem from tbe fury of tbe 
populace, and confirmed tbe fatal tidings. The 
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emperor called Daru. " Moscow degerted ! " .ex- 
claimed he : ^^ what an improbable stoiy ! We 
must know the truth of it. Go and bring me the 
boyars/' He imagîned tbat tbose men, stifT wîth 
pride, or paralysed witb terror, were fixed motion- 
less in tbeîr bouses : and be who bad bitberto been 
always met by tbe submission of tbe vanquisbed, 
provoked tbeir confidence, and anticipated tbeir 
prayers. 

How, indeed, was it possible for bim to persuade 
bimself, tbat so many magnificent palaces, so many 
splendid temples, so many ricb mercantile establish- 
ments, were forsaken by tbeir owners, like tbe pal- 
try bamlets tbrougb wbicb he bad recently passed ? 
Daru's mission bowever was fruitless ! Not a Mus- 
ooyite was to be seen ; not the least smoke arose 
irom a single chimney; not tbe sligbtest noise issued 
from tbis immense and populous cîty : its three 
bundred thousand inhabitants seemed to be struck 
dumb and motionless by enchantment ; it was tbe 
silence of the désert ! 

But such was the incredulity of Napoléon, tbat 
he was not yet conyinced, and waited for farther 
information. At length an officer, determined to 
gratify bim, or persuaded tbat whatever thé em- 
peror willed must necessarily be accomplished, 
éntered the city, seized five or six vagabonds, drove 
them before bis horse to the emperor, and ima- 
gîned tbat he bad brought bim a deputation *. 
From the first words they uttered, Napoléon dis* 
covered tbat the persons before bim were only 
indigent labourers. 

* M. GouTgaud asserts, that. thç persons thus contemptii- 
ously spoken of were really tradesineu and citizens of Moscow. 
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It was not till then that he ceased to doubt the 
entire évacuation of Mosoow, and lost ail the hopes 
that he had built upbn it. He shrugged bis 
shonlders, and with that contemptuous look with 
which he met every thing that crossed his wishes^ 
he exclaimed, '« Ah ! the Russians know not yet 
the effect which the taking of their capital will 
produce upon them ! *' 



CHAPTER V. 
Marat's Ëotrance into the City. 

It was nowan hour sînce Murât, and the long and 
close column of his cavalry had entered Moscow ; 
they penetrated into that gigantic body, as yet un- 
tonched but inanimate. Struck with profoundasto- 
nishment at the sight of this complète solitude, they 
replied to the tacitumity of this modem Thebes by 
a silence equally solemn. Thèse warriors listened, 
with a secret shuddering, to the steps of their horses 
resounding alone amid thèse deserted palaces. They 
were astonished to hear nothing but themselves 
amid such numerous habitations. No one thought 
of stopping or of plundering ; either from prudence, 
or because great civilised nations respect themselyes 
in enemies' capitals, in the présence of those great 
centres of civilisation. 

Meanwhile they were silently observing this 
mighty city, which would Eave been tmly remark- 
able had they met with it in a flourishing and po- 
pulous country, but which was still more astonish- 
ing in thèse déserts. It was like a rich and 
brilliant oasis. They had at first been struck by 
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the Budden view of so many magnificent palaces, 
but they now perceived tbat they wereintenningled 
with mean cottagea ; a circumatance which indi- 
oated the want of gradation between the classes, 
and that lusury waa not generated there, as in 
other countries, by induatry, but preceded it ; 
whereaa, in the natnral order, it ought to be ita 
more or less neceseary conaequence. 

Hère more especially prevailed inequality — that 
bane of ail human aociety, which produces pride in 
aome, debaaemeiit in others, corruption in ail. And 
yet auch a generous abandonment of every thing 
demonstrated that this excessive Imury, as yet 
however entireiy borrowed, had not reudered thèse 
nobles effeminaïe. 

, They thusadvanced,aonietiinesagitatedby sur- 
prise, at othera by pity, and more frequently by a 
noble euthusiasm. Sevetal cited events of the great 
conquestsvrhichhiatoryhashanded downtDus;but 
it was for the purpose of indulging their pride, not 
to drawleasonafrom them; for they tfaought them- 
selvea too lofty and beyond ail comparison ; they 
had left behind them ail the conqnerors of antiquity. 
They were esalted by that which ia aecond only to 
YÎrtue, by glory. Then succeeded melancholy ; 
either hom the exhauation conséquent on so many 
senaationa, or the eflêct of the opération produced 
by such an immeasurable élévation, and of the 
seclnsion in which -we were vandering on that 
height, whence we beheld immaiBity, infinity, in 
—'■■-'- our wetdcoesa was îost : for the higher we 
:, the more tbe horizon expanda, and the more 
JUS we become of our own insignificance. 
id thèse reflectiona, which were (^Torired by 
pace, the report of fiie-anns was ail at once 
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neard : the column faalted. lis last horses 8till 
Govered the fields ; its centre was in one of the 
longest streets of tlie city ; its head had reached the 
Kremlin. The gâtes of that citadel appeared to be 
closed. Ferocious cries issued firom within it : men 
and women, of savage and disgusting aspect, ap- 
peared fully armed on its walls. In a state of filthy 
inebriety, they uttered the most horrible împreca> 
tions. Murât sent them an amicable message, but 
to no purpose. It was found necessary to employ 
cannon to break open the gâte. 

We penetrated, partly without opposition, partly 
by force, among thèse wretches. One of them 
rushed close to the king, and endeavoured to kill 
one of his officers. It was thought suf&cient to 
disarm him, but he again fell upon his victini, 
rolled him on the ground, and attempted to suffo- 
cate hiin ; and even after his arms were seized and 
held, he strove to tear him with his teeth. Thèse 
were the only Muscovites who had waited our 
coming, and who seemed to hâve been left behind 
as a savage and barbarous token of the national 
hatred. 

It was easy to perceîve, however, that there was 
qo unison in this patriotic fary. Five hundred 
recruits, who had been forgotten in the Kremlin, 
beheld this scène without stirring. At the first 
summons they dispersed. Farther on, we overtook 
a convoy of provisions, the escort of which imme- 
diately threw down its arms. Several thousand 
stragglers and deserters from the enemy volunta- 
rily remained in the power of our advanced guard. 
The latter left to the corps which folio wed the task 
of picking them up ; and thèse to others, and so 
on : hence they remained at liberty in the midst of 
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US, till the conflagration and pillage of tbe cîiy 
having reminded them of their duty, and rallied 
them ail in one gênerai feeling of antipathy^ they 
went and rejoined Kutusoff. 

Murât, who had been stopped but a few mo- 
ments by the Kremlin, dispersed tbis despicable 
crew. Ardent and indefatigable as in Italy and 
Egypt, after à march of 900 leagues, and sixty 
battles* fougbt to reach Moscow, he traversed that 
proud city witbout deigning to hait in it, and pur- 
suing the Russian rear-guard, he boldly, and with- 
out hésitation, took the road for Wladimir and 
Asia. 

Several tbousand Cossacks, with four pièces of 
cannon, were retreating in that direction. The 
armistice was at an end. Murât, tired of tbis 
peace of half a day, immediately ordered it to be 
broken by a discharge of carbines. But our ca- 
valry considered the war as finished; Moscow 
appeared to them to be the tenu of it, and the 
advanced posts of the two empires were unwilling 
to renew hostilities. A fresh order arrived, and 
the same hésitation prevailed. At length Murât, 
irri;t;ated at tbis disobedience, gave his orders in 
person ; and the firing, with which he seemed to 
threaten Asia, but which was not destined to cease 
till we reached the banks of the Seine, was re- 
newed. 
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CHAPTER VI, 

Napoleon's Entrance into the Kremlin — Discoverj of the Con- 
flagration of the City. 

Napoléon did not enter Moscow till after 
dark*. ne stopped in one of the first houses of 
the Dorogomilow suburb. There he appoînted 
marshal Mortier govemor of that capital. " jibove 
ail,* said he to him, " no pillage ! For this you 
shall be answerable to me wîth your life. Défend 
Moscow against ail, whéther friend or foe." 

That night was a gloomy one : sinister reports 
followed one upon the heels of another. Some 
Frenchmen, résident in the country, and even a 
Kussian officer of police, came to give intelligence 
respecting the conflagration. He gave ail the par- 
ticulars of the préparations for it. The emperor, 
alarmed by thèse accounts, strove in vain to take 
some rest. He called every moment, and had the 
fatal tidings repeated to him. He nevertheless 
persisted in his incredulity, till about two in the 
morning, when he was informed that the flre had 
àctually broken ont. 

It was at the Ëxchange, in the centre of the 
city, in its richest quârter. He instantly issued 
orders upon orders. As soon as it was light, he 
himself hastened to the spot^ and threatened the 
young guard and Mortier* The marshal pointed 
ont to him some houses covered with iron ; they 
were closely shut up, still untouched and uninjured 
without, and yet a black smoke was already issu- 

* Napoléon entered tbe Kremlin at eix o*clock next morn- 
ing. — Ed. 
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ing from them. Napoléon pensively entered the 
Kremlin. 

Ai the sîght of thîs half Gothic and half modem 
palace of the Ruriks and the Romanoffs, of their 
throne still standing, of the cross of the great Ivan, 
and of the finest part of the city,'which is over- 
looked by the Kremlin, and which the âames, as 
y et confined to.the bazaar, seemed disposed to 
spare, his former hopes revived. His ambition was 
flattered by this conquest. " At length, then^' he 
exclaimed, " I am in Moscow, in the ancient palace 
of the Czars, in the Kremlin !" He examined 
every part of it with pride, curiosity, and gratifi- 
cation. 

He required a statement of the resources af- 
forded by the city ; and, in this brief moment given 
to hope, sent proposais of peace to the emperor 
Alexander. A superior officer of the enemy's had 
just been found in the great hospital; he was 
charged with the delivery of this letter. It was 
by the baleful light of the fiâmes of the bazaar 
that Napoléon finished it, and the Russian de- 
parted. He was to be the bearer of the news of 
tliis disaster to his sovereign, whose only answer 
was this confiagration. 

Day-light favoured the efibrts of the Dnke of 
Treviso to subdue the fire. The incendiaries kept 
themselves concealed. Doubts were entertained of 
their existence. At length, strict injunctions being 
issued, order restored, and alarm suspended, each 
took possession of a commodious house, or sump- 
tuous palace, under the idea of tbere finding com- 
forts that had been dearly purchased by such long 
and excessive privations. 

Two officers had taken up their qnarters in ona 
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of the buildings of the Kremlin. The view hence 
embraced the north and west of the city. A bout 
midnight they were awakened by an extraordinary 
light. They looked and beheld palaces fiUed with 
fiâmes, which at first merely illuminated, but pre-. 
sently consumed thèse élégant and noble struc- 
tures. They observed that the north wind drove 
thèse jflames directly towards the Kremlin, and 
they became alarmed for tlie safety of that fortress, 
in which the flower of theîr army and its conaman- 
der reposed. They were apprehensive also for the 
surrounding houses, where our soldiers, attendants, 
and horses, weary and exhausted, were doubtless 
buried in profound sleep. Sparks and buming 
fragments were already flying over the roofs of 
the Kremlin, when the wind, shifting from north 
to west, blew them in another direction. 

One of thèse officers, relieved from appréhen- 
sion respecting his own corps, then composed him- 
self again to sleep, exclaiming, " Let otheçs look 
to it now ; 'tis no aJQPair of ours." For such was 
the unconcem produced by the multiplicity of 
events and misfortunes, and such the selfishness 
arisîng from excessive suffering and fatigue, that 
they left to each only just strength and feeling 
sufficient for his personal service and préservation. 

It was not long before fresh and vivid lights 
again awoke them. They beheld other fiâmes 
rising precisely in the new direction which the 
wind had taken towards the Kremlin, and they 
cursed French imprudence and want of discipline, 
to which they imputed this disaster. But three 
times did the wind thus change from north to 
west, and three times did thèse hostile fires, as 
#if obstinately bent on the destruction of the impe- 
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rial quarters, appear eager to follow thîs new 
direction. 

At this sight a strong suspicion seized their 
minds. Could the Muscoyites, aware of our rasfa 
and thoughtless negjigence, hâve conceived the 
hope of burning, with Moscow, our soldiers, heavy 
with wine, fatigue, and sleep ; or rather, hâve they 
dared to imagine, that they should involve Napo- 
léon in this catastrophe ; that the loss of such a 
man would be fuUy équivalent to that of their capi- 
tal ; that it was a resuit suffîciently important to 
justify the sacrifice of ail Moscow to obtain it ; 
that perhaps Heayen, in order to grant them so 
signal a victory, had decreed so great a sacrifice ; 
and lastly, that so immense a Colossu» required 
not a less immense funeral pile ? 

Whether this was their plan we cannot tell, but 
nothing less than the emperor s good fortune was 
required to prevent its being realised. In fact, not 
only did the Kremlin contain, unknown to us, a 
magazine of gunpowder*, but that very night, the 
guards, asleep and carelessly posted, suSered a 
whole park of artillery to enter and draw up under 
the Windows of Napoléon. 

It was at this moment that the furious fiâmes 
were driven from ail quarters with the greatest 
violence towards the Kremlin; for the wind, 
attracted no doubt by this vast combustion, in- 
creased every moment in strength. The flower of 
the army and the emperor would hâve been 
destroyed if but one of the brands that flew over 
our heads had alighted on one of the powder- 
wagons. Thus upon each of the sparks that were 

* There was no powder-magazine in the Kremlin. The oulj 
magazines of the kind'ivere outbide of the city. — Ed. 
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for several hours floating in the air, depended the 
fate of the whoîe anny. 

At length the day, a gloomy day, appeared : it 
came to add to the horrors of the scène, and to 
deprive it of its brilliancy. Many of the officers 
sought refuge in the halls of the palace. The 
chiefs, and Mortier himself, overcome by the fire 
with which for thîrty-six hours they had been 
contending, there dropped down from fatigue and 
despair. 

They said nothing, and we accused ourselves. 
Most of us imagined that want of discipline in our 
troops ând intoxication had begun the disaster^ 
and that the high wind had completed it. We 
viewed ourselves with a sort of disgust. The cry 
of horror which ail Europe would not fail to set 
up terrified us. Filled with consternation by so 
tremendous a catastrophe, we accosted each other 
with downcast looks : it sullied our glory ; it de- 
prived us of the iruits of it ; it threatened our 
présent and our future existence ; we were now 
but an army of criminals, whora Heaven and the 
civilised world would severely judge. From thèse 
overwhelming thoughts and paroxysms of rage 
against the incendiaries, we were roused only Jby 
an eagemess to obtain intelligence; and ail the 
accounts now began to accuse the Russians alone 
of this disaster. 

In fact, offîcers arrived from ail quarters, and 
they ail agreed. The very first night, that of the 
14th, a fire-balloon had settled on the palace of 
Prince Trubetskoi, and consumed it : this was a 
signal. Fire had been immediately set to the 
Ëxchange : Russian police soldiers had been seen 
stirring it up with tarred lances. Hère howitzer 
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sbellâ, perfidiotisly placed, had discharged them- 
selves in the stoves of several houses, and wounded 
the milîtary who crowded round them. Retiring 
to other quarters which were still standing, they 
sought fresh retreats ; but when they were on the 
point of entering houses closely shut up and unin- 
habîted, they had heard faint explosions within ; 
thèse were succeeded by a light smoke, which 
immediately became thick and black, then reddish, 
and lastly the colour of fire, and presently the 
whole édifice was involved in fiâmes. 

AU had seen hideous-looking men, covered with 
rags, and women resembling furies, wandering 
ainong thèse fiâmes, and completing a frightful 
image of the infernal régions. Thèse wretches, 
intoxicated with wine, and the success of their 
crimes, no longer took any pains to conceal them- 
selves : they proceeded in triumph through the 
blazing streets ; they were caught, armed with 
torches, assiduously striving to spread the confla- 
gration; it was necessary to strike down their hands 
with sabres to oblige them to loose their hold. It 
was said that thèse banditti had been released from 
prison by the Russian gênerais for the purpose of 
buming Moscow ; and that in façt so grand, so 
extrême a resolution could only hâve been con- 
ceived by patriotism, and executed only by guilt. 

Orders were immediately issued to shoot ail the 
incendiaries on the spot. The army was on foot. 
The old guard, which exclusively occupied one part 
of the Kremlin, was under arms: the baggage, and 
the horses ready loaded, filled the courts ; we were 
struck dumb with astonishment, fatigue and disap- 
pointment, on witnessing the destruction of such 
excellent quarters, Though masters of Moscow, 
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we were forced to go and bivouac without provisions 
outside iis gâtes. 

While our taroops were yet struggling with the 
conflagration, and thearmy was disputing their prey 
with the flames, Napoléon, whose sleep none had 
dared to disturb during the night, was awoke by the 
twofold light of day and of the fire *. His first feel- 
ing was that of irritation, and he would hâve com« 
manded the devouring élément : but he soon paused 
and yielded to impossibility. Surprised, that when 
he had struck at the heart of an empire, he should 
find there any other sentiment than submission and 
terror, hefelt himself vanquished, and surpassed in 
détermination. 

This conquest, for which he had sacrificed every 
thing, was like a phantom which he had pursued, 
and which, at the moment when he iroagined he had 

frasped it, vanished in a mingled mass of smoke and 
ame. He was then seized with extrême agitation; 
he seemed to be consumed by the flres which sur- 
rounded him. He rose every moment, paced to and 
fro, and again sat down abruptly. He traversed his 
apartments with quick steps : his sudden and véhé- 
ment gestures betrayed painful uneasiness : he quit - 

* ** About four o'clock in the moming/' says General Gour- 
gaud, " one of the emperor*» officera awoke him« to iuform him 
of the conflagration. The monarch had thrown himself on the 
bed only a few minutes before, after having dictated orders to 
the variQjis corps of his army, and laboured with his secretaries. 
It is inconceivable how M. de Segur, who ought to know better 
what passed in the interior of the palace, can constantly repre- 
sent Napoléon as being afraid of haying his rest broken. He 
ought to hâve, known that officers of the lowest rank never 
scrnpled to wake him up when they had a report to make. If 
the aid-de-camp on service had ventured not to hâve informed 
him of the arrivai of an officer, he would hâve been severely 
reprimanded. ' '— EeU 
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ted, resumed, and again quîtted, an urgent occu- 
pation, to hasten to the Windows and watch the 
progress of the conflagration. Short and incohe- 
rent exclamations burst from his laboaring bosom.' 
" What a tremendous spectacle ! — It is their own 
work ! — So many palaces ! — What extraordinary 
resolution ! — What men ! — Thèse are indeed Spy- 
thians I " 

Between the fire and him there was an extensive 
vacant space, then the Mosk wa and its two quays ; 
and yet the panes of the Windows agaiust which he 
leaned felt already buming to the touch, and the 
constant exertions of sweepers, placed on the iron 
roofs of the palace, were not sufficient to keep them 
clear of the numerous flakes of £re which alighted 
upon them, ' 

At this moment a rumour was spread that the 
Kremlin was undermined : this was confirmed, it 
was said, by Russians, and by written documents. 
Some of his attendants were beside themselves 
with fear ; while the military awaited unmoved 
what the orders of the emperor and fate should 
decree ; and to this alarm the emperor replied 
only with a smile of incredulity. 

But he still walked convulsively ; he stopped at 
eyery window,and beheld the terrible, the victorious 
élément furiously consumiug his brilliant conquest; 
seizing ail the bridges, ail the avenues to his for- 
tress, inclosing, and as it were besieging him in it ; 
spreading every moment among the neighbouring 
houses ; and, reducing him with in narrower ana 
narrower limits, confining him at length to the 
site of the Kremlin alone. 

We already breathed nothîngbut smoke and ashes. 
Night approached, and was about to add darkuess 
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to oUr dangers : the equinoctial gales, in alliance 
with the Russians, increased in violence. The king 
of Naples and Prince Eugène hastened to the spot ; 
in Company with the prince of Ncufchâtel they 
made their way to the emperor, and urged him by 
their entreaties, their gestures, and on their knees, 
and insisted on removing him from this scène of 
désolation. Ail was in vain. 

Master at length of the palace of the Cssars, 
Napoléon was bent on not yielding that conquest 
eyen to the conflagration, wben ail at once the 
shout of " The Kremlin is on fire ! " passed from 
mouth to mouth, and roused us from the contem- 
plative stupor with which we had been seized The 
emperor went out to ascertain the danger. Twice 
had the ûre communicated to the building in which 
he was, and twice had it been extinguished ; but 
the tower of the arsenal was still buming. A 
soldier of the police had been found in it. He was 
brought in, and Napoléon caused him to be inter- 
rogated in his présence. This man was the incen- 
diary; he had executed his commission at the signal 
given by his chief. It was évident that every thing 
was devoted to destruction, the ancient and sacred 
Kremlin itself not excepted. 

The gestures of the emperor betokened disdain 
and vexation: the wretch was hurried into the first 
court, where the enraged grenadiers despatched him 
with their bayonets. 
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CHAPTER VIT. 

Danger \vhich he ran in escaping througfa the Fiâmes to Pe- 
ti'owski — Hésitation as to bis future Plans. 

This incident decided Napoléon*. He hastily 
descended the northem staircase, famous for the 
massacre of the Strelitzes, and desired to be con- 
ducted ont of the city, to the distance of a league 
on the road to Petersburgh, toward the impérial 
palace of Petrowski. 

But we were besieged by an océan of fire, which 
blocked np ail the gâtes of the citadel, and frus- 
trated the first attempts that were made to départ. 
After some searcb, we discovered a postem gâte 
leading between the rocks to the Mosk wa. It was 
by this narrow passage that Napoléon, his officers 
and guard, escaped from the Kremlin. But what 
had they gained by this movement ? They had 
approached nearer to the fire, and could neither 
retreat nor remain where they were; and how were 
they to advance ? bow force a passage through the 
billows of this sea of âame ? Those who had tra- 
versed the city, stunned by the tempest, and blind- 
ed by the ashes, could not find their way, since 
the streets themselves were no longer distinguish- 
able amidst smoke and ruins. 

There was no time to be tbst. The roaring of 
the fiâmes around us became every moment more 
violent. A single narrow winding street completely 
on fire, appeared to be rather the entrance than 

* Napoléon was prevailed on to remove by an observation from 
Berthier. " Sire/* said Berthier, " if the enemy sbould attack 
those French corps which are out of Moscow, your Majesty has 
no means of communicating with them.** — Ed, 
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the ontlet to this hell. The emperor rushed on 
foot and without hésitation into this narrow pas- 
sage. He advanced amid the crackling of the 
fiâmes, the crash of fioors, and the fall of buming 
timbers, and of the red-hot iron roofs which tum- 
bled around him. Thèse ruins impeded his pro- 
gress. The fiâmes, which, wîth impetuous roar, 
consumed the édifices between which we were 
proceeding, spreading beyond the walls, were 
blown out by the wind, and formed an arch over 
our heads. We walked on a ground of fire, be- 
neath a fiery sky, and between two walls t)f fire. 
The intense beat bumed our eyes, which we were 
nevertheless obliged to keep open and fixed on the 
danger. A consuming atmosphère, glowing ashes, 
detached fiâmes, parched our throats, and rendered 
our respiration short and dry; and we were already 
almost suffocated by the smoke. . Our hands were 
bumed, either in endeavouring to protect our faces 
from the insupportable beat, or in brushing off the 
the spasrks which every moment covered and pêne- 
trated our garments. 

In ibis inexpressible distress, and when a rapid 
advance seemed to be our only mean of si^fety, our 
guide stopped in uncertainty and agitation, tifire 
would probably bave terminated our adventurous 
csreer, had not some pillagers of the first corps 
recognised the emperor amidst the whîrling fiâmes : 
they ran up and guided him towards the smoking 
ruins of a quarter which had been reduced to ashes 
in the morning. 

It was then that we met the prince of Eckmuhl. 
Tbis marsbal, who had been wounded at the Mosk- 
wa, had desired to be carried back among the 
fiâmes to rescue Napoléon, or to perish with him. 
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He threw himself înto his arms with transport ; 
the emperor received him kindly, but with that 
composure which in danger he never lost for a 
moment. 

To escape fîrom this vaet région of calamities, ît 
was fîirther necessary to pass a long convoy of 
powder, which was defiling amidst the fire*. This 
was not the least of his dangers, but it was the 
last, and by nightfall he arrived at Petrowski. 

Next moming, the 17th of September, Napoléon 
cast his first looks towards Moscow, hoping to see 
that the conflagration had subsided. He beheld it 
again raging with the utmost violence : the whole 
city appeared like a vast spout of fire rising in 
whirling eddies tothesky, which it deeply coloured. 
Absorbed by this melancholy contemplation, he 
preserved a long and gloomy silence, which he 
broke only by the exclamation, " This forebodes 
great misfortunes to us !" 

The effort which he had made to reach Moscow 
had expended ail his means of warfare t. Moscow 
had been the term of his projects, the aim of ail his 
hopes, and Moscow was no more ! What was now 
to be donc ? Hère this décisive genius was forced 
to hesitate. He who, in 1805, had ordered the 
sudden and total abandonment of an expédition, 
prepared at an immense cost, and determined at 
Boulogne-sur-mer on the surprise and annihilation 
of the Austrian army — in short, on ail the opéra- 
tions of the campaign between Ulm and Munich 
exactly as they were executed ; the same man 

* This assertion respecting the convoy , of powder has no 
foundation. — Ed, 

t This is an ezaggeration. The army had been joined by 
varions corps and detachment», and supplies of ammunitiou 
had been brought up. — Ed. 
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who, in the foUowing year, dictated at Paris with 
the same infallibility ail the movements of !iis anny 
as far as Berlin, the day fixed for his entrance into 
that capital, and the appointment of the govemor 
whom he destined for it — he it was who, asto- 
nished in his tarn, was now undecîded what course 
to pursue. Never had he commiinicated his most 
daring projects to the most confidential of his 
mînîsters but in the order for their, exécution ; he 
was now constrained to consult, and put to the 
proof, the moral and physical énergies of those 
about him. 

In doirig this, however, he still preserved the 
same forms. He declared, therefore, that he should 
march for Petersburgh. This conquest was already 
marked out on his maps, hitherto so prophétie : 
orders were even issued to the différent corps to 
hold themselves in readiness. But his décision 
was only a feint : it was but a better face that he 
strove to assume, or an expédient for diverting his 
grief for the loss of Moscow: so that Berthier, 
and more especially Bessières, soon convinced him 
that he had neither time, provisions, roads, nor a 
single requisite, for so extensive an excursion. 

At this moment he was apprised that Kutusoff, 
after having fled eastward, had suddenly tumed to 
the south, andthrown himself between Moscow and 
Kaluga. This was an additional motive against 
the expédition to Petersburgh ; it was a threefold 
reason for marching upon this beaten army for 
the purpose of extinguishingit ; to securehis right 
flank and his line of opération ; to possess himself 
of Kaluga aiid Tula, the granary and arsenal of 
Russia; and lastly, to open a safe, short, new, 
and untouched retreat to Smolensk and Lithuania. 
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Some one proposed to rétum upon Wîttgenstein 
and Wifepsk. Napoléon remained undecided be- 
tween ail thèse plans. That for the conquest of 
Petersburgh alone âattered him : the others ap- 
peared but as ways of retreat, as acknowledgments 
of error : and whether from pride, or policy which 
will not admit itself to be in the wrong, he rejected | 
them. I 

Besides, where was he to hait in case of a 
retreat ? He had so fully calculated on concluding 
a peace at Moscow, that he had no winter quarters 
provided in Lithuania. Kahiga had no temptations 
for him. Whereforè lay waste fresh provinces ? It i 
would be wiser to threaten them, and leave the 
Russians something to lose, in order to induce them 
to conclude a peace by which they miglit be 
preserved, Would it be possible to march to 
another battle,to fresh conquests,without exposing 
a line of opération, covered with sick, stragglers, 
wounded, and convoys of ail sorts ? Moscow was 
the gênerai rallying point ; ho w could it be chan ged ? ! 
Wbat other name would hâve any attraction T 

Lastly, and above ail, how could he relinquish 
a hope to which he had made so many sacrifices, 
when he knew that his letter to Alexander had just 
passed the Russian advanced posts : when eight 
days would be sufficient for receiving an answer so \ 
ardently desired ; when he required that time to 
rally and reorganise his army, to coUect the relies 
of Moscow, the conflagration of which had but too 
strongly sanction ed pillage, and to draw his soldiers 
from that vast infirmary ! 

Meanwhile, scarcely a third of that army and 
of that capital now existed. But himself and the 
Kremlin were still standing : his renown was still 
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entire, and he persuaded himself that those two 
great names, Napoléon and Moscow, combined, 
'would be suffîcient to accomplish every thing. He 
determined, tlierefore, to retum to the Kremlin^ 
which a battalîon of bis goard bad unfortunately 
preserved. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



H» Retiini to tbe Kremlin — Description of tbe Campe ontnde 
the City**— System of gênerai Plunder>*^Reproacfaes made to 
the Anny, and Vindication of it. 

The camps ¥^bicb be traversed on bis way 
tbitber presented an extraordinary sigbt. In tbe 
fieldS) amidst tbick and cold mud. Luge fires vrere 
kept up witb mahogany fumiture, Windows, and 

filded doors. Around tbese fires, on a litter of 
amp straw, iraperfectly sbeltered by afew boards, 
were seen tbe sokliers, and tbeir offîcers, splasbed ail 
over witb mud, and blackened witb smoke, seated 
in ann-cbairs or rectined on silken concbes. At 
tbeir feet were spread or beaped Casbmere sbawls, 
tbe rarest fars of Siberia, tbe gold stxxSs of Persia, 
and silyer disbes, off wbicb tbey bad notbing to 
eat but a black dougb baked in tbe asbes, and 
half-broiled and bloody borse-flesb. Singular 
assemblage of abundance and want, of rîcbes and 
filtb, of luxury and wretcbedness ! 

Between tbe camp and tbe city were met troops 
of soldiers dragging along tbeir booty, or driving 
before tbem, like beasts of burden, Moscovites 
bending under tbe weigbt of tbe pillage of tbeir 
capital ; for tbe fire brougbt to view neany t wenty 
tbousandinbabitantSjpreviouslyunobfierTed in tbat 

VOL. II. E 
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city. Some of thèse Muacovitea of both | 

sexee were well dressed ; they were tradespeople. 
They came with the wreck of their property to 
seek refuge at our fires. They lived pell-mell 
with our aoldiere, protected by some, and toler- i 

ated, or rather acarcely remarked, by others. ! 

About ten tbousand of the enemy's troops were | 

in the same prudicament. For seveml daya they } 

wandered about among us irce, and some of theui i 

even still arnied. Our soldicrs met theso van- 1 

ijulshcd enenties without animoeity, or wîthout 
thiaking of makingthem prisoners; either because ' 

they considered the war at an end, fi-om thought- i 

leiuneBB, or from pity, and beuauae when not in 
battle the French delight in faavÎDg no enemies. 
Tliey aufiéred them to share their fires; nay, more, 
they alîowed them to pillage in their company. 
W hen some degree of ordur waa reatored, or rather 
when the officera had organiaed thia marauding aa 
a regular ayatem of forage, the great number of 
thèse Ruaaian atragglers then attracted notice.' 
Ordera were given to secure them ; but seven oc 
eight thousand had already escaped. It waa not 
long befure wo Lad to fîght them. 

On entérine the city, the Emperor waa Btruck i 

by a aigbt stiU inoie extraordinary : a few houses I 

acattered among the ruina weie ail tliat was left 
of the mighty Moacow. The smell iaauing from I 

thia colosaus, overthrown, bumed, and calcined, 
was horrible, Heapa of ashea, and at intervala, j 

fragmenta of walla or half-demolished pillars, were 
now tho only vestiges that marked the site of 
Btreeta. 

The si;burbs were aprinkled with RuBUans of 
both eexes, covcred wiûi garmenta uearly bumed. 
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They flitted like spectres among the ruins; squatted 
in the gardens, some of them were scratchîng up 
the earth in quest of vegetables, while others were 
disputing with the crows for the relies of the dead 
animais which the anny had left behind. Farther 
on, others again were seenplunging into the Moskwa 
to brîng outsome of the corn which hadbeen thrown 
into it by command of Rostopchin, and which they 
devoured without préparation, soured and spoiled 
as it already was. 

Meanwhile the sight of the booty, in such of 
the camps where every thing was yet wanting, 
inâamed the soldiers whom their duty or stricter 
officers had kept with their colours. They mur- 
mured. *' Why were they to be kept back ? 
Why were they to perish with famine and want, 
when every thing was within their reach? Was 
it right to allow the enemy*s fires to destroy what 
might be saved ? Why was such respect to bo 
paid io the conflagration?" They added, that 
'^ as the inhabitants of Moscow had not only 
abandoned, but even endeavoured utterly to de- 
stroy it, ail that they could save would be fairly 
gained ; that the remains of that city, like the 
relies of the arms of the conquered, belonged by 
right to the TÎetors, as the Muscovites had turned 
their capital into a vast machine of war, for the 
purpose of annihilating us." 

The best principled and the best disciplined 
were those who argued thus, ând it was impossi- 
ble to reply satisfactorily to them. Ëxaggerated 
scruples, faowever, at first preventing the issuing of 
orders for pillage, it was permitted, unrestrained 
by régulations. Then it was, urged by the most 
imperious wants, ail hurried to share the spoil, the 

£2 
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soldiers of the éliie^ and even offîcers. Their chîefs 
were obliged to shut their eyes ; only such guards 
as were absolately indispensable remained with the 
eagles and the piled arms. 

. The emperor saw his whole army dispersed over 
the city. His progress was obstructed by a long 
file of marauders going in quest of booty, or retum- 
ing with it ; by tumultaous assemblages of soldiers 
grouped around the entrance of cellars, or the doors 
of palaces, shops, and churches, which the fire had 
nearly reached, and which they were endeavouring 
to break into. 

His steps were impeded by the fragments of fiir- 
niture of every kind which had been thrown ont of 
the Windows to save it from the flames, or by rich 
pillage whioh had been abandoned from caprice for 
some other booty ; foi* such is the way with soldiers; 
they are incessantly beginning their fortune afresh, 
taking every thing indiscriminately, loading them- 
selves beyond measure, as if they could carry ail 
they find ; then, after they hâve gone a few steps, 
compelled by fatigue to throw away sucoessively 
the greatest part of their burden. 

The roads were obstructed with it ; the open 
places, like the camps, were turned into markets, 
whither every one repaired to exchânge -superflui- 
ties for necessaries. There, the rarest articles, the 
value of which was not known to their possessors, 
were sold at a low price ; others, of deceitful ap- 
pearanoe, were pufchased at a price far beyond 
their worth. Gold, from being more portable, was 
bought at an immense loss with silver, which the 
knapsacks were incapable of holding. Every where 
soldiers were seen seated on baies of merchandise, 
on heaps of sugar and cojffee, amidst wines and thé 
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most ezquîsite liqueurs, whicb they were offering 
in exchange for à morsel of bread. Many, in an 
intoxication, aggravated by inanition, had fallen 
near the Hames, which reaehed them, and put an 
end to their lives. 

Most of the bouses and palaces whicb had escaped 
the fire, served, nevertheless, for quarters for the 
officers, and ail that tbey contained was respected. 
AU of them bebeld with pain this vast destruction, 
and the pillage whicb was its necessary conséquence. 
Some of our men belonging to the élite were re- 
proached with taking too much pleasure in coÙ 
lecting what tbey were able to save from the 
flames ; but their number was so few that tbey were 
mentioned by name. In thèse ardent men, war 
was a passion which presupposed the existence of 
many others. It was not covetousness, for tbey 
did not hoard; tbey spent lavishly what tbey 
picked up, taking in order to give, believing that 
one hand washed the other, and that tbey had paid 
for every tbing with the danger. 

Besides, on such an occasion, there is scarcely 
any distinction to be made, unless in ibe motive : 
some took with regret, others with pleasure, and 
ail from necessity. Amidst wealth whicb had 
ceased to belong to any individual, ready to be 
eonsumed or to be buried in ashes, we were placed 
in a quite novel situation, wbere rigbt and wrong 
were confounded, and for which no rule was.. laid 
down. The most délicate, either from principle^ 
or because tbey were richer than others, bought of 
the soldiers the provision and apparel whicb tbey 
required : some sent agents to plunder for them ;. 
and the most necessitous were forced to help them- 
selves with their own bauds. 
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As to the soIdierB, many of them beîng embar^ 
rassed with the fruits of theîr pillage^* became les» 
active, less thoughtiess : in danger they began ta 
calculate, and in order to save their booty, they ■ 

did what they would bave disdained to do to save t 

themselves. : 

It was amidst thi» confusion that Napoléon again \ 

entered Moscow. He had allowed tbis pillage^ i 

holding that bis army, scattered over the ruins, 
would not ransack tbem in vain. But when he 
learned that the disorder increased, that the old 
guard itself was seduced,tbat the Itussian peasantsT, 
who were at length allured thitber with provisions, 
for which he caused tbem to be liberally paid for 
tlie porpose of inducing others to corne, were rob- 
bed of tbe provisions which they brought usby ovat 
famished sotdiers — when he was informed tliat the 
différent corps, destitute of every thing, were ready 
to fight for tbe relies of Moscow — that, ônally, aîl 
the existiffg resources were wasted by this irregular 
pillage— he then issued strict orders, and forbade 
bis guard to leave their quarters. The churches, 
in which our cavalry had sheltered themselves, were 
restored to the Greek worsbip*. The business of 
plunder was ordered to be taken in turn by tbe 
corps, like any other duty, and direction» were at 
length given for securing the Russian stragglers. . 

But it was too late. Thèse soldiers had fled : 
the affrighted peasants retumed no more ; great 
quantities of provisions were wasted. The Frencb 

* Napoleo» also look measures ibr relieviag *Hhe nnforta- 
tnnate of ail classes/' Among other thiags, he ordered lists to be 
made of ail the citizens whom the conflagration haddeprived of 
the means of subsistence, opened houses of refuge for tbem, 
and supplied them with food. — Md, . 
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amny hâve sometimes fallen înto this fault, but on 
the présent occasion the fire pleads their excuse : 
no iinie was to be lost in anticipating the âames. 
It is, however, a remarkable fact, that at the first 
command perfect order was restored. 

Some writers, and even French ones, bave ran- 
sacked thèse ruîns in quest of traces of outrages 
which might bave been coramitted in them. There 
were very few. Most of our men bebaved gener- 
ously, considering the small number of inhabitants, 
and the great number of enemies, that they met 
with. But if in the first moments of pillage some 
excesses were committed, ought this to appear sur- 
prising in an army exasperated by such urgent 
wants, such severe sufferings, and composed of so 
many diflPerent nations ? 

Misfortunes having since overwhelmed thèse 
warriors, reproaches bave, as is always the case, 
been raised against them. Who can be ignorant 
that such disorders bave always been the bad side 
of great wars, the inglorious part of glory ; that the 
renown of conquerors casts its shadow, like every- 
thing else in this world ? Does there exist a créa- 
ture ever so diminutive,on every side of which the 
^un, great as is that luminary, can shine at once ? 
It is therefore a law of nature, that great bodies 
bave great shadows. 

Moreover, people bave been too much astonished 
at the virtues as well as at the vices of that army. 
They were the virtues of Ihe moment, the vices of 
the âge ; and for that very reason, the former were 
less praiseworthy, and the latter less reprehensible, 
înasmuch as they were, if I may so express myself, 
enjoined by exaraple and circumstances. Thus 
every thing is relative; this, however, does not 
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exclude fixed principles, ihe beat or absoiute good, 
as the point of departure and aim. But htse the 
question relates to the jadgment which has been 
formed of this amiy and its chief ; and he who 
would form a correct jadgment of them raust pat 
himself in their place. As, then, this position was 
very elevated, yery extraordinary, and yery com- 
plicated, few minds are capable of attaining it, 
embracinfç the whole of it, and appreciating ail its 
necessary resalts» 



CHAPTER IX. 



Conduct of EntusofF after abandoning Moscow — Rostopchia 
setB fire to' his seat at Woronowo — Partial actions at Czeri- 
kowo and Wiiikowo— -Ânziety and uneasiness of Napoléon — 
Consultation with his Chief Office» — Sends Lanriston to 
the Emperor. 

Meanwhile Katasoff, on leavins Moscow, had 
drawn Murât towards Kolomna, to the point where 
the Moskwa intersects the road. Hère, under 
favour of the night, he suddenly tumed to the south, 
proceeding by way of Podol, to throw himself be- 
tween Moscow and Kaluga. This nocturnal march 
of the Russians around Moscow, the ashes and 
fiâmes of which were wafted to them by the violence 
of the wind, was glooray and religions. They were 
liffhted on their march by the baleful conflagration, 
which was consuming the centre of their commerce, 
the sanctuary of their religion, the cradle of their 
empire ! Filled with horror and indignation, they 
ail kept a sullen silence, which was unbroken sa va 
by the duU and monotonous sound of their foot-* 
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steps, the roarîng of the fiâmes, and the howling 
of the tempest. The dismal light was freqnently 
interrupted by livid and sudden flashes. The 
brows of thèse warriors might then be seen con- 
tracted by a savage grief, and the fire of their 
sombre and threatening looks answered thèse 
fiâmes, which they regarded as onr work ; it alieady 
betrayed that ferocious revenge which was rankling 
in their hearts, which spread throughont the whole 
empire, and to which so many Frenchmen fell 
victims. . 

At that solemn moment, Kntusofi; in a firm and 
noble tone, informed his sovereign of the loss of 
bis capital. He declared, that, '^ in order to pré- 
serve the fertile provinces of the sonth, and his 
communication with Tormasoff and Tchitchakofi^, 
he had been obliged to abandon Moscow, but 
emptied of the inhabitants, who were the life of it ; 
that as the people were the soûl of every empire, 
80 wherever the Russian people were, there would 
be Moscow and the whole empire of Russia.*' 

At this point, however, he seemed to bend nnder 
the weight of his grief. He admitted that ^^ this 
wound was deep and oould never be efiaced ;" but 
soon recovering himself, he added, that ^^ the loss of 
Moscow made but one city less in the empire, that 
it was the sacrifice of a part for the sal vation of the 
whole. That he was throwing himself on the flank 
of the enemy's long line of opération, keeping him 
as it were blockad^ by his detachments : there he 
should watch his movements, cover the resouroes 
of the empire, and again complète his army ;" and 
alieady (this was on the 16th of September) he 
annoanoed, that '^ Napoléon would be foroed to 
abandon his fieital conquest/' 
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It is sald that on the receipt of tliis inielligence 
Alexander was tbunderstruck. Napoléon bnilt 
hopes on the weakness of hie rival, and the Russians 
at the same time drcaded theeffect of that weakness. 
The Czar disappointed both thèse hopes and fears. 
In his addresses io his subjects he exhibited him- 
self great as his misfortune ; ^' No pusillanimons 
déjection ! " he exclaimed : " Let ns vow redoubled 
courage and persévérance ! The enemy îs in 
deserted Moscow as in a tomb, veithout means of 
domination or even of existence. He entered 
Russia with three hundred thousand men of ail 
countries, without union or any national or religions 
bond ; — he has lost half of them by the sword, 
famine, and désertion : he has but the wreck of 
this army in Moscow ; he is in the lieart of Russia, 
and not a single Rnssian is at his feet. 

'^Meanwhile^ our forces are increasing and 
inclosing him. He is in the raidst of a mighty 
population, encompassed by armies which are 
waiting for, and keeping him in check. To escape 
famine, he will soon be obliged to direct his flight 
through the close ranks of our brave soldiers. 
Shall we then recède, when ail Europe is looktng 
on and encouraging us ? Let us, on the contrary, 
set it an example, and kîss the hand which has 
chosen us to be the first of the nations in the cause 
of virtue and independence." He concluded with 
an invocation to the Almighty. 

The Russians entertain différent opinions respect- 
îng their gênerai and their emperor. We, for our 
part, as enemies, can only judge of our enemies by 
their actions. Now such were their words, and 
their actions corresponded with them ! Com- 
rades! let us do them justice! their sacrifice 
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was complète, wîthotit reserve, witbout tardy re- 
grets. They hâve since claimed notbing, even 
when in tbe beart of tbe enemy s capital wbicb 
tbey preserved. Tbeir renown bas tbérefore 
remained great and unaullied. Tbey ba^jp known 
wbat is real glory ; and wben a more adyahced 
civilisation sball bave spread among ail classes, 
tbat great nation will also bave its brilliant era, 
apd will sway in its tum tbe sceptre of glory, wbicb 
it seems to be decreed tbat tbe nations of tiie earth 
sball successively relinquish to eacb otber. 

Tbis circuitous inarcb of Kutusoff, wbetber made 
from indécision or stratagem, tumed ont fortiinate 
for biro. Murât lost ail traces of bim for tbree 
days. Tbe Russian employed tbis interval in 
studying tbe ground and entrencbing bimself. His 
advanced-guard bad nearly reacbed "Woronowo, 
one of tbe finest domains belonging to connt Bos-. 
topcbin, wben tbat nobleman proceeded forward 
before it. Tbe Russians supposed tbat be was 
going to take a last look at tbis mansion, wben ail 
at once tbe édifice was wrapt from tbeir sigbt by 
clonds of smoke. 

Tbey hurried on to extinguisb tbe fire, but Ros- 
topcbin bimself rejected tbeir aid. Tbey bebeld 
bim amid tbe liâmes wbicb be was encouraging, 
smiling at tbe démolition of tbis splendid mansion, 
and tben witb a firm band penniag tbese words, 
wbicb tbe Frencb, sbuddering witb surprise, read 
on tbe iron gâte of a cburcb wbicb was left stand- 
ing : — " For eigbt years I bave been embellisbing 
tbis country-seat, wbere I bave lived bappily in 
tbe bosom of my family. The inbabitants of tbis 
estate, to tbe number of 1720, leave it on your 
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approach, whlle I bave set fire to my honse, that 
it may not be polluted by your présence. French- 
men, I bave relinquîsbed to you my two bouses at 
Moscow, witb tbeir furniture, wortb half a million 
of ruble» Hère you will find notbing but asbes ! " 

It was near tbis place tbat Murât came up with 
KutusoiF. On tbe 29tb of September tbere was a 
Smart engagement of cavalry towards Czerikowo, 
and anotber on tbe 4tb of October, near Yinkowo. 
But tbere, Miloradowitcb, too closely pressed, 
tumed round furiously, witb 12,000 borse, upon 
Sebastiani. He brougbt bim into sucb danger, 
tbat Murât, in tbe beat of tbe action, dictated a 
proposai for a suspension of arms, announcing to 
Kutusoff tbe approacb of a flag of truce. It was 
Lauriston tbat beexpected. But as tbe arrivai of 
Poniatowski at tbat moment gave us some supe- 
•riority, tbe king made no use of tbe letter wbicb 
be bad written ; be fougbt till nigbtfall, and re- 
pulsed Miloradowitcb. 

Meanwbile tbe conflagration at Moscow, wbicb 
commenced in tbe nigbt of tbe I4tb of September, 
suspended t]irougb our exertions daring tbe day of 
tbe i5tb, revived in tbe foUowing nigbt, and raging 
in its utmost violence on tbe 16tb, 17tb, and I8tb, 
abated on tbe 19tb. It ceasedon tbe 20tb. Tbat 
very day. Napoléon, wbom tbe flames bad driven 
from tbe Krenlin, retumed to tbe palace of tbe 
Czars. He attracted tbitber tbe looks of ail Eu- 
rope. Tbere be awaited bis convoys, bis rein- 
forcements, and tbe stragglers of bis army ; certain 
tbat ail bis men would be rallied by bis victory, 
by tbe allurements of tbe rîcb booty, by tbe as- 
tonisbing sigbt of captive Moscow, and, above ail. 
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by hid bwn glory, which, from the top of this im- 
mense pile of ruins, still shone attractive like a 
beacon upon a rock. 

Twice, however, on the 22nd and 28th of Sep- 
tember, letters from Murât had well^nigh drawn 
Napoléon from this fatal abodet They annonnced 
a battle ; but twice the orders for departure, writ- 
ten in conséquence, were bumed. It seemed as 
thouffh the war was finished for our emperor, and 
tbat ne was only waitmg for an answer fromPeters- 
burg. He nourished his hopes with the recollec- 
tions of Tilsit and Erfurt. Was it possible that 
at Moscow be should bave less ascendency over 
Alezander ? Then, like men who bave long been 
favourites of fortune, what he ardently wished he 
confidently expected. 

Hisgenius possessed^besides, that extraordinary 
faculty which consisted in throwing aside the most 
important occupation whenever he pleased, either 
for the sake of variety or of rest : for in him the 
power of Yolition surpassed that of imagination. 
In this respect he reigned over himself as much as 
he did over others. 

Thus, Paris diverted his attention from Peters- 
burg. His accumulating afPairs, and the couriers, 
which, in the first days, succeeded each other with- 
ont intermission, served to engage him. But the 
rapidity with which he transacted business soon 
left him nothing to do. His expresses, which at 
first came from France in a fortnight, ceased to 
arrive. A few military posts, placed in four towns 
leduced to ashes, and in wooden bouses rudely 
palisaded, were not sufficient to guard a road of 
ninety-three leagues : for we had not been able to 
fiz moi9 than a few steps, and those too far apart, 
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on so long a ladder. ThÎ8 too lengthened line of 
opération was broken ai every point where it was 
touched by the enemy : a few peasants and a hand- 
ful of Cossacks werequite sufficient for tbe purpose. 

Still no answer was received from Alexander. 
The uneasiness of Napoléon increased, and bis 
means of diverting bis attention from it dimiu- 
ished. Tbe activity of bis geniui^ accustomed to 
tbe govemment of ail Europe, bad notbing wbere- 
with to occupy itself but tbe management of one 
bundred tbousand raen ; and tben, tbe organisation 
of bis army was so perfect tbat tbis was scarcely 
any occupation. Hère every tbing was fixed ; be 
beld ail tbe wires in bis band : be was surrounded 
by mînisters wbo could ttU bim immediately, at 
any bour of tbe day, tbe position of eacb man in 
tbe morning or at nigbt, wbetber alone or not, 
wbetber witb bis colours, in tbe bospital, on leave 
of absence, or wbei^ver else be migbt be, and tbat 
from Moscow to Paris — to sucb a degree of per- 
fection bad tbe science of a concentrated adipinis- 
tration been tben brougbt, so experienced and well 
cbosen were tbe offîcers, and so mucb was required 
by tbeir commander. 

But eleven days bad now elapsed ; still Alejçan- 
der was silent, and still did Napoléon bope to over- 
come bis rival in obstinacy : tbus losing tbe time 
wbicb be ougbt to bave gained, and wbicb is always 
serviceable to defence against attack. 

From tbis period ail bis actions indicated to tbe 
Russiaus still more strongly tban at Witepsk, tbat 
tbeir migbty foe was resolved to fix bimself in tbe 
beart of tbeir empire. Moscow, tbougb in asbes, 
received an intendant and munîcipalities. Orders 
were issued to provision it for tbe winter. A 
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théâtre was formed amidst the ruins. The first- 
rate actors of Paris were, it is saîd, sent for. An 
Italian singer strove to reproduce, in the Kremlin, 
the evening entertainments of the Tuileries. By 
auch means Napoléon expected to dupe a govfem- 
ment which the hahit of reigning over error and 
ignorance had rendered an adept in ail thèse de*- 
œptions. 

He was himself sensihle of the inadequacy of 
thèse means, and yet Septemher was past, October 
had begun. Alezander had not deigned to reply ! 
it was an auront ! he was exasperated. On the 
3rd^of October, affcer a night of restlessness and 
anger, he summoned his marshals. " Corne in," 
said he, as soon as he perceived them, " hear the 
new plan which I hâve conceived; prince Eugène, 
read it." They listened. " We must bum the 
remains of Moscow, march by Twer to Peters- 
burg, where we shall be joined by Maodonald. 
Murât and Davoust will form the rear-guard." — 
The emperor, ail animation, fixed his sparkling 
eyes on his gênerais, whose frigid and silent coun- 
tenances ezpressed nothing but astonishment. 

Then exalting himself in order to rouse them — 
" What !'* said he, '* and are you not inflamed by 
this idea ? Was there ever so great a military 
achievement ? Henceforth this conquest is the 
only one that is worthy of us ! With what glory 
we shall be covered, and what will the whole world 
say, when it leams that in three months we li.ave 
conquered the two great capitals of the North !" 

But Davoust, as well as Dam, objected to hini, 
^^ the season, the want of supplies, a stérile, désert, 
and artificial road, that from Twer to Petersburg 
runs for a hundred leagues through morasses, and 
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which three hundréd peasants mîght in one day 
render impassable. Why keep proceeding north- 
ward ? why go to meet, to provoke and to defy the 
winter ? — it was already too near ; and what was 
to become of the six thousand wounded still in Mos- 
cow ? were they then to be left to the mercy of 
Kutusoff ? That gênerai would not fail to foUow 
close at our heels. We sbould hâve at once to 
attack and to défend ourselves, and to marcb to a 
conquest as though we were in flight." 

Thèse ofl&cers hâve declared that they then plro- 
posed varions plans ; a useless trouble with a prince 
whose genius outstripped ail other imaginations, 
and whom their objections would not hâve stopped, 
bad he been really determined to march to Peters- 
burg. But that idea was in him only a sally of 
anger, an inspiration of despair, on findîng himself 
obliged in the face of Europe to give way, to relin- 
quish a^ conquest, and to fall back. 

It was more especially a threat to frighten his 
officers as well as the enemy, and to bring about 
and promote a négociation which Caulaincourt was 
to open. That oificer had made himself agreeable 
to Alexander ; he was the only one of the grandees 
of Napoléon s court who had acquired any influence 
over his rival ; but for some months past Napoléon 
had kept him at a distance, because he had not 
been able to persuade him to approve his expédition. 

It was nevertheless to this very man that he was 
that day obliged to bave recourse, and to disclose 
his anxiety. He sent for him ; but when alone 
with him, he hesitated. Taking him by the arm, 
he walked to and fro a long time in great agitation, 
while his pride prevented him from breaking so 
painful a silence : at length it yielded, but in a 
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ibreatening manner. Caulaincourt was to beg the 
enemy to solicit peace of him, as if he deigned to 
grant it. 

After a few words which were scarcely articu- 
late, he said, that ^'he was about to march to 
Petersburg. He knew that the destruction of that 
eity would no doubt give pain to bis grand equerry. 
Russia would then rise against the Emperor Alex- 
ander : tbere would be a conspiracy against that 
monarch ; he would be assassinated, which would 
be a most unfortunate circumstance. He esteemed 
that prince and should regret him, both for his 
own sake and that of France. His disposition," 
he added, "was suitable to our interests ; no prince 
could replace him with such adyantage to us. He 
thought, therefore, of sending Caulaincourt to him, 
to prevent such a catastrophe." 

The Duke of Vicenza, howeyer, more obstinate 
than disposed to flattery, did not alter his tone. 
He maintained that " thèse overtures would be 
useless ; that so long as the Russian territory was 
not entirely evacuated, Alexander would not listen 
to any proposais ; that Russia was sensible of ail 
her advantage at this season of the year ; nay, 
more, that this step would be detrimental to him- 
self, inasmuch as it would demonstrate the need 
which Napoléon had of peace, and betray ail the 
embarrassment of our situation." 

He added, " that the more particular the sélec- 
tion of the negociator, the more clearly he would 
show his anxiety ; that therefore he would be more 
likely to fail than any other, especially as he should 
go with the certainty of failing/' The emperor 
abruptly terminated the conversation by thèse 
words : " Well, then, I will send Lauriston." 

TOL II. F 
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The latter asserts, that he added fresh objections 
to the preceding, and that, being urged by the 
emparer, he recommended to him to begin his 
retreat that very day by way of Kaluga. Napoléon, 
irritated at this, acrimoniously replied, '' that he 
liked simple plans, less circuitous rontes, high 
roads, the road by which he had corne, yet ne 
would not re-tread it but with peace. Then show- 
ing to him^ as he had donc to the Duke of Yicenza, 
the letter which he had written to Alexander, he 
ordered him to go and obtain of Kutusoff a safe- 
conduct to Petersburg. The last words of the 
emperor to Laurieton were ; " I want peace, I must 
hâve peace, I absolutely will hâve peace; only save 
my honour ! " 



CHAPTER X. 

Conférence of Laurîston \Âth EutusoflF — Artful Conduct of the 
latter— Armistice — Infatuation of Murât — Distress of the 
French Army — Waminga of the impending Danger — Napo- 
léon' s obstinacy in remaining. 

The General set out, and reached the advanced 
posts on the 5th of October. Hostilities were in- 
stantly suspended, and an interview granted, at 
which Wolkonsky , aide-de-camp to Alexander, and 
Beningsen were présent without Kutusoff. Wilson 
asserts, that the Russian gênerais and officers, 
suspicions oftheir commander, and accusing him of 
weakness, had raised a cry of treason, and that the 
latter had not dared to leave his camp. 

As Lauriston s instructions purported that he 
was to address himself to no one but Kutusoff, he 
peremptorily rejected any intermediate communi- 
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cation, and seizing, as he said, this occasion foi: 
breaking off a négociation wliich he disapproved, 
he retired in spite of ail the solicitations of Wol- 
konsky, wlth the intention of retuming to Moscow. 
In that case, no doubt, Napoléon, exasperated, 
would hâve fallen npon Kutusoff, overthrown him 
and destroyed his army, as yet yery incomplète, 
and hâve forced him into a peace. In case of less 
décisive success, he would at least hâve been able 
to retire without loss upon his reinforcements. 

Unfortunately, Beningsen desired an interview 
with Murât. Lauriston waited. The chief of the 
Russian staff, an abler negociator than soldier, 
strove to charra this monarch of yesterday, by dé- 
monstrations of respect ; to seduce him by praises; 
to deceive him with smooth words, breathing no- 
thing but a weariness of war and the hope of peace : 
and Murât, tired of battles, anzious respecting their 
resuit, and, as it is said, regretting his throne, now 
that he had no hope of a b^ter, suffered himself to 
be charmed, seduced, and deceived. 

Beningsen was equally successful in persuading 
his own commander, and the leader of our van- 

fuard ; he sent in great haste for Lauriston, and 
ad him conducted to the Bussian camp, where . 
Kutusoff was waiting for him at midnight. The 
interview began inauspiciously. Konownitzin and 
Wolkonsky wished to be présent. This shocked 
the French gênerai : he insisted that they should 
retire, and they complied. 

As soon as Lauriston was alone with Kutusoff, 
he explained his motives and his object, and applied 
for a safe-conduct to Petersburg. The Bussian 
gênerai replied, that a compliance with this deraand 
exceeded his powers; but he immediately proposed 

f2 
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to send Wolkonsky with the letter from Napoléon 
to Alexander, and ofiPered an armistice till the retum 
of that officer. He accompanied thèse proposais 
with pacifie protestations, which were subsequently 
repeated by ail his gênerais. 

According to theur account, " they ail deplored 
the continnance of the war. And what was its 
object ? Their nations, like their emperors, ought 
to esteem, to love, and to be allies of one another. 
It was their ardent wish that a speedy peace might 
arrive from Petersburg. Wolkonsky conld not 
make haste enough." They pressed round Lau- 
riston» drawing him aside, taking him by the hand, 
and lavishing upon him those caressing manners 
which they hâve inherited from Asia. 

It was soon demonstrated that the ehief f>oint in 
which they were ail agreed was to deceive Murât 
and his emperor; and in this they succeeded. 
Thèse détails transported Napoléon with joy. Cre- 
dulous from hope, perhaps from despair, he was for 
some moments dazzled by thèse appearances; eager 
to escape from the inward feeling which oppressed 
him, he seemed désirons to deaden it by resignin? 
himself to an expansive joy. He summoned ail 
his gênerais; he triumphantly announced to them 
a very speedy peace. " They had but to wait 
another fortnight. None but himself was acquaint- 
ed with the Russian character. On the receipt of 
his letter, Petersburg would be illuminated." 

But the armistice proposed by Kutusoff was so 
unsatisfactory to him, that he ordered Murât to 
break it instantly ; it nevertheless continued to be 
ôbserved, the cause of which is unknown, 

This armistice was a singular one. If either party 
wished to break it,three hours' notice was to be suf- 
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ficient. It was confined to the fronts of the two 
camps, but did not extend to their flanks. Such at 
least was the interprétation put upon it by the Rus- 
sians. We cpuld not brîng up a qonvoy, or send 
out a foraging party, without fighting ; so that the 
war continued every where,excepting where it could 
be favourable to us. 

In the first of the succeedîng days, Murât took it 
into his head to show himself at the enemy's ad- 
Tanced posts. There he was gratified by the notice 
which his fine person, his repiitation for bravery, 
and his rank, procured him. The Russian officers 
took good care not to displease him ; they were 
profuse of ail the marks of respect calculated to 
strengthen his illusion. He could giye his ordera 
to their videttes just as he did to the French. If 
he took a fancy to any part of the ground which 
they occupied, they cheerfully gave it up to him. 

Some Cossack chiefs eyen went so far as to affect 
enthusiasm, and to tell him that they had ceaaed to 
acknowledge any other as emperor but him who. 
reigned at Moscow. Murât believed for a moment 
that they would no longer fight against him. He 
went even farther. Napoléon was heard to exclaim, 
while reading his letters, " Murât, king of the Cos- 
sacks ! What madness !" The most extravagant- 
ideas were conceived by men on whom fortune had 
lavished ail sorts of faveurs. 

As for the emperor, who was not so easily de- 
ceived, he had but a few moments of factitious joy. 
He soon complained " that an annoying warfare of 
partisans hovered around him ; that notwithstand- 
ing ail thèse pacifie démonstrations, he was sensible 
that bodies of Cossacks were prowling on his flanks 
and in his rear. Had not one hundred and fifty 
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dragoons of his old guard been suiprised and roiit* 
ed hy a number of thèse barbarians ? And this 
two days afberthe armistice, on the road to Mojaisk, 
on his line of opération, that by which the army 
commnnicated with its magazines, its reinforoe- 
ments, its dépôts, and himself with Europe ? " 

In fact two convoys had just fallen into the 
enemy's hands on that road : one through the nég- 
ligence of its commander, who put an end to his life 
in despair ; and the other through the cowardice of 
an officer who was about to be punished when the 
retreat commenoed. The destruction of the army 
was his salvation *. 

Dur soldiers, and especially our ca^alry, were 
obliged every moming to go to a great distance in 
quest of provisions for the evening and thenextday; 
and as the environs of Mosco w and Winko wo became 
gradually more and more drained, they were daily 
necessitated to extend their excursions. Both men 
and horses retumed wom ont with fatigue, that is to 
say, such of them as retumed at ail ; for we had to 
fight for every bushel of rye, and for every truss of 
forage. It Was a séries of incessant surprises and 
skirmishes, and of continuai losses. The peasantry 
took a part in it. They punished with death such 
of their number as the prospect of gain had allured 
to our camp with provisions. Others set fire to 
their own villages, to drive our foragers out of 
them, and to give them up to the Cossacks whom 
they had previously summoned, and who kept us 
there in a state of siège, 

It was the peasantry also who took Yerîa, a town 

* Tbis is DQt the fact. An ÎDquiry was instituted into thé 
conduct of the offioer, and he wa» aequitted.-— .£d. 
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in the neighbourhood of Moscow. One of their 
priests is saîd to bave planned and executed this 
coup'de-main, He armed the inhabitants, obUined 
sonie troops from Kutusoff, then on the lOth of 
October, before day-break, he caused the signal of 
jft false attack to be given in one quarter, wnile in 
another he himself made an attack upon our palis- 
ades, destroyed them,penetrated into the town, and 
put the whole garrison to the sword. 

Thus the war was every where ; in our front, on 
our flanks, and in our rear : our army was weaken- 
ing, and the enemy becoming daily more enterpris- 
ing. This conquest was destined to fare like 
many others, which are won in the mass, and 
lost piec^neal. 

Murât himself at length grew uneasy. In thèse 
daily skirmishes he had seen half the remnant of 
his cavalry melted away. At ihe advanced posts, 
the Russian offîcers on meeting with ours, either 
^om weariness, vanity, or military frankness car- 
ried to indiscrétion, exaggerated the disasters which 
threatened us. Showing us those wild-looking 
faorses, scarcely at ail broken in, whose long mânes 
swept the dust of the plain,they said, " Did not this 
tell us that a numerous cavalry was joining them 
from ail quarters, while ours was gradually perish- 
ing ? Did not the continuai discharges of fire-arms 
within their line apprise us that a multitude o^ 
recruits were there training under favour of the 
armistice ? " 

And in fact, notwithstandîng the long joumeys 
which they had to make, ail thèse roiruits joined 
the army. There was no occasion to defer calling 
them together, as in other years, till deep snows, • 
obstructmg ail the roads excepting the high road, 
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rendered their désertion impossible. Not oné 
failed to obey tbe national appeal ; ail Russia 
rose : motbers, it was said, wept for joy on learn- 
ing tbat their sons had been selected for -soldiers : 
they hast«ned to acquaint them with this glorions 
intelligence, and even accompanied tbem io see 
them marked with the sign of the Orusaders, to 
hear them cry, 'Tis the wUl of God ! 

The Rnssian officers added, " That they were 
particularly astonished at our security on the ap- 
proach of their mighty winter, which "Was thei* 
natural and most formidable ally, and which they 
expected every moment : they pitied us and urged 
us to fly. In a fortnight," said they, " your nails 
will drop oflF, and your arms will fall from your 
benumbed and half-dead fingers." 

The language oî some of the Cossack chiefs was 
also remarkable. They asked our offîcers, " if they 
had not in their own country, com enough, air 
enough, graves enough — in short room enough to 
live and die ? Why then did they come so far from 
home to throw away their lives and to fatten a 
foreign soil with their blood ?" They added, that 
" this was a robbery of their native land, which^ 
while living it is our duty to cultivate, to défend 
and to embellish ; and to which after our death 
we owe our bodies, which we received from i1^ 
which it bas fed, and which in their turn ought 
to feed it." 

The emperor was not ignorant of thèse waming», 
but he would not suffer his resolution to be shaken 
by them. Xhe uneasiness which had again seized 
him betrayed itself in angry orders. It was then 
that he caused the churcbes of the Kremlin to be 
stripped of every thing that could serve for a trophy 
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to the grand array. Thèse objects, devoted to de^ 
struction by the Russlans themselves, belonged, he 
said, to the conquerors by the double right con- 
ferred by victory, and by the conflagration. 

It required long eflbrts to remove the gigantic 
cross from the steeple of Ivan the Great, to the 
possession of which the Russians attached the sal- 
vation of their empire. The emperor detemiined 
that it should adom the dôme of the Invalides at 
Paris. During the work it was remarked that a 
great namber of ravens kept flying round this 
cross, and that Napoléon, weary of their hoarse 
croaking, exclaimed, that '^ it seemed as if thèse 
flocks of ill-omened birds meant to défend it." We 
cannot prétend to tell ail that he thought in this 
critîcal situation, but it is well known that he was 
accessible'to every kind of preseutiment. 

His daily excursions, always illumined by a 
brilliant sun, in which he strove himself to per- 
çoive and to make others recognise his star, did 
not amuse him. To the suUen silence of inanimate 
Moscow was superadded that of the surrounding 
déserts, and the still more menacing silence of 
Alexander. It was not the faint sound of the foot- 
steps of our soldiers, wandering in this vast sepul- 
chre, that could rouse our emperor from his rêverie, 
aiîd snatch him from his painful recollections and 
still more painful anticipations. 

His nights in particular became irksome to him. 
He passed part of them with Count Daru. It was 
then only that he admitted the danger of his situa- 
tion. " From Wilna to Moscow what submissîon, 
what point of support, of rest, or of retreat, marked 
his power ? It was a vast, bare and désert field of 
battle, in which his diminished armywas impercep- 
tible, insulated, and as it were lost in the horrors, 
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of an immense void. In this country of foreign 
manners and religion, be had net conquered à sin- 
gle individual ; he was in fact master only of the 
ground on which he stood. That which he had 
just quitted and left bebind him was no more his 
than that which he had not reached. Insuffîcient 
for thèse vast déserts, he was lost as it were in 
their immense space," 

He then reviewed the différent resolutions of 
which he still had the choice. " People imagined," 
he said, ^' that he had nothing to do but march, 
without considering that it would take a roonth to 
refit his army and to evacuate his hospitals ; that 
if he relinquished his wounded, the Cossacks would 
daily be seen triumphing over his sick and his 
stragglers. He would appear to fly. Ail Europe 
would resound with the report ! Europe, which en- 
vied him, which was seeking a rival under whom 
to rally, and would imagine that it had found such 
a rival in Alexander." 

Then, appreciating ail the power which he de- 
rivedfrom the notion of his infaïlibility,he trembled 
at the idea of giving it the first blow. " What a 
frightful succession of dangerous wars would date 
from his first rétrograde step ! Let not then his 
înactivity be censured ! . As if I did not kno y/' 
added he, *' that in a military point of view Mos- 
co w is of no value ! But Moscow is not a military 
position, it is a political position. People look 
upon me as a gênerai there, when in fact I am only 
emperor ! He then exclaimed that ^' in political 
measures we ought never to recède, never to rétro- 
grade, never to admit ourselves to be wrong, as it 
lessened our considération ; that even when in 
error, we ought to persist in it, in order to hâve 
the appearance of being in the right." 
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On thîs account he adhered to his own opinion 
with that tenacity, which, <m other occasions, was 
his best quality, but in this case his worst defect. 

His distress meanwhile increased. He knew that 
he must not dépend npon the Pmssian army : an 
ûitimation from too authentic a source, addressed 
to Berthier, extinguished his confidence in the sup- 
port of the Austrians. He was sensible that Ku- 
tusoff was only trifling with him, but he had so far 
committed himself, that he could neither advance 
nor stay where he was ; nor retreat, nor fight, with 
honour and success. Thus altemately impelled and 
held back by ail that can dacide and dissuade, he 
remained npon those ashes, almost ceasing to hope, 
but continuing to désire. 

The letter of which Laoriston was the bearer, 
had been despatched on the 6th of October ; the 
answer to it could scarcely arrive before the 20th ; 
and yet, in spite of so many threatening démonstra- 
tions, the pride, the policy, and perhaps the health 
of Napoléon induced him to pursue the worst of 
ail courses, that of waiting for this answer, and of 
trusting to time, which was destroying him. Daru, 
as well as his other officers, was astonished to find 
in him no longer that prompt décision, variable and 
rapid as the circumstances that called it forth; they 
asserted, that his genius could no longer accommo- 
date itself to them ; they placed it to the account of 
his natural persistence, which led to his élévation, 
and was likely to cause his downfall. 

But in this extremely crîtical military position, 
which, by its complication with a political position, 
became the most délicate which ever existed, it was 
hardly to be expected that a character which had 
hitherto been so great,from its unshakenconstancy. 
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would make a speedy renunciation of the object 
which he had proposed to himself ever since he leffc 
Witepsk. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Illusions by which he kept up his own and his Army 'S Hopefij 
— Count Daru'ft Advice — Rupture of the Annistiee — Inca- ^ 
pacity of Berthier— DisastrouB Engagement at Winkowo — 
Napoléon détermines to leave Moscow. 

Napoléon, however, was completely aware of 
his situation. To him ever5rthing seemed lost if he 
receded in the face of astonished Europe, and every 
thing saved if he could yet overcome Alexander in 
détermination. He appreciated but too well the 
means that were left him to shake the constancy of 
his rival ; he knew that the number of effective 
troops,that his situation, the season, in short every- 
thing, would become daily more and more unfa- 
vourable to him ; but he reckoned upon that force 
of illusion which his renown gave him. Hitherto, 
that had lent to him a real and never-failing 
strength ; he endeavoured therefore to keep up by 
specious arguments the confidence of his people, 
and perhaps also the faint hope that was yet left to 
himself. 

Moscow, empty of inhabitants, no longer fur- 
nished him with anything to lay hold of. " It is 
no doubt a misfortune," said he, " but this mis- 
fortune is not without its advantage. Had it been 
otherwise, he would not hâve been able to keep 
order in so large a city, to overawe a population of 
three hundred thousand soûls, and to sleep in the 
Kremlin without having his throat eut. They hâve 
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left us nothîng but ruîns, but at least we are quiet 
among tbem. Millions hâve no doubt slipped 
througb our hands, but how manythousand millions 
is Russia losing ! Her commerce is ruined for a 
century to come. The nation is thrown back ûfty 
years ; this of itself is an important resuit. Wheri 
the first moment of enthusiasm is past, this reflec- 
tion will fin them with consternation." The con- 
clusion which he drew was, that so violent a shock 
would convulsé the throne of Alexander, and force 
that prince to sue for peace. 

If he reviewed his différent corps étarmée^ as 
thetr reduced battalions now presented but a nar- 
row front, which he had traversed in a moment, 
this diminution vexed him; and whether he wished 
to dissemble for the sake of his enemies or his own 
people, he declared that the practice hitherto pur-' 
sued, of ranging the men three deep, was wrong, 
and that two were suffîcient; he therefore ordered 
that in future his infantry ishould be drawn up in 
two ranks only. 

Nay, more, he insisted that the inflexibility of 
the regimental retums should give' way to this 
illusion. He disputed their results. The obsti- 
nacy of Count Lobau could not overcome his; he 
was désirons, no doubt, of makinghis aide-de-camp 
understand what he wished others to believe, and 
that nothing could shake his resolution. 

Murât, nevertheless, transmitted to him tidings 
of the distressed state of his advanced guard. They 
terrified Berthier ; but Napoléon sent for the officer 
who brought them, pressed him with his interro- 
gatories, daunted him with his looks, and dumb- 
founded him with his incredulity. The statements 
of Murat's envoy lost much of their assurance. 
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Napoléon took advantage of his hésitation to keep 
up the hopes of Berthier, and to persuade him that 
matters were not yet so veiy urgent ; and he sent 
back the officer to Murat*s camp with the opinion, 
which he would no doubt propagate, that the em- 
peror was immoveable, that he doubtless had his 
reasons for thus persisting, and that they must ail 
redouble their exertions. And really, for several 
more days, the pride of an unshaken countenanoe 
was the only means by which he could keep up 
the prospect of négociation. 

Meanwhile the attitude of his army seconded 
fais wishes. Most of the officers persevered in their 
confidence. The common soldiers, who, seeing 
their whole lives in the présent moment, and ex- 
pecting but little from the future, concemed them- 
selves but little about it, retained their thought- 
lessness, the most valuable of their qualities. The 
rewards, however, which the emperor bestowed 
profusely upon them in the daily reviews, were 
received only with a sedate joy, mingled with some 
degree of déjection. The vacant places that were 
about to be fiUed up were yet dyed with blood. 
Thèse, faveurs were threatening. 

On the other hand, ever since they had left 
Wilna, many of them had thrown away their 
winter garments, that they might load thernselves 
with provisions. Their shoes were worn eut by the 
length of the march, and the rest of their apparel 
by the actions in which they had been engaged ; 
but, in spite of ail, their attitude was still lofby. 
They carefiillyconcealed their wretched plight from 
the notice of the emperor, and appeared before him 
with their arms bright and in the best order. In 
this first court of the palace of the Czars, eight 
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hundred leagues from theîr regources, and after so 
many battles and bivouacs, they were anxions to 
appear still clean, ready, and smart ; for hereîn 
consifits the pride of the soldier; hère they piqued 
themselTes upon it the more on account of the dif- 
ficulty, in order to astonish, and because man prides 
himself on every thing that requires extraordinary 
effort. 

The emperor complaisantly affected to know 
no belter, catching at every thing to keep up his 
hopes, when ail at once the first snows fell. With 
them fell ail the illusions vv^ith which he had en-- 
deavoured to surround hiipself. From that mo- 
ment he thought of nothing but retreat, without, 
however, pronouncing the word, and yet no posi- 
tive order for it conld be obtained from him. He 
merely said, that in twenty days the army must 
be in winter-quarters, and he urged the departure 
of his wounded. On this, as on other occasions, 
he would not consent to the voluntary relinquish- 
ment of any thing, however trifling ; there was a 
deficiency of horses for his artillery, now too nu- 
merous for an army so reduced ; it did not signify, 
atid he flew into a passion at the proposai to leave 
part of it in Moscow. " No ; the enemy would 
make a trophy of it," — and he insisted that every 
thing should go along with him. 

In this désert country, he gave oMers for the 
purchase of 20,000 horses,* and he expected forage 
for two months to be provided on a tract where 
the most distant and dangerous excursions were not 

* M. de Segur is in^error hère. Tho simple fact is, that a 
great number of individuals in the army having more horses than 
the régulations allowed, Napoléon purchased the surplus for the 
use of the artillery, &c. — Ed, 
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sufficîent for the supply of the passing day. Some 
of his offîcers were astonished to hear orders which 
it was 80 impossible to exécute; but we hâve 
already seen that he sometimes issued such orders 
to deceiye his enemies, and most frequently to in- 
dicate to his own troops the extent of his neces- 
sities, and the exertions which they ought to make 
for the purpose of supplying them. 

His distress manifested itself only in some pa- 
roxysms of ill-humour. It was in the moming at 
his levée. There, amid the assembled chiefs, in 
whose auxious looks he imagined he could read 
disapprobation, he seemed desirous to awe them 
hy the severity of his manner, by his sharp tone, 
and his abrupt language. From thé paleness of 
his face, it was évident that Truth, whose best 
time for obtaining a hearing is in the darkness of 
nîght, had oppressed him grievously by her pré- 
sence, and tired him with her unwelcome light. 
Sometimes, on thèse occasions, his bursting heart 
would overflow, and pour forth his sorrows around 
him by movements of impatience ; but so far from 
lîghtening his griefs, he aggravated them by those 
acts of injustice for which he reproached himself, 
and which he was afterwards anxious to repair. 

It was only to Count Daru that he unbosomed 
himself frankly, but without weakness. He said, 
" he should i^arch upon Kutusoff, crush or drive 
him back, and then tum suddenly towards Smo- 
lensk." Daru, who had before approved this course, 
replied, that *•* it was now too late ; that the Rus- 
sian army was reinforced, his own weakened ; his 
victory forgotten; that the moment his troops 
should tum their faces towards France, they would 
slip away fiom him by degrees; that each soldier, 
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Son laden with booty, woald try to get the start of the 
aimjy for the purpose of selling it in France."— 
hiT^ ** What tben, ia to be done ?" exclaimed the em- 
peror. *' Reinain hère," replied Dam, " make one 
vast entrenched camp of Moscow and pass the win- 
ter in it. He would answer for it that there would 
be no want of bread and sait : the rest foraging 
on a large scale would supply . Such of the horses 
as they conld not procure food for might bé salted 
down. As to lodgings, if there were not bouses 
enough, the cellars might make up the deficiency. 
Hère we might stay till the retum of spring, when 
our reinforcements and ail Lithuania in arms 
should corne to relieve, to join us, and to complète 
the conquest." 

After listening to this proposai the emperor was 
for some time silent and thoughtfal ; he then re- 
plied, ^^ This is a lion's counsel ! But what would 
Paris say ? what would they do there ? what bave 
they been doing there for the last three weeks that 
they have-not heard from me ? who knows what 
"would be the effect of a suspension of communica- 
tions for six months ? No ; France would not ac- 
custom itself to my absence, and Prussia and Aus- 
jr. I tria would take adTantage of it *." 
^m Still Napoléon could not make up bis mind 
jaidl either to stay or to départ. Overcome in this 
[pive . stmggle of obstinacy, he.deferred from day to day 
00- the avowal of bis defeat. Amid the dreadfal storm 
[196, of men and éléments which was gathering around 
la»' him, bis ministers and bis aides-de-camp saw him 
bis pass whole days in discussing the merits of some 

jij * Oenend Gourgaud maintains that it is impossible for aaj 

7 such conversation to hâve taken place. It is certain that the 

lef) plan attributed to Dam is absnrd in the extrême. — Ed» 
VOL. II. G 
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aew versea whieh he had leeeiyed, or the legula- 
tions for the Comédie Française ià Paris, whieh 
he took three evenings to finish. As they weie 
acquainted with his deep anziety, they admired the 
strength of his genius, and the facilityYdth whioh 
he oould take off or fiz the whole force of his at- 
tention on whatey^ he pleased. 

It was merely remarked that he prolonge^ his 
meals, whieh had hitherto heen so simple and so 
short. He seemed désirons of stifling thought hy 
repletion. He would then pass whde hours half 
reclined, as if torpid, and awaîting with a novel in 
his hand the catastrophe of his terrible history. 
On beholding this ohstinateand inflexible charac- 
ter, strugglingwith impossibility, his ofioers wouM 
then observe to one another, that^ having arrived 
at the summit of his glory, he no doubt foresaw 
that frotn his first rétrograde step would date its 
décline; that for this reason he oontinued immove- 
able, clinging to.and lingering a fbw mements 
longer on this élévation. 

Kutusoff, meanwhile, was gaining the time whieh 
we were losing. His letters to Alexander de- 
scribed ^'his army as being in the midst of plenty ; 
his recroits arriving from ail quarters and being 
trained ; his wounded recovering in the bosonk of 
their familles ; the whole of the peasantry on foot, 
some in arms, some on the look-out from the topsof 
steeples, or in our camp, while others were stealing 
into our habitations, and even into the Kremlin. 
Bostopchin received a daily report of what was 
passing at Moscow, as regularly as before its cap- 
ture. If they undertook to be our guides, it was 
for the purpose of delivering us into his hands. 
His partisans were erery day bringing in some 
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huïidreds of prîsoners. Every tlring concurred to 
destroy the enemy's army and to strengthen h\ê 
6wn ; to serve him and to betray us ; in a word, 
the campaîgn, which was over for us, was but just 
about to begin for them." 

Kutusoff neglected no adv antage. He made his 
camp ring with the newsof Ûie yictory of Salamanca. 
"The French/* said he, "are expelkd from Madrid. 
The hand of the Most High presses heavily upon 
Napoléon. Moscow will be his prison, his grave, 
and that of ail his grand army. We shall soon take 
France in Russîa ! " It was in such language l^at 
the RttSfflan gênerai addtessed his troops and his 
emper(»p ; and nevertheless he still kept up appear- 
ances with Murât. At once bold and crafty, he 
contrived slowly to prépare a suddenandimpetuous 
warfare, and tô eover his plans for our destruc- 
tion with démonstrations of kindness and honeyed 
words. 

. At length, after several days of illusion, the charm 
waa dispeiled. A Cossack completely dissolved it. 
This barbarian fired at Murai;, at the moment when 
that prince came as usual to show himself at the 
advanced posts. Highly exasperated. Murât imme- 
diately declared to Miloradowitch that an armistice 
which was incessantly violated was at an end ; 
and that thenceforward eacb must only look to 
kimself *. 

At the same time he apprised the cmperor that 
the woody eountry on his left might faveur the 
enemy's attempts against his flank and rear ; that his 
first line, being baeked against a ravine, might be 

* No such déclaration was made by Murai. The Rusaians are 
said to hâve violated the armistice without giviug any notice, in 
the hope of destroying the Prench advanced -guard.—JFrf. 

a2 
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precîpitated iiito it ; tbat, in short, the position 
which be occupied, in adyance of a défile, was 
dangerous, and rendered a rétrograde movement 
absolutely necessary. But Napoléon wonld not 
consent to this step, though he had at first point- 
ed out Woronowo as a more secure position. In 
this war, still in bis view rather political than 
military, he dreaded above ail the appearance of 
receding. He preferred risking every tbing. 

However, on the 13tb of October, be sent back 
Lauriston to Murât, to examine the position of the 
yan-guard. As to the emperor, either from a tena- 
cious adhérence to bis first hope, or tbat any dispo^ 
sition which might be construed into a préparation 
for retreat equally shocked bis pride and bis policy, 
a singular négligence was remarked in bis pré- 
parations for departure. He nevertbeless thonght 
of it, for tbat very day be traced bis plan of retreat 
by Woloklamsk, Zubtzow, and Bieloi, on Witepsk. 
A moment afterwards he dictated another on Smo- 
lensk. Junot received orders to bum on the 21st, 
at Kolotskoi, ail the muskets of the wounded, and 
to blow up the ammunition wagons. D'HiUiers 
was to occupy Elnia, and to form magazines at tbat 
place. It was not till the 17tb, at Moscow, tbat 
Berthier thoughtof causing leather tobe distributed 
for the first time among the troops. 

This major-general was a wretcbed substitute for 
bis principal on this critical occasion. In a strange 
country and climate, be recommended no newpre- 
caution, and be expected the minutest détails to be 
dictated by bis emperor, Tbey were forgotten. 
This négligence or want of foresight was attended 
with fatal conséquences. In an army, each division 
of which was commanded by a marsbal, a prince, 
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or even a king, one relied perhaps too much on tbe 
other. Besîdes, Berthier gave no orders of himself ; 
he thought it enough to repeat exactly the very 
letier of Napoléon s commanda ; for, as to their 
spirit, eîther from fatigue or habit, he was inces- 
santlyconfounding the positive with the conjectural 
parts of those instructions. 

Napoléon meanwhile rallied his corps -^ armée* 
The reviews which he held in the Kremlin were 
more fréquent; heformed allthedismounted cavalry 
into battalions, and lavishly distributed rewards. 
The division of Claparède, the trophies, and ail the 
wounded that could be removed, set out for Mo- 
jaisk': the rest were coUected in thegreat Foundling 
Hospital ; French surgeons were placed there ; and 
the Russian wounded, intermixed with ours, were 
intended to serve them for a safeguard. 

But it was too late. Amid thèse préparations, 
and at the moment when Napoléon was reviewing 
Ney's divisions in the first court of the Kremlin, a 
report was ail at once circulated around him, that 
the report of cannon was heard towards Vinkowo. 
It was some time before any one durst apprise him 
of the circumstance ; some from incredulity or un- 
certainty, and dreading the first movement of his 
impatience ; others from weakness, hesitating to 
provoke a terrible signal, or apprehensive of being 
aent to verify this assertion, and of exposing them- 
selves to a fatiguing excursion. 

Duroc, at length, took courage to inform him. 
The emperor was at first agitated, but quickly 
recovering himself, he continued the review. An 
aide-de-camp, youngBeranger, arrived shortlyafter 
with the intelligence that Murat'sfirst line had been 
surprised and overthrown, his left tumed by faveur 
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of the woods, hîs flank attacked, hîs retreat eut off : 
that twelve pièces of caonon, twenty ammunition- 
wagons, and thîrty wagons belonging to the train, 
were taken, two gênerais killed, three or four tbou- 
sand men lost as well as the baggage ; and, lastly, 
thflt the king was wounded. He had not been able 
to rescue the relies of bis advanoed-guard from the 
enemy but by repeatedly charging their numerous 
troops, which already occupied the high-road in bis 
rear, bis only retreat. 

(kir honour however was sayed. The attack in 
front, directed byKutusoff, was feeble : Poniatowskî, 
at some leagues' distance on the rigbt, made a glo- 
rious résistance ; Murât and bis oarabineers, by 
supematuralexertions, checked Bagawout, wbo was 
ready to penetrate our left flank, and restored the 
fortune of the day. Claparède and Latour-Mau- 
bourg cleared the défile of Spaskapli, two leagues 
in the rear of our Une, which was already occupied 
by Platoff. Two Russîan gênerais were killed, and 
others wounded : the loss of the enemy was considér- 
able, but the advantage of the attack, our cannon, 
our position, the yictory in short, were tbeirs. 
' As for Murât, he had no longer an adyanoed- 
guard. The armistice had destroyed half the rem- 
nant of bis cayalry. This engagement finished it : 
the suryiyors, emacîated with hunga*, were so few 
aa scaKely to fumish a charge. Thus had the war 
recommenced. It was now the 18th of October. 

At thèse tidings Napoléon recoyered the fire of 
bis early years. A thousand orders, gênerai and 
particular, ail differing, yet ail in unison and ail 
neoessary, burst at once from bis impetuous genius. 
Nigbt had not yet arriyed, and the whole army was 
already in motion for Woronowo t Broussier was 
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sent in tbe direction of Fominskoë, and Ponîatowski 
towards Med3m. The emperor himself quitted Mos- 
cow before day-lîght on the 19th of October. " Let 
us marcb upon Kaluga," said be, ^' and woe be to 
tbose wbom I meet witb by the way !" 



CHAPTER I. 

DepMtnre from Mosco» — Comporiiicm of the Armj. 

In the sonthem part of Moscow, near one of Ha 

fîtes, one of its most extensive suburbs ig dmded 
y two bigh-roads ; both nin to Kaluga : the one, 
that OD tbe rigbt, is the more ancïent; the otheria 
sew. It was on the ârst that KatuBoff had juai 
beaten Murât. By the some road Napoléon 1^ 
Moecow ou the 19th of October, annoancing to 
hù officers hU intention to retiirn to the frontiera 
of Poland by Kaluga, Medyn, Yuknow, Ehûa, and 
Smolensk. One of tbem, Bapp, obserred that " it 
was hite, and that winter might OTertake them by 
the way." The emperor replied, "that he had 
been obliged to allow time to the aoldiera to recruit 
themselves, and to the wounded collected in Mos- 
cou, Sfojaisk, and Kolotskoi, to move off towaida 
Smolensk." Then, pointing to a BtiU aerene -aky, 
he asked, " if in that bnlliant aun they did not 
recoguise hîs star ?" But thia appeal to his for- 
tune, and the sinister 
belied the aecurîty whic 
Napoléon entered Mo 
ftghting men, and t^ 
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wounded, and quitted it with more than a hundred 
thousand combatants. He leffc there oiily twelve 
hundred sick. Hîs stay, notysithstanding daily 
losses, had therefore served to rest his infantry, to 
complète bis stores, to augment bis force by ten 
tbousand men, and to protect tbe recoyery or the 
retreat of a great part of bis wounded. But on 
tbis very first day be could perceive, tbat bis 
cavaby and artillery might be said ratber to 
crawl tban to marcb. 

A melancboly spectacle added to tbe gloomy 
presentiments of our cbief. Tbe army bad ever 
since tbe preceding day been pouring out of Mo8> 
cow witbout intermission. In tbis column of one 
hundred and forty tbousand men and about ûfty 
tbousand borses of ail kinds, a hundred tbousand 
combatants marcbing at tbe bead with their knap- 
sacks, their arms, upwards of fiye hundred and 
fifty pièces of cannon, and two thousand artillery- 
wagons, still exhibited a formidable appearance, 
wortby of soldiers wbo had conquered the world. 
But tbe rest, in an alarming proportion, resembled 
a borde of Tartars after a successful invasion. It 
consisted of three or four files of infinité lengtb, in 
which there was a mixture, a confusion of chaises, 
ammunition-wagons, bandsome carriages, and 
vehicles of every kind. Hère trophies of Russian, 
Turkish, and Persian colours, and tbe gigantic 
cross of Iwan tbe Great* — there, long-bearded 

* The cross which was carried away by the French was noi 
gigantic. The large cross, on the summit of the tower of Iwan 
Yeliki) was of wood, thirty feet high, and coyered with thin 
plates of gilded silyer. In the midst of it was a cross, about 
tea inches long, of pure gold. In taking the great cross dowD| 
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Bussian peasanis carrying or driving along our 
boôt^, of which they constituted a part : others 
dra^mg even wheelbarrows filled with whaterer 
they could remove. The fools were not likely to 
proceed in this manner till the conclusion of the 
first day ; yet their senseless avidity made them 
think nothing of hattles and a march of eight 
hundred leagues. 

In iheee followers of the army weie paiiâcn- 
larly remarked a multitude of men of ail nations, 
without uniform and withont annfi, and servants 
swearing in every language, and nrgîng by dint of 
flhouts and blows the progress of élégant carnages, 
drawn by pigmy horses hamessed with ropes. They 
were filled with provisions, or with the booty saved 
firom the flames. They carried also French women 
with their children. Formerly thèse females were 
happy inhabîtants of Moscow; they no w fled from 
the hatred of the Muscovites, which the invasion 
had drawn upon their heads ; the army was thek 
only asylnm. 

A few Bussian girls, voluntary captives, also 
followed. It lookâ like a caravan, a wanderîng 
nation, or lather one of those armies of antiquity 
retuming loaded with slaves and spoil after a great 
dévastation. It was inconceivable how the nead 
of this column oonld draw and support such a 
heavy mass of équipages in so long a route. 

Notwithstanding the width of the road and the 
shouts of his escort. Napoléon had great difficulty 
to obiain a passage through this immense throng. 

the French sappen let it fiiU, and it was hroken to pièces. It 
wu the golden cross which was Uken vmj bj the French when 
tkày retieated. — Ed, 
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No doubt the obetmction of a défile, a few forced 
marches and a bandful of Cossacks, would hâve 
been suificient to rid us of ail this inciimbrance : 
but fortune or the enemy had alone a right to 
lighten us in this manner. As for the emperor, he 
was fullj sensible that he could neither deprive bis 
soldiers of this fruit of so many toils, nor reproach 
them for securing it. Besides, the proYÎsions con- 
cealed the bootj, and could he, who could not give 
bis troops the subsistence which he ought to bave 
done, forbid their carrying it along with them ? 
Lastly, in case of the failure of military convey- 
ances, thèse vehicles would be the only means of 
préservation for the sick and wounded. 

Napoléon, tberefore, extricated himself in silence 
iiom the immenae train whîcb he drew aller him, 
and advanced on the old road leading to Kaluga. 
He pushed on in this direction for some hours, ae« 
claring that be should go and beat Kutusoff on the 
very field of bis victory. But ail at once, about 
midday, opposite the castle of Krasnopachra, where 
be halted, he suddenly tumed to the right with bis 
army, and in three marches 9cro8S the country 
gained the new road to Kaluga. 

The rain which overtook bim in the midst of 
tbîs manœuvre, spoiled the cross^roads, and oblîged 
faim to hait in thenu l^is was a most unfortunate 
circumstance. It was with great difficultytbat 
our cannon were drawn out pf the sloughe. 

At any rate the emperor had masked his move- 
ment by Ney s corps and the relies of Murat's 
cavalry, which had remained behind the Motscha 
and at Woronowo. Kutusoff, deceived by this 
feinty was still waiting for the grand axmy on the 
old road, wbilst on the 23rd of October, the whole 
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of it had been transfeired to the new one, and liad 
but (me march ta make in order to pass quîetly hy 
bim, and to g«t betweeii him and Kaluga. 

A tetter from Berthier to Kutusoff, dated on the 
firat day of thU âanking marcb, was at once a lagt 
attempt at peace, and perhaps a nue de guerre. 
No satîsfactoiy anewer was rëtumed to it. 



CHAPTER II. 
Bittle of Halo Jarotltwetz. 

On the 23rd the impérial quarters were at Bo- 
Towsk. Xhat night was an agreeable one for the 
emperor: be was informed that at six in the even" 
ing Deizons and his division, 'vrbo was four leagues 
in advance of bim, had found Mslo-YaroslawetE 
and the wood^ irbich command it unoccupied; 
this was a etrong position within reacb of Kntu- 
eoff, and the only point wbere he could eut us oS 
from the new road to Kaluga. 

The empetor wished first to secure that advan- 
tage hy hîs présence; tbe order to march waa even 
given, but withdrawn, we know not wby. He 
passed the whole of that evening on borseback, not 
far from Borowsk, on the left of tbe road, tbe side 
on which be sapposed KutuaofF to be. He recon- 
noitred the ground in the midst of a heavy rain, 
as if he antîcipated tiiat it might become a field of 
1 

: 
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He quitte<iBorowsk,therefore, late and leisurely, 
wben the noise of a very smart engagement reached 
-where he was ; he then became uneasy, hastened to 
an eminence and listened. *^Had the Russians 
anticipated him ? Was his manœuvre thwarted ? 
Had he not used sufficîent expédition in that march, 
the object of which was to pass the left flank of 
Kutusoff?" 

In reality there was in this wbole movement a 
little of that torpor which succeeds a long repose. 
Moscow is but one hundred and ten wersts from 
Malo-Yaroslawetz ; four days would hâve been 
sufficient to march that distance ; we took six. The 
army was heavy laden with provision and pillage, 
and the roads were deep. A whole day had been 
sacrificed in the passage of the Nara and îts morass, 
as well as in the rallying of the dififerent corps. It 
is true that in defiling so near the enemy, it was 
necessary to march close, that we mîght not présent 
him too long a flank. Be this as it may, we may 
date ail our calamities from that delay. 

The emperor was still listening ; the noise in- 
creased. '' Is it then a battle ?" he exclaimed. 
Every discharge agitated him, for the chief point 
with him was no longer to conquer, but to préserve, 
and he urged on Davoust, who accompanied him ; 
but he and that marshal did not reach the field of 
battle till dark, when the firing was subsiding and 
the whole was over. 

The emperor saw the end of the battle, but with- 
out being able to assist the viceroy. A band of 
Cossacks from Twer had nearly captured one of 
his officers, who was only a very short distance 
from him. 

It was not till then that an officer, sent by prince 
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Eugène, came to him to explain the whole »&ir. 
" The troops had," he said, " in the first place, 
been obliged to cross the Louja at the foot of Malo- 
Yaroslawetz, at the bottom of an elbow which the 
river makes in its course ; and then tô climb a steep 
hill : it is on this rapid declivity, brôken by pointed 
crags, that the town is built. Beyond is an elevated 
plain, surrounded with woods, from which run three 
roads, one in front, coming from Kaluga, and two 
on the left, from Lectazowo, the seat of the en- 
trenched camp of Kutusoff. 

^' On the preceding day Delzons found no enemy 
th^e ; but he did not think it prudent to place kis 
whole division in the upper town, beyond a river 
and a défile, and on the margin of a précipice, doYHEi 
which it might hâve been thrown by a nocturnal 
surprise. He remained, thorefore, on the low bank 
of the Louja, sending only two battalions to occupy 
the town and to watch the elevated plain. . 

" The night was drawing to a close ; it was four 
o'clock, and ail were alreaidy asleep in Delzons's 
bivouacs, excepting a few sent inels, when DoctoroflTs 
Russians suddenly rushed in the dark ont of the 
woods with tremendous shouts. Our sentinels 
were driven back on their posts, the posts on their 
battalions, the battalions on the division ; and yet 
it was not a coup^de-main^ for the Russians had 
brought up cannon. At the very commencement 
of the attack, its discharges conveyed the tidings of 
a seriouB afiair to the viceroy, who was three leagues 
distant." 

The report added, that '' the prince had imme- 
diately hastened up with someofficers, and that his 
divisions and his guard had precipitately followed 
him. As he approached, a vaet amphithéâtre, 
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where ail was bustle, opened before him; the Louja 
marked the fooi of ît, and a multitude of Russian 
light troops already disputed its baaks." 

Behind them, firom tbe summit of the declivitîes 
on which the town was situated, their advanced- 
guard poured their fire cm Delzons ; beyond tbat, • 
on the elevated plain, the whole armj of Kutusoff 
was rapidly adyancing in two long black columns, 
bj the two roads from Lectazowo. They were seen 
sà^etching ont and entrenching themselTes on this 
bare «lope, upon a line of about half a league, where 
they commanded and embraced everything by their 
number and position : they were already placing 
themselyes across the old road to Kaluga, which 
was open the preceding day, which we might hare 
occupied and travelled if we had pleased^ but of 
which Kutueoff would now hâve it in bis power to 
défend erery inch. 

Theenemy s artillery had at the same time taken 
advantage of the heights which bordered the river 
on their side ; their fire traversed the low ground 
in the bend of the river, in which were Delzons 
and bis troops. The position was untenable, and 
hésitation would bave been fatal. It was necessary 
to get ont of it either by a prompt retreat, or by an 
impetnous attack ; but it was before us tbat our 
retreat lay, and the viceroy gave orders for the 
attack. 

Aiter crossing the Louja by a narrow bridge, the 
high road firom Kaluga runs along the bottom of a 
ravine which aseends to the town, and then enters 
Malo^Yaroslawetz. The Bussians in mass occu- 
pied this hollow way ; Delzons and bis Frenchmen 
rushed upon them pell-mell ; the Bussians were 
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broken and overthrown ; they gave way, and pre- 
sently our bayonets glistened on the heigbts. 

Delzons, conceiving himself sure of tbe victory, 
announeed ît as won. He had notbing but a pile 
of buildings to storm, but bis soldiers hesitated. 
He bimself advanced, and was encouraging tbem 
by bis words, actions, and example, wben a bail 
struck bim on tbe forehead, and extended bim on 
tbe ground. His brotber tbrew bimself upon bim, 
covered bim with bis body,clasped bim in bis arms, 
and stroye to bear bim ofif out of tbe fire and tbe 
fray, but a second bail bit bim also, and botb 
expired together. 

Tbis loss left a great void, wbicb required to be 
filled up. Guilleminot succeeded Delzons, and 
tbe first tbing be did was to tbrow a bundred 
grenadiers into a cburcb and cburcb-yard, in tbe 
walls of wbicb tbey made loop-boles. Tbis cburcb 
stood on tbe left of tbe bigb-road, wbicb it com- 
manded, and to tbe possession of tbis édifice we 
owed tbe victory. Five times during tbe day was 
tbis post passed by tbe Bussian columns, wbicb 
were pursuing ours, and five times did its fire, 
seasonably poured upon tbeir flank and rear, barass 
tbem and retard tbeir progress : afterwards, wben 
we resumed tbe ofiènsive, tbis position placed tbem 
between two fires, and ensured tbe success of our 
attacks. 

Scarcely bad tbat gênerai made tbis disposition 
wben be was assailed by bostd of Russians ; be 
was driven back towards tbe bridge, wbere tbe 
viceroy had stationed bimself, in order to judge 
bow to act and prépare bis reserves. At first the 
reinforcements wbicb he sent came up but slowly, 
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one after anotber : and, as is almost always the case, 
each of them being inadéquate to any great eflFort, 
was successively destroyed witbout resuit. 

At lengtb tbe wbole of tbe 14tb division was 
engaged: tbe combat was tben canried, for tbe 
tbird tîme, to tbe beigbts. But wben tbe Frencb 
bad passed tbe bouses, wben tbey bad removed 
from tbe central point from wbich tbey set ont ; 
wben tbey bad reacbed tbe plain, wbere tbey were 
exposed, and wbere tbe circle expanded, tbey 
could advance no fartber: overwbelmed by tbe 
fire of a wbole army, tbey were daunted and 
sbaken : fresb Russians incessantly came up : our 
tbinned ranks gave way and were broken ; the 
obstacles of tbe ground increased tbeir confusion : 
tbey again descended precipitately açd abandoned 
every thing. 

Meanwbile tbe sbells having set fire to tbe 
wooden town bebind tbem, in tbeir retreat tbey were 
stopped by tbe conflagration ; one fire drove tbem 
back upon anotber ; tbe Russian recruits, wrougbt 
up to a pitch of fanatic fury, closely pursued tbem ; 
our soldiers became enraged ; tbey fougbt man to 
man : some were* seen seizing eacb other by one 
band and striking witb tbe otber, until botb victors 
and vanquisbed rolled down précipices into tbe 
fiâmes, witbout quitting tbeir bold. Tbere tbe 
wonnded expired, eitber sufibcated by tbe smoke 
or consumed by tbe fire. Tbeir blackened and 
calcined skeletons soon presented a bideous sigbt, 
wben tbe eye could still discover in tbem tbe traces 
of abumanform. 

Ail, bowever, were not equally intent on doing 
tbeir duty. Tbere was one officer, a man wbo 
was known to talk very big, and wbo, at tbe bot- 

VOL. II. H 
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tom of a ravine, wasted the tîme for action in 
making speecfaes. In this place of security he 
kept a sufficient number of troops about him to 
authorise his remaining himself, leaving the rest 
to expose thernselves in détail, without unison and 
at random. 

The lôth division was still left. The viceroy 
summoned it : as it advanced, it threw a brigade 
into the suburb on the left, and another into the 
town on the rîght. It consisted of Italians, re- 
cruits, who had never before been in action. They 
ascended, shouting enthusiastically, ignorant of ther 
danger ordespising it, from that singular disposi- 
tion which renders life less dear in its flow^ than 
in its décline ; either because while young we fear 
death less from the feeling of its distance, or 
because at that âge, rich in years and prodigal of 
every thing, we are prodigal of life as the wealthy 
are of their fortune. 

The shock was terrible : every thing was re- 
oonquered for the fourth time, and lost in like 
manner. More eagerto begin than their seniors, 
thèse young troopa were sooner disheartened, and 
returned Aying*" to the old battalions, which sup- 
ported and were obliged to lead them back to the 
danger. 

The Russians, emboldened by their incessantly 
increasing numbers and success, then descended 
by their right to gain possession 6f the bridge and 
to eut oflF our retreat. Prince Eugène had nothing 
left but his last reserve : he and his guard now 
took part in the combat. At this sight» and in 
obédience to his call, the regains of the 13th, 
l4tlr, and 15th divisions mustered their courage; 
they made a lisi and powerfui effort, and for 
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tlie fifth time the combat was transferred.to the 
heights. 

Ai tbe same time colonel Peraldi and the Italian 
cbasseurs overtbrew with tbeir bayonets tbe Rus- 
tsians, 'wbo were already approacbing tbe left of tbe 
bridge ; intoxicated by the smoke and tbe fire 
througb which tbey h ad passed, by tbe bavoc 
which tbey made, and by tbeir victory, tbey pusbed 
forward without stopping on the elevated plain, 
and endeavoured to make tbemselyes masters of 
tbe enemy's canuon : but one of tbose deep clefts, 
vdth which the soil of Russia is intersected, stopped 
them in the midst of a destructive fire ; their ranks 
opened, the enemy's cavalry attacked them, and 
tbey were driven back to tbe very gardons of tbe 
suburb. There tbey paused and rallied : ail, both 
French and Italians, obstinately defended the upper 
ayenues of the town, and the Russians, beîng at 
lengtb repulsed, drew back and concentrafced them- 
selves on the road to Kaluga, between the woods 
and Malo-Yaroslawetz. 

In this manner did 1 8,000 Italians and French, 
crowded together at the bottom of a ravine, defeat 
50,000 Russians*, posted over tbeir heads, and 
seconded by ail the obstacles that a town built on 
a steep declivity is capable of presentîng, 

The army, however, surveyed with sorrow this 
field of battle, where seven gênerais and 4000 
Italians h ad been killcd or wounded. The sight of 
the enemy's loss afforded no consolation; it was not 
twice the amount of ours, and their wounded would 

* The French army consiste^ of three divisions containing 
1 6,000 men ; Tbe Russian army formed sixteen divisions, 
90/)00 strong^ The former lest 3000 mea, the latter lost 
8000.— -Brf. 

h2 
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be saved. It was moreover recoUected that in a 
similar situation Peter I., in sacrificing ten Rus* 
sians for one Swede, thought that he was not sus- 
taning merely an equal loss, but even gaining hy 
so terrible a bargain. But what caused the great- 
est pain, was thereflection that so sanguinary a 
conflict might hâve been spared. 

In fact, the fires which were discovered on our 
left, in the night betwe^i the 23rd and 24th, had 
apprised us of the movement of the Russians to- 
wards Malo-Yaroslawetz ; and yet the French 
army had marched thither languidly; a single 
division had been thrown to the distance of three 
leagues from ail succour, and carelessly risked ; 
the différent corps had remained ont of reach. of 
each other* Where were now the rapid move- 
ments of Marengo, Ulm, and Ëckmiihl? Why 
so slow and drawling a march on such a critical 
occasion ? Was it our artillery and baggage that 
had caused this tardiness ? Such was at least the 
most plausible presumption. 



CHAPTER III. 

Distress of the Emperor — Danger which he ran from a Budden 

attack of the Cossacka. 

When the émperor received the report of this 
combat, he was a few paces to the right of the 
high road, at the bottom of a ravine, close to the 
rivulet and village of Qhorodinia, in the habitation 
of a weaver, an old crazy, filthy, wooden hut*. 

* Diiring the whole of this combat. Napoléon was on the 
road ieading to the bridge of Malo-Yajrosbiwetz, from whence 
h« witnessAd the action, and issaed ïûb orders. — JSd, 
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Hère he was haif a league from Malo-Yaroslawetz, 
at the commencement of the bend of the Louja. 
It was in tbis worm-eaten dwelling, and in a dirty 
dark room, parted off in two by a clotb, that tbe 
fate of the army and of Europe was about to be 
decîded. 

Tbe first bours of tbe nigbt were spent in re- 
ceiving reports. AU agreed that tbe enemy was 
making préparations for a battle on tbe following 
day, which ail were disposed to décline. Aboiit 
eleven o'clock Bessières entered. Tbis marsbal 
owed bis élévation to bonourable services, and 
above ail to the affection of the emperor, wbo bad 
become attacbed to him as to a création of bis 
own. It is true that a man could not be a favoiir- 
ite with Napoléon as with any other monarcb ; it 
was necessary at least to bave foUowed and been 
of some service to him, for be sacrificed little to 
the grâces; in short, it was reqnisite that he sbould 
hâve been more than a witness of so many vie- 
tories: and the emperor, wben fatigued, accus- 
tomed himself to see with eyes which he believed 
to be of bis own formation. 

fie bad sent tbis marsbal to examine the atti^ 
tudè of the enemy, and in obédience to his orders 
Bessières bad carefiilly ezplored the front of the 
Russian position. "It is," said he, *' unassailable!"* 
" Oh beavens !" exclaimed the emperor, clasping 
his hands, "bave you examined it well? Are 
you not mistaken ? Will you answer for that ?" 
Bessières repeated his assertion : he affirmed that 
" three hundred grenadiers would there be sufl&- 

* To this it is replied, that the reallj formidable points of 
the Rassian position were the hridge and the town, and that thë 
Freiu:h made themselves muien.^Ed, 
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oient to keép in check a wfaolé armT." Napoléon 
then crossed his arras with a look of consternation, 
hung his head and remained as if overwhelmed 
with the deepest déjection. " His anny was tîc- 
torious and himself conquered. His ronte was in- 
tercepted, his manœuvre thwarted : Kutnsoff, an 
old grey>headed Scythian, bad been beforehand 
with bim ! And be could not accuse bis star. 
Did not the sun of France seem to bave followed 
bim to Russia ? Was not tbe road to Malo- Ya« 
roslawetz open but the preceding day ? It was not 
his fortune then that bad failed him, but be wbo 
had been wanting to his fortime !" 

Absorbed in this abyss of painful reflections, be 
fell into 80 profound a stupor that none of tbose 
about bim could draw from bim a single word% 
Scarcely could a nod of the head be obtained from 
bim by dint of importnnity. At lengtb be tried 
to take some rest : but a feyerish anxiety preyented 
bim from closing his eyes. During ail the rest of 
that cruel night be kept rising, lying down again,* 
and ealling incessantly, but yet not a word escaped 
bim to betray his distress : it was only from the 
agitation of his body that the anguisb of his mind 
was to be infen'ed. 

About four in the momîng, one of bis orderly 
officers, the prince D'Aremberg, came to inform 
him that under fàvour of the night, of the woods, 
and some inequalities of ground, the Cossacks were 
slipping in between him and his advanced posts. 
The emperor had just sent oiF Poniatowski on bis 
rîght to Kremenskoe. So little did be expect the 

^^ ■■ ■ ■-— I ,■■■■■■ ■■■ ...MM^^ 

* When his army was in tbe field, it vnB the custom of Na- 
poleon to rise hetween œidnight and two o'clock, to receive th« 
reports which usually arrived about that time. — £d^ 
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enemy on that sîde, that he had neglecied to otdet 
out any scouts on hîs rigbt âank. He therefore 
slighted the rèport of his orderly officer. 

No sooner dîd the sun appear above the horizon 
on the 25th, than he mounted his horse, and ad- 
vanced on the Kaluga road, which to hîm was now 
nothing more than the road to Malo-Yaroslawetz. 
To reach the bridge of that town, he had to cross 
the plain, abont a league in length and breadtb, 
cmbraced by the bend of the Louja: a few officers 
only attended him. The four squadrons of hîs 
««.al escort, «>t having been previouslj apprised, 
liastened to rejoin, but nad not yet overtaken him. 
The road was covered with hospital- wagons, artii- 
lery, and vehicles of luxury: it was the interior of 
the army, and everyone was marching on without 
mîstrust. 

In the distance, towards the right, a few small 
bodies of men w»« first seen running, and then 
large black lines advancing. Outcries wcre pre- 
eently heard : some women and attendants on the 
army were met mnning back, too much frightened 
and ont of breath, either to listen to any thing, or 
to answer any question. At the same time the 
file of vehicles stopped in uncertainty; disorder 
arose in it: some endeavoured to proceed, others to 
tum back ; they crossed, jostled, and upset one 
another : and the whole was soon a scène of com- 
plète uproar and confusion. 

The emperor looked on and smiled, stiîl advanc- 
ing, and believing it to be a groundless panic. His 
aides- de-camp suspected that it was the Oossacks 
they saw, but they marched in such regular pla- 
toons that they still had doubts on the subject ; 
and if those wretches had not howled at the mor 
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ment of attack, as they ail do to stifle the aense of 
danger, it is probable that Napoléon would not 
bave escaped tbem. A ciroumstance whicb in-* 
creased tbe péril was, tbat tbeir cries were ai first 
mistaken for acclamations, and tbeir burrabs for 
sbouts of Vive V Empereur ! 
. It was Platoff and six tbousand Cossacks, who 
in tbe rear of our victorious advanced-guard bad 
yentured to cross tbe river, tbe low plain, and tbe 
bigb road, driving ail before tbem : and it was at 
the very moment wben tbe emperor, perfectly 
tranquil in tbe midst of bis army, and tbe windingd 
of a deep riyer, was advancing, refusing belief to so 
audacious a plan, tbat they put it in execntion. 

Wben they bad once started, they approacbed 
with sucb speed, that Bapp bad but just time to say 
to the emperor, ^' It is the Cossacks l — turn back !" 
Tbe emperor, whose eyes deceived bim, or who dis- 
liked running away, stood firm, and was on the 
point of being surrounded, wben Bapp seized tbe 
bridle of bis borse, and tumed bim round, crying 
^' Indeed you must ! " And really it was bigb time 
to fly, although Napoléon s pride would not allow 
bim to do so. He drew bis sword, the prince of 
Neufcbatel and tbe grand-equerry did the same ; 
then placing themselyes on the le(i side of tbe 
road, they waited the approach of the horde, from 
whicb they were scarcely forty paces distant. Rapp 
bad barely time to turn bimself round to face thèse 
barbarians, wben the foremost of tbem thrust bis 
lance into tbe chest of bis borse with snch yiolence 
as to throw bim down.^ Tbe other aides-de-camp, 
and a few borse belonging to the guard, extricated 

* It 18 not the fnct, that Rapp seized Napoleon's bridle, or 
that his own hone was killed by a Couack. — Ed, 
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the général. This action, the bravery of Lecoul- 
teux, the efforts of a score of officers and chasseurs, 
and above ail, the thirst of thèse barbarians for 
plunder, saved the emperor. And yet they needed 
only to hâve stretched ont their hands and seized 
him ; for, at the same moment, the horde. In cross- 
ing the high^road, overthrew every thîng before 
them, horses, men, and carriages, woundmg and 
killing some, and draggîng them into the woods 
for the purpose of plnndering them ; then, loosing 
the horses hamessed to the guns, they tck)k them 
along with them across the country. But they 
had only a momentary victory, a triumph of sur* 
prise. The cavalry of the guard gallopedup; at 
this sight they let go their prey and fled : and this 
torrent subsided, leaving indeed melancholy traces, 
but abandoning ail that it was hurrying away in 
its course. 

Some of thèse barbarians, however, carried their 
audacity even to insolence. They were seen re* 
tiring at a foot paoe across the interval between 
our squadrons, and cooUy reloading their arms. 
They reckoned upon the heaviness of our cayalry 
of the élite^ and the swiftness of their own horses, 
which they urge with a whip. Their flight was 
effected without disorder : they faced round several 
times, but without waitingtiU within reach of fire, 
so that they left scarcely any wounded, and not 
one- prisoner. At length thëy enticed us on to 
ravines covered with bushes, where we were 
stopped by their artillery, which was waiting for 
them. Ail this fumished subject for reflection. 
Our army was wom down ; and the war had be- 
gun again with new and undiminished spirit. 

The emperor, struck with astonishment that the 
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enemy had dared to atiack him^ halted until tbe 
plain was cleared; after wliich he letumed tô 
Malo-Yaroslawetz, where the viceroy pointed out 
to him the obstacles which had been conqaered 
the preceding day. 

- The ground itself spoke sufficîently. Never was 
^eld of battle more terribly éloquent. Its marked 
features; its ruins covered with blood ; the streets, 
the lines of which could no longer be recognised 
but by the long train of the dead, and of heads 
crushed by the wheels of the cannon ; the wounded, 
who were still seen issuing from the rubbish, and 
crawling along, with their garments, their hair, and 
their limbs, half consumed by the fire, and uttering 
lamentable cries ; finally, the doleful sound of the 
last melancholy honours which the grenadiers 
were paying to the remains of their colonels and 
gênerais who had been slain — ^all attested the 
extrême obstinacy of the conflict. In this scène 
the emperor, it was said, beheld nothing but glory: 
he exclaimed, that ^' the honour of so proud a day 
belonged exclusively to Prince Eugène." This 
sight, nevertheless, aggravated the painful impres- 
sion which had already seîzed him. He then 
advanced to the elevated plain. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ficld of Malo-Yaroslawetz — Oouncil held by the Emperor— 
Opinions of Murât, BeBsières, and Davoutt — Napoléon déter- 
mines to retreat. 

Do you recollect, comrades, the fatal field 
which put a stop to the conquest of the world, 
where the victories of twenty years were blasted, 
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where the great édifice of onr fortune bègan to 
totter to its foundation ? Do you not still figure to 
yourselves the blood-stained ruins of that town, 
those deep ravines, and the woods which surround 
that elévated plain, and couvert it as it were into a 
field of combat ? On one side were the French^ 
quitting the north, which they shunned ; on the 
other, at the entrance of the wood, were the Bus- 
sians guarding the south, and striving to drive us 
back upon their mighty winter. In the midst of 
this plain, between the two arraies, was Napoléon, 
his steps and his eyes wandering from south to 
west, along the roads to Kaluga and Medyh, both 
which were closed against hira. On that to Kaluga, 
were KutusofF and one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men, ready to dispute with him twenty 
leagues of défiles ; towards Medyn he beheld a 
nuinerous cavalry : it was Platoff and those same 
hordes which had just penetrated into the flank of 
the anny, had traversed it through and through, 
and burst forth, laden with booty, to fonn again 
on his right flank, where reinforcements and a^l- 
lery were waiting for them. It was on that side 
that the eyes of the emperor were fixed longest ; it 
was there that he received the reports of his officers 
and consulted his maps : then, oppressed with 
regret and gloomy forebodings, he slowly retumeà 
to hi§ head-quarters. 

Murât, Prince Eugène, Berthier, Davoust, and 
Bessières, folio wed him. This mean habitation of 
an obscure artisan contained within it an emperor, 
two kings, and three gênerais. Hère they were 
about to décide the fate of Europe, and of the army 
which had conquered it. Smolensk was the goal. 
Should they march thither by Kaluga, Medyn, or 
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Mojaisk ? Napoléon was seated ai a table, his 
head supported by his hands, which concealed his 
features, as well as the anguish which they no 
doubt expressed*» 

A silence fraught with such imminent destinies 
continued to be respected, until Murai, whose 
actions were always the resuit of impetuous feel- 
îng, became weary of this hésitation. Yielding to 
the dictâtes of his genius, which was wholly 
directed by his ardent tempérament, he was eager 
to burst from that uncertainty, by one of those 
first movements which elevate to glory, or hurry 
to destruction. 

Bising, he exclaimed, that '^ he might possibly 
be again accused of imprudence, but that in war 
circumstances decided and gave to every thing its 
name ; that where there is no other course than to 
attack, prudence becomes temerity and temerity 
prudence ; that to stop was impossible, to flydan- 
gerous, consequently they ought to pursue. What 
signified the menacing attitude of the Bussians 
and their impénétrable woods ? For his part he 
câred not for them. Oive hîm but the remuant 
of his cavalry, and that of the guard, and he would 
force his way into their forests and their battalions, 
overthrow ail before him, and open anew to the 
ârmy the road tb Kaluga." 

Hère Napoléon, raising his head,extinguisBed ail 
this fire, by saying, that " we had exhibited teme- 
rity enough already; that we had donc but toomuch 
for glory, and it was hîgh time to give up thinking 
of any thing but how to save the rest of the army." 

* Thit council was never assembled. The retreat to Smo- 
lensk was decided upon by Napoléon before be quitted the 
bâttle field of Malo-Yaroslawetz. — Ed, ■ 
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Besdières, either becatiseliis pride revolted ai the 
idea of beÎDg put under the command of the king 
of NapleSyOr from a désire to préserve uninjured the 
CBY&lry of the guard, which he had formed, for 
which he was answerable to Napoléon, and which 
he exclusîvely commanded ; Bessières, finding him- 
self supported, then yentured to add, that ^* neither 
the army nor even the guard had sufficient spirit 
left for such efforts. It wa^ already said in both, 
that as the means of conveyance were inadéquate, 
henceforth the yictor, if overtaken, would fall a 
prey to the vanquished ; that of course every wound 
would be mortal. Murât would therefore be but 
feebly seconded. And in what a position ! îts 
strength had just been but too well demonstrated. 
Against what enemies ! had they not remarked the 
field of the preceding day's battle, and with what 
fury the Bussian recruits, only just armed and 
clothed, had there fought and fell ?" The marshal 
concluded by voting in favour of retreat, which the 
emperor approved by his silence. 

The prince of Eckmiihl immediately observed, 
that, ^^ as a retreat was decided upon, he proposed 
that it should be by Medyn and Smolensk." But 
Murât interrupted Davoust, and whether from 
enmîty, or from that discouragement which usually 
sucoeeds the rejection of à rash measure, he declared 
his astonishment '^ that any one should dare to pro- 
pose so imprudent a step to the emperor. Had 
Davoust swom the destruction of the army ? Woidd 
he hâve so long and so heavy a column trail along, 
without guides and in uncertainty, on an unknown 
track, within reach of Kutusoff, presenting its flank 
to ail the attacksof the enemy? Would he, Davoust, 
défend it ? Why— when in our rear, Borowsk and 
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Vereria would lead us without danger to Mojaisk 

why reject that safe route ? There, provisions 

must hâve been coUected, there every thing was 
known to us, and we could not be misled by any 

traitor." 

At thèse words Davousfc, buming with a rage 
which he had great difficulty to repress, replied, 
that " he proposed a retreat through a fertile çoun- 
try, by an untouched, plentiful, and well-supplied 
route, villages still standing, and by the shortest 
road, that the enemy might not avail himself of it, 
to eut us off from the route from Mojaisk to Smo- 
lensk, recommended by Murât. And what a 
route ! a désert of sand and ashes, where convoys 
of wounded would increase our embarrassment, 
where we should meet with nothing but ruins, 
traces of blood, skeletons and famine ! 

" Moreover, though he deemed it his duty to give 
bis opinion when it was asked,he was ready to obey 
orders contrary to it with the same zeal as if they 
were consonant with his suggestions ; but that the 
emperor alone had a right to impose silence on him 
and not Murât, who was not his sovereign, and 
never should be!" 

The quarrel growing warm, Bessières and Ber- 
thier interposed. As fq^p the emperor, still ab- 
sorbed in the same attitude, he appeared insensible 
to what was passing. At length he broke up this 
çouncil with th^ words, '' Well, gentlemen, I will 
décide/' 

He decided on retreat, and by that road which 
^yould carry him most speedily to a distance from 
tne enemy ; but it required another desperate effort 
oefore he could bring himself to give an order of 
naarch so new to him. So painful was this effort, 
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that in the inward straggle which it occasioned, he 
lost the use of his sensés. Those wbo attended 
him hâve asserted, that the report of another warm 
afiair with the Cossacks, towards Borowsk, a few 
leagues in the rear of the anny, w^s the last shock 
which induced him finally to adopt this fatal resolu- 
tion. 

It is a remarkable fact, that he îssued orders for 
this retreat northward, at the very moment that 
Kutasoff, and his Russians, dismayed by the defeat 
of Malo-Yaroslawetz, were retiring southward. 



CHAPTER V. 

Kutusoff's similar determiiiatioB to retreat from Malo- 
Varoelaweta, ineffectually opposed by Sir Robert Wilson — 
Napoleon's projected Plan of Retreat. 

The very same night a similar anxiety had agi- 
tated the Russian camp. During the combat of 
Malo- Yaroslawetz, Kutusoff had approached the 
field of battle, merely groping his way as it were, 
pausing at every step, and examining the ground, 
as if he was afraid of its sinking beneath him ; he 
did not send off the différent corps which were 
despatched to the assistance of Doctoroff, till the 
orders for that purpose were absolutely extorted 
from him. He durst not place himself in person 
across Napoleon's way, till an hour when gênerai 
battles are not to be apprehended. 

Wilson, warm from the action, then ^astened to 
him — Wilson, that active bustling Englishman, 
whom we had seen in Ëgypt, in Spain, and every 
where else, the enemy of the French and of Napo- 
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leoD. He was the représentative oFthe allies in the 
Russian anny ; he wae Id the inidst of KutusofiTa 
anny au independent man, an obseirer, nay, eveti a 
jndge — infallible motives of aversion; his présence 
was odious to the old Rnssian gênerai; and, as- 
liatred never fails to beget liaired, both cordially 
deti'sted each other. 

Wilaon reproached him witt his excessive dilato- 
riness r he reminded him that five times in one day 
it had caused him to lose the victory, in the battis 
ofWinkowo, onthe ISihof October. In fact.on 
that day Murât would hâve been destroyed, had 
Kntuaoff fully occnpied the iront of the French hy 
a brisk attack, v^hîle Beningsen was tuming their 
left wing. But either from négligence, from the 
tardiness which is the fault of âge, or, as several 
Rassians assert, because KutusofF was more en- 
vions of Beningsen than inimical to Napoléon, the 
vétéran had attacked too faintly and too late, and 
had stopped too soon. 

Wilson conttnned to insist on hia agreeingto a 
décisive engagement on the foUowing day ; and on 
his refusai, he asked, " Was he then det^rminedto 
open a free passage for Napoléon? to altow him ta 
escape with his victory î What a cry of iadigna- 
tion would be raîaed in Petersburgb, in London, 
throughout oll Europe ! Did he not already hear 
the muvmnrs of his own troops ? " 

Kutusoff,irritated atthis,replied, that "he would 
certainlyrathermalte a bridge ofgold for the enemy 
tban compromise his army, and with it the fate of 
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dence on winter ; and he should wait for its assist- 
ance. As for the Bussîan army, it was under his 
command, and ii would ohej him in spite of the 
elamours of Wilson ; Alexander, when informed of 
his {H'oceedings would approve them. What did 
he care for Ëngland ? was it for her that he was 
fighting ? He was a true-bom Bussian, his fondest 
wish was to see Russia delivered, and delivered she 
would be without risking the chance of another 
battle ; and as for the rest of Europe, it was 
nothing to him whether it was under the dominion 
of France or England/' 

Thus was Wilson repulsed ; and yet Kutusoff, 
shut up with the French annyin the elevated plain 
of Malo-Yaroslawetz, was compelled to put him- 
self into the most threatening attitude. He there 
drew up, on the 2ôth, ail his divisions, and seven 
hundred pièces of artillery. No doubts were a%y 
longer entertained in the two armies that a décisive 
day had arrived ; Wilson was of that opinion 
himself. He remarked that the Russian lines had 
at their back a muddy ravine, across which there 
was an unsafe bridge. This only way of retreat, 
in the sight of an enemy, appeared to him to be 
impraeticable. Kutusoff was now in such a situa^ 
tion that he must either conquer or perish ; and 
Hïe Englishman was hugging himself at the pro-^- 
spect of a décisive engagement : whether its issue 
proved fatal to Napoléon or dangerous to Russia, 
it must be bloody, and England could not but be 
a gainer by it. 

Still uneasy, however, he went at night through 
the ranks: ho was delighted to hear Kutusoff 
swear that he was at length going to fight ; he 
triumphed on seeing ail the Russian gênerais pre- 

VOL. II. I 
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paring for a terrible conflict ; Beniugsen alone had 
still hîs doubts on the subject. The Ënglishman, 
neverttieless, considering that the position no 
longer admitted of falling back, at length lay 
down to wait for dajlîght, when about three in 
the moming a gênerai order for retreat awoke him. 
AU his efforts to prevent it were ineffectnaL 
Kutusoff had resolved to direct his flight south- 
ward, first to Gonczarewo, and then beyond 
Kaluga ; and at the Oka everj thing was hy tins 
tirae ready for his passage. 

It was at that veiy instant that Napoléon ordered 
his troops to retire northward on Mojaisk. The 
two armies therefore tumed their backs on eacb 
other, matiially deceiving each other by means of 
their rear-guards. 

On the part of Kutusoff, Wilson a^serts, that his 
retreat was like a rout. Gavalry, cannon, carnage», 
and battalions thronged from ail sides to the en- 
trance of the bridge, against which the Bussian 
army was backed. Tbere ail thèse columns, hnr- 
rying from the right, the left, and the centre, met, 
clashed, and became blended into so enormous and 
so dense a mass, that it lost ail power of motion. 
It took several hoursto disentangle it, and to 
clear the passage. A few halls discharged by 
Davoust, which he regarded as thro wn away, fell 
among this confused crowd. 

Napoléon needed but to hâve advanced upon this 
disorderly rabble. It was after the greatest efibrt, 
that of Malo-Yaroslawetz, had been niade, and 
when ho had nothing to do but to march, that he 
retreated. But such is war ! in which it is impos- 
sible to attempt too much, or to be too daring. 
One army knows not what the other is doing, The 
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âdvanced posta are the ezterior of thèse two great 
hostile bodies, hy means of which they overawe one 
another. What an abyss there is between two 
annies in the présence of each other ! 

Besides, it was perhaps because the emperor had 
been wanting in prudence at Moscow that he was 
now déficient in audacity : he was wom ont ; the 
two affaîrs with the Cossacks had disgusted him : 
he felt for his wounded; so many horrors dis- 
faeartened him, and like men of extrême resolu- 
tions, having ceased to hope for a complète victory, 
he determined upon a precipitate retreat. 

From that moment he had nothing in his yiew 
but Paris, just as on leaying Paris he saw nothing 
but Moscow. It was on the gjSth of October that 
the fatal movement of our retreat commenced. 
Davoust with twenty-five thousand roen remained 
as a rear guard, While he adyanced a few paces, 
and, without being aware of it, spread consternation 
among the Russians, the grand army in astonish- 
ment tumed its back on them. It marched with 
dowocast eyes, as if ashamed and humbled. In 
the midst of it, its commander, gloomy and 
silent, seemed to be anxiously measuring his line 
of communication with the fortresses on the Yis- 
tula. 

For the space of more than two hundred and 
fifty leagues it oâêred but two points where he 
could hait and rest, the first Smolensk, and the 
second Minsk. He had made those towns his 
two great dépôts, where immense magazines were 
established. But Wittgenstein, who was still before 
Polotsk, threatened the lefb flank of the former, 
and Tchitchakoff, already at Bresk-litowsky, the 
right flank of the latter. Wittgenstein s force was 

i2 
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gaîning strength by recmîts and fresh corps whicli 
he was daily receiving, and bj a graduai diminu- 
tion of that of St. Gyr. 

Napoléon, however, retioned upon tbe Duke 
of Belluno, and bis thirty-six tbousand freoh 
troops. That corps had been at Smolensk ever 
since tbe beginning of September. He reckoned 
also upon detacbments being sent &om bis dépôt», 
on tbe sick and wounded who had recovered, and 
on tbe stragglers, who would be rallied and 
formed at Wilna into marching battalions. AU 
thèse would successively corne mto line, and fill 
up tbe cbasms made in bis ranks by tbe sword, 
famine, and disease. He sbould therefore bave 
time td regain that position on the IXwina and tbe 
Borystbenes, wbere be wisbed it to be beKeved 
that bis présence, added to that of Victor, Saint 
Cyr, and Macdonald, would overawe Wittgenstei», 
check Kutusoff, and threaten Alexander even in 
bis second capital, 

He therefore announced that be was going to 
take post on the D wina. But it was not upon that 
river and tbe Borystbenes that bis thoughts rested: 
he was sensible that it was not with a harassed and 
reduced army that he could guard tbe interval 
between those two rivers and their courses, whicb 
tbe ice would speedily efface. He placed no reli- 
ance on a sea of snow six feet deep, with whicb 
winter would speedily cover those parts, but to 
whicb it would also give solidity : the whole tben 
would be one wide road for tbe enemy to reach him, 
to penetrate into the intervais between bis wooden 
cantonraents, scattered bver a frontierof two bun- 
dred leagues, and to bum tbem. 

Had he at first stopped there, as be declared he 
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Bhould on hi8 arrivai ai Witepsk — ^had he there 
taken propermeasu];^s for preserving and recruîtipg 
his anny — had Tormasoff, TchitchakofiT, and Hoertel 
been driven ont of Volhynia — and he raised a hun- 
dred thousand Oossacks in those rich provinces — ? 
his wiûterquarterswould then hâve been habitable. 
But now,nothing was ready for him there; and not 
only was his force inadéquate to the purpose, bjit 
Tchitchakoff, a hundred leagues in his rear, would 
still threaten h îs communications with Germanyand 
fVance and his retreat. It was therefore at a hun- 
dred leagues beyond Smolensk, in a more compact 
position, behind the morasses of the Berezina, it was 
to Minsk, that it was necessary to repair in search 
of winter-quarters, from which he was forty marches 
distant *, 

But should he arrive there in time ? He had 
reason to think so. Dombrowski and his Pôles, 
placed aroundBobruisk, would be sufficient to keep 
Hoertel in check. As for Schwartzenberg, l^at 
gênerai was at the head of forty-t wo thousand Aus* 
trians. Saxons, and Pôles, whom Durutte, and his 
French division from Warsaw, would augment to 
more than fifty thousand men. He had been vic^ 
torious over Tormasof^ and pursued him as far as 
the Styr. 

It was true that the Russian army of Moldavia 
had just formed a junction with the remains of the 
army of Volhynia — ^thatTchitchakoff, an active and 
resolute gênerai, had assumed tlie command of 
lifty-five thousand Russians — that the Austrian 
gênerai had paused, and even thought it prudent, 

* It WM not tiU after his arrÎYal at Smolensk that Napoléon 
resolved to fall back behiod the Berezina. — Ed» 
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on the 23rd of September, to retire behind the Bag ; 
but he was to bave recrossed tbat river at Bresk- 
litowsky, and Napoléon knew no more. 

At any rate, witbout a défection, whicb it was 
too late to foresee, and whicb a precipitate retum 
could aione prevent, be flattered himself tbat 
Scbwartzenberg, Régnier, Durutte, Dombrowski, 
and twenty tbousand men, divided between Minsk, 
Slonim, Grodno, and Wilna — m short, tbat seventy 
tbousand menwould not allowsixty tbousand Rus- 
siaus to gain possession of bis magazines, and to 
eut off bis retreat. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Mortier^s Proceedings at Moscow after the Departure of the 
maia Army — Blowing up of the Kremlin — Dévastations 
eommitted by both Armies — Capture of General WinÛD* 
gerode — Napoleon^s Behaviour to him» 

Napoléon, reduced to sncb bazardons conjec- 
tures, arrived quite pensive at Vereïa wben Mortier 
presented himself before bira. But I perceive tbat, 
hurried along, just as we then were, by the rapid 
succession of violent scènes and mémorable events, 
my attention bas been diverted from a fact worthy 
of notice. On the 23rd of October, at balf-past one 
in the moming,the air was shaken by a tremendous 
explosion which for a moment astonisbed both 
armies, thougb amid suchmighty expectations 
scarcely anytbing now excited astonishment. 

Mortier had obeyed bis orders — the Kremlin was 
no more— barrels of powder had been placed in ail 
the halls of the palace of the Czars, and oneh un- 
àxeà and eighty-three tbousand pounds under the 
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vaults which sapported them. The mftrsbal, with 
eight thousand men, had remaîned on this volcano, 
which a Russian howiizer shell might hâve exploded. 
Hère he covered the march of the anny upon 
Kaluga, and the retreat of our diff<^ent convoya 
towards Mojaisk* 

• Among thèse eight thousand men, there were 
acarcely two thousand on whom Mortier could rely; 
the others were dismounted cavalry, men of difier* 
ent oountries and régiments, under new offîcers, 
withont similar habits, without oomnion recol<- 
lections, in short, without any bond of union, 
who formed rather a rabble than an organised 
body ; they could scarcely fiail in a short time to 
disperse. 

This niarsfaal wm looked upon as a devoted victim. 
The other chiefs, his old coropanions in glory, had 
left him with tears in their eyes, as well as the 
emperor, who said to him, '^ that he relied on his 
good fortune ; but still in war we must sometimes 
make part of a fixe." Mortier resigned himself 
without hésitation. His orders were to défend the 
Kremlin, and on retreating to blow it up, and to 
bum what yet remained of the city. It was from 
the casUe of Krasuo-pachra^ on the 21st of Octo- 
ber, that Napoléon sent him his last orders. After 
executing them, Mortier was to march upon Yerela, 
and to form the rear-guard of the army. 

In this letter Napoléon particularly recom- 
mended to him '^ to put the men still remaining in 
the hospitals into the cairiages belonging to thi» 
joung guard, those of the dismounted cavalry, and 
aoy others that he might find. The Romans," 
added he, ^' awarded civic crowns to those who 
Bj»yed ciiiaEeiis : so many soldiers as he should save^ 
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80 many crowns would the duke of Treviso deserve. 
He must put them on hia horses and those. of any 
of his troops. It was tlms that he, Napoléon, 
acted at Se. Jean d'Acre. He onght so much the 
more to take thî» measure, since, as soon as the 
convoy should hâve rejoined the army, there would 
be plenty of horses and carriages, whieh the coû- 
sumptiôn would hâve rendered useless for it» 
supply. The emperor hoped that he should hâve 
to testify his satisfaction to the duke of Treviso for 
having saved him five hundred men. He must 
begin with the officers and then with the subal- 
terns, and give the préférence to Frenchmen. He 
would for that purpose assemble ail the gênerais 
and officers uuder his command, and make thenr 
sensible of the importance of this measure, and 
how well they would deserve of the emperor if 
they saved him five hundred men." 

Meanwhile, as the grand army was leaving^ 
Moscow, the Cossacks were penetrating into the 
suburbs, and Mortier had retired towards the 
Kremlin, as the last spark of life retires towards 
the heart, when death has begun to seize the ex- 
tremities. Thèse Cossacks were the scouts of ten 
thousand Russians under the command of Winzin- 
gerode. 

This foreîgner,inflamedwith hatred of Napoléon, 
and animated by thç désire of retaking Moscow 
and naturalising himself in Russia by this single 
exploit, pushed on to a considérable distance from 
his men; he traversed, at a running pace, the 
Geprgian colony, hastened towards the Chinese 
town and the Kremlin, met with advanced posts^ 
raistook them, fell into an ambuscadie, and finding^ 
himself a prisoner in a city.which he had corne to 
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take, he suddenly changed hîs part, waving his 
handkerchief in the aîr, and declaring that he faad 
brought a flag of truce. 

He was condacted to tbe Duke of Treviso. 
There he claimed, in a high tone, the protection 
of the law of nations, which, he said, was violated 
in his person. Mortier replied, that *^ a general- 
in-chief, coming in this manner, might be taken 
for a rash soldier, but neyer for a âag of truce, 
and that he must immediatelj deliver his sword." 
The Russian gênerai, haying no longer any hope 
of imposing upon him, complied and admitted hia 
imprudence. 

At length, afber four days' résistance, the French 
bade an etemal adieu to that fatal city. They car-* 
ried with them four hundred wounded; and, on 
retiring, deposited, in a safe and secret place, a 
fire-work skilfullj prepared, which a slow fire 
was already consuming; its progress was minutely 
calculated ; so that it was known at what hour the 
fire would reach the immense heap of powder 
buried among the foundations of thèse condemntsd 
palaces. 

Mortier hastened his flight ; but while he was 
rapidly retiring, some greedy Gossacks and squahd 
Muscoyites, allured probably by the prospect of 
pillage, approached; they listened, and emboldened 
by the apparent quiet which peryaded the fortress, 
they yentured to penetrate into it; they ascended, 
and their greedy hands. were already stretched 
forth to plunder, when in a moment they were ail 
destroyed, crushed, hurled into the air, with the 
buildings which they had corne to pillage, and 
thirty uiousand stand of arms that had l^n left 
behind there : and then their mangled limbs, mized 
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with fragments of walls and shattered weapoiia» 
blown to a great distance, descended in a horrible 
shower. 

The earth shook under the feet of Mortier ; at 
Fominskoé, ten leagues oÛ\ the emperor heard the 
explosion. He himself, in that tone of anger in 
which he sometimes addressed Europe, published 
the following daj a bulletin, dated from Borowsk, 
announcing, that '' the Kremlin, the arsenal, the 
magazines, were ail destroyed ; that that ancient 
citadel, which dated from the origin of the mo- 
narchy, and the first palace of the Czars, no longer 
existed; that Moscow was now but a heap of 
ruins, a filthy and unwholesome sink, without im- 
portance, either political or military. He had aban- 
doned it to Russian beggars and plunderers,* in 
order to march against Kutusoff, to throw himself 
on the left wing of that gênerai, to drive him 
back, and then to proceed quietly to the banks of 
the Dwina, where he should take up bis winter- 
quarters." Then, apprehensive lest he should 
appear to be retreating, he added, that ^' there he 
should be within eighty leagues of Wilna and of 
Petersburg, a double advantage ; that is to say, 
twenty marches nearer to bis resources and bis 
object/' By this remark he hoped to give to bis 
retreat the air of an offensive march. 

It was on this occasion that he declared, that 
" he had refused to give orders for the destruction 
of the whole country which he was quitting ; he 
felt a répugnance to aggravate the miseries of its 
inhabitants. To punish the Russian incendiary 
and a hundred wretches who make war like Tar* 
tars, he would not ruin nine thousand proprietors, 
and leave two hundred thousand serfs, innocent ôf 
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ail thèse barbarities, absolutely destitnte of re- 



sources." 



He had not then be^i «rared by misfortune ; 
but in thre^ days eyeiy thîng had changed. After 
coming in collision vrith Kutusoff, he retreated 
through this same town of Borowsk, and no sooner 
bad he passed through it than it ceased to exist. 
It was thus that in future ail was destined io be 
burned behindr him. While conquering, he had 
preserved : when retiring, he resolved to destroy : 
either irom necessity, to min the enemy and to 
retard his march, every thing being imperative in 
war ; or by way of reprisai, 'the dreadful consé- 
quence of wars of invasion, which in the first place 
authorise every means of defence, while thèse afier- 
wards operate as motives to those of attack, 

It must be admitted, however, that the aggres- 
sion in this terrible species of warfare was not on 
the side of Napoléon. On the 19th of October, 
Berthier wrote to Kutusoff, proposing '^ to regu- 
late hostilities in such a manner that they might 
not inflict on the Muscovite empire more evils 
thàn were inséparable from a state of war; the 
dévastation of Russia being as detrimental to that 
empire as it was painful to Napoléon." But Kutusoff 
replied, that '^ it was not in his power to restraii) 
the Russian patriotism," which amounted to an 
approval of the Tartar warfare made upon us by 
his militia, and authorised us in some measure to 
repay them in their own coin. 

Similar âames consumed Y ereia, where Mortier 
rejoined the emperor, bringing Winzingerode along 
vnth him. At sight of that German gênerai, aQ 
the sejcret i^esentments of Napoléon took fire ; his 
déjection gave place to anger, and he discharged 



! 
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on thîs enemy ail the spleen that oppressed him» 
" Who are you?" he exclaimed crossing his arms 
with violence, as if to grasp and resttain liimself, 
** a man without country ! You hâve always 
been my personal enemy. When I was at war 
with the Austrians, I found you in their ranks« 
When Austria became my ally, you entered into 
the Russian service. You hâve been one of the 
warmest instigators of the présent war. Never- 
theless you are a native of the states of the Con- 
fédération of the Rhine; you are my subject» 
You are not an ordinary enemy, you are a rebel; 
I hâve a right to bring you to trial ! Gendarmes 
d'élite^ seize this man!" The gendarmes remàined 
motionless, like men accustomed to see thèse vio* 
lent scènes terminate without effect, and sure of 
obeying best by disobeying, 

The emperor resumed : " Do you see, sir, this 
devastated country, thèse villages in fiâmes ? To 
whom are thèse disasters to be charged ? to fifty 
adventurers like yourself, paid by England, which 
bas thrown them upon the Continent ; but the 
weight of thîs war will ultimately fall on those 
who hâve excited it. In six months I shall be at 
Petersburg, and I will call them to account for ail 
this swaggering." 

Then addressing the aide-de-camp of Winzînge- 
rode, who was a prisoner like himself, ^< As for 
you, Count Narischkin," said he, " I bave nothing 
to upbraid you with ; you are a Russian, you are 
doing your duty ; but how could a man of one of 
the firât familles in Russia condescend to become 
the aide -de-camp of a foreign mercenary? Be the 
aide-de-camp of a Russian gênerai ; that will bo 
far more honourable/* 
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Till then General Winzingerode had had no op-» 
portunity to answer this violent language except 
by his attitude : ît was calm as his reply. " The 
emperor Alexander," he said, " was the benefactor 
of himself and of his family : ail that he possessed 
he owed to him; gratitude had made him his 
subject ; he was at the post which his benefaotor 
had allotted to him, and consequently he was only 
doing his duty." 

Napoléon added some threats, but in a less 
violent strain, and he confined himself to words, 
either because he had vented ail his wrath in the 
first explosion, or because he merely designed to 
frighten the Germàns who might be tempted to 
abandon him. Such at least was the interpréta- 
tion which those about him put upon his violence* 
It was disapproved ; no account was taken of it, 
and each was eager to accost the captive gênerai, 
to tranquillise and to console him. Thèse attentions 
were continued till the army reached Lithuania^ 
whçre the Cossacks retook Winzingerode and his 
aide-de-camp. The emperor affected to treat this 
young Russian nobleman with kindness, at the 
same time that he stormed so loudiy against his 
gênerai — a proof that there was calculation even 
in his wrath. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Anival at Mojaisk — Alarming News of the Russian Army— • 
View of the Field of Borodino. 

On the 28th of October we again beheld Mojaisk. 
That town was still fuU of wounded ; some were 
carried «away, and the rest coUected together and 
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abandoned, as ai Moscow, to the geDerosity of ihe 
itussians. Napoléon had proceeded but a few 
wersts from that place when tlie winter began.* 
Tbus, affcer an obstinate combat, and ten davs' 
. marching and countennarching, the army, wbîch 
had brought from Moscow only fifteen rations of 
flour per man, had advanced but three days' march 
on its retreat. It was in want of provisions) and 
overtaken by the winter. 

Some men had akeady sunk under thèse hard- 
ships. In the first days of the retreat, on the 
26th of October, carnages, laden with provisions, 
which the horses could no longa^ draw, were 
bumed. The order for setting fire to ail behind 
the army then folio wed ; in obédience to it, 
powder- wagons, the horses of which were already 
wom ont, were blown uptogether with the horses. 
But at length, as the enemy had not again shown 
himself, we séemed to be but once more setting 
out on a toilsome joumey; and Napoléon, on again 
seeing the well-known road, was recovering bis 
confidence, when, towards evening, a Russian 
chasseur, who had been made prisoner, was sent 
to him by Davoust. 

At first he questioned him carelessly ; but as 
chance would hâve it, this Russian had some know- 
ledge of roads, names, and distances. He answered, 
that " the whole Russian army was marching by 
Medyn upon Viasma." The emperor then became 
attentive. Did Kutusoff mean to forestall him 

• The winter did not begin till the 6th of November. <• Pre- 
vious to that day,** sayB Gen. Gourgaud , *^ the weather was fine, 
and the cold much less than it was for some months during the 
PruBÛan and Polish campaigns, and than it was, even in Spain, 
in the mountains of Castile, when in 1808 the emperor in per- 
son made a winter campaign there.** — Ed, 
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there, as ai Malo- Yaroslawetz, to cnt off fais retreat 
iipon Smolensk, as he had done that upon Kaluga, 
and to coop him up in thîs désert without pro- 
Tisions, -witbout shelter, and in the midst of a 
gênerai insurrection ? His iirst impulse, however, 
inclined him to reject this notion ; for, whether 
owing to pride or expérience, he was accustomed 
not to give his adyersaries crédit for that ability 
which he would bave displayed in their place. 

In this instance, howeyer, he had another motive* 
His security was but afFected : for it was évident 
that the Russian army was taking the Medyn road, 
the very one which Davoust had recommended for 
the French army : and Davoust, either from vanity 
or inadvertence, had not confided this alarming in- 
telligence to his despatch alone. Napoléon feared 
its efFects on his troops, and therefore a£fected to 
disbelieve and to despise it; but at the same tin^e 
he gave orders that his guard should march 
next day in ail haste, and so long as it should be 
light, as far as Gjatz. Hère he proposed to afFord 
rest and provisions to this flower of his army, to 
asoertain, so much nearer, the direction of Kutu- 
soflTs march, and to bo beforehand with him at 
that point. 

But he had not consulted the season, which 
seemed to avenge the slight. Winter was so near 
at hand, that a blast of a few minutes was suffi- 
cient to bring it on, sharp, biting, intense. We 
were immed'ately sensible that it was indigenous 
to the country, and that we were strangers in it. 
Every thing was altered : roads, faces, courage : 
the army became sullen, the march toilsome, and 
consternation began. 

Some leagues from Mojaisk, we had to cross the 
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Kologa« It was but a large rivulet : two treeâ^ 
the same number of props, and a few planks, were 
suffîcient to ensure the passage : but sucb was the 
confusion and inattention, that the emperor waa 
detained there.* Several pièces of cannon, which 
it was attempted to get across by fording, were 
lost. It seemed as if each corps was marching 
separately, as if there was no staff, no gênerai 
order, no common tie^ nothing that bound thèse 
corps together. In reality, the élévation of each 
of their chiefs rendered them too independent of 
one another. The emperor himself had become so 
exceediugly great, that he was at an immeasurable 
distance from the détails of his army : and Berfchier^ 
holding an intermediate place between him and 
officers who were ail kings, princes, or marshals^ 
was obliged to act with a great deal of caution* 
He was besîdes incompétent to his situation* 

The emperor, stopped by the trifling obstacle of 
a broken bridge, confined himself to a gesture ex- 
pressive of dissatisfaction and contempt, to which 
Berthier replied only by a look of résignation. 
On this particular point he had received no orders 
from the emperor : he therefore conceived that he 
was not to blâme; for Berthier was a faithful 
écho, a mirror, and nothing more. Always ready, 
clear and distinct, he reflected, he repeated the 
emperor, but added nothing, and what Napoléon 
forgot was irretrievably forgotten. 

After passing the Kologa, we marched on, ab- 
sorbed in thought, when some of us, raising our 
eyes, uttered an exclamation of horror. Each in-» 

t^—W ■■ ^1 ■ ■ I ^^^^— ■■■■ M l ■■■ ■ ^ I ■■ I ■^■^^^^■^ 

* The bridge was not broken. The artillery was not under 
the necessity of fording ; it passed by a bridge, which was con- 
stracted for the purpose to the right of Borodino. — £d^ 
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stantly looked around him, and beheld a plaîn 
trampled, bare, and devasted, ail the trees eut down 
within a few feet from the surface, and farther off 
craggy hills, the highest of which appeared to be the 
xnost misshapen. It had ail the appearance of an 
extînguîshed and destroyed volcano. The ground 
was coYered ail round wîth fragments of helmets 
aad -cuirasses, broken drums, gun-stocks, tatters of 
uniforms, and standards dyed with blood. 

On this desolate spot lay thirty thousand half- 
devoured corses. A number of skeletons, left on 
the summit of one of the hills, overlooked the 
whole. It seemed as if death had hère fixed his 
empire : it was that terrible redoubt, the conquest 
and the grave of Caulaincourt. Presently the cry, 
" It is the field of the great battle !" formed a long 
and doleful murmur. The emperor passed quickly. 
Nqbody stopped. Cold, hunger, and the enemy, 
urged us on : we merely tumed our faces as we 
proceeded to take a last melancholy look at the 
vast grave of so many companions in arms, use- , 
lessly sacrifioed, and whom we were obliged to 
leave behind. 

It was hère that we had inscribed with the 
sword and blood one of the most mémorable pages 
of our history. A few relies yet recorded it, and 
they would soon be swept away. Some day the 
traveller will pass with indifférence over this plain, 
undistinguished from any other ; but when he shall 
leam that it was the théâtre of the great battle, he 
will tum back, long survey it with inquisitive 
looks, impress its minutest features on his greedy 
memory, and doubtless exclaim, " What men ! 
what a commander ! what a destiny ! Thèse were 
the soldiers, who thirteen years before in the south 

VOL. il. K 
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attetnpteâ a passage to the east, throngh Egypi, 
and were dashed against its gâtes. They after-*- 
wards conquered Europe, and hither they came by 
the north to présent themselves again before that 
same Asia, to be again foiled. What then urged 
them into tbis roving and adventurous life? They 
were not barbarians, seeking a more génial climate, 
more commodious habitations, more enchanting 
spectacles, greater wealth ; on the contrary, they 
possessed ail thèse advantages, and ail possible 
pleasures; and yet they forsook them, to live with- 
out shelter, and witbont food, to fall daily in suc- 
cession, either slain or mutilated. What necessity 
drove them to this? — Why, what but confidence in 
a leader hitherto infallible l the ambition to com- 
plète a great work gloriously begun ! the intox- 
ication of victory, and, above ail, that insatiable 
thirst of famé, that powerful instinct, which im* 
pels m an to seek death, in order to obtain immor-f 
tality/* 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Abnndonment of the Wonndcd in the AbUey of Kolotskoi — 
Horrible conduct of the Suttlers — Massacre of 2000 Russian 
Piisoners — Arrivai at Gjatz. 

While the army was passing this fatal field îrt 
grave and silent méditation, one of the victims of 
that sanguinary day was perceived,. it is said, still 
living, and piercing tho air with bis groans. Il 
was found by those who ran up to him that he was 
a French soldier. Both his legs had been broken 
in the engagement ; he had fallen among the dead, ' 
where he remained unnoticed. The body of a 
horse, gutted by a shell, was at first his asylum ; 
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tifterwards, for fifty days, the muddy waler of a 
iravîne, into which he had rolled, and the putrefied 
flesh of the dead, had served for dressing for his 
wounde, and food for the support of his languish-^ 
îng existence. Those who say that they discovered 
thLs man affîrm that they saved him. 

Farther on, we again beheld the great abbey or 
hospîtal of Kolotskoi, a sight still more hideous 
than that of the field of battle. ^t Borodino ail 
was death, but not without its quiet; there at 
least the battle was over; at Kolotskoi it was still 
raging. The victims who had escaped from the 
engagement, death hère seemed to be pursuing 
with the utmost malignity; he penetrated into 
them by ail their sensés at once. They were 
destitutê of every means for repelling his attacks, 
excepting orders, which it was impossible to ex- 
écute in thèse déserts, and which, moreover, issuing 
from too high and too distant a quarter, passed 
through too many hands to be execûted. 

Still, in spite of famine, cold, and the most com^^ 
plete destitution, the devotedness of a few surgeons, 
and a remnant of hope, still supported a great 
numbcr of wounded in this pestiferous abode. 
But when they saw the army repass, and that 
they were about to be left behind, the least infirm 
crawled to the threshold of the door, lined the 
way, and extended towards us their supplicating 
hands. 

The emperor had just given orders that each 
carriage, of whatever kind it might be, should 
take up one of thèse unfortunate créatures, that 
the weakest should be left, as at Moscow, under 
the protection of such of the wounded and captive 
Kussiau officers as had been recoTered by our 

k2 
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attentions. He halted'to see this order carried in€a 
exécution, and it was at a fire kindled with his 
forsaken wagons tbat he and most of his attend- 
ants warmed themselves. Ever since the morning 
à multitude of explosions proclaimed the numerous 
sacrifices of this kind which it akeady had been 
found necessary to make. 

During this hait, an atrocious action was wit- 
nessed. Several of the wounded had just been 
placed in the suttlers* carts. Thèse wretches, 
whose vehicles were overloaded with plunder of 
Moscow, murmured at the new burden îraposed 
upon them; but being compelled to admit it, they 
held their peace. No sooner, however, had the 
army recommenced its march, than they slackened 
their pace, dropped behind their columns, and, 
taking advantage of a lonely situation, they threw 
ail the unfortunate men committed to their care 
into the ditches. One only lived long enough to 
be picked up by the next carriages that passed : 
he was a gênerai, and through him this atrocious 
procédure became known. A shudder of horror 
spread throughout the column; it reached the 
emperor ; for the sufibrings of the army were not 
yet so severe and so universal as to stifle pity, and 
to concentrate ail his afiections within the bosom 
of each individual. 

In the evening of this long day, as the impérial 
column was approaching Gjatz, it was surprised 
to find Russians quite recently killed on the way. 
It was remarked, that each of them had his head 
shattered in the 8ame manner, and thathis bloody 
brains were scattered near him. It was known 
that two thousand Russian prisoners were march - 
ing on before, and that their guard consisted of 
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tSpanîards, Portuguese, and Pôles. On thîs dis- 
covery, each, according to his disposition, was 
indignant, approved, or remained indiflferent. 
Around the eraperor thèse varions feelings were 
mute. Caulaincourt broke out înto the exclama- 
tion, that " it was an atrocious cruelty. Hère was 
a pretty spécimen of the civilisation which we 
were introducing into Russia ! What would be 
the effect of this barbarity on the enemy ? "Were 
we not leaving our wounded and a multitude of 
prisoners at his mercy ? Did he want the means 
of wreaking the most horrible retaliation*?" 

Napoléon preserved a gloomy silence, but on the 
ensuing day thèse murders ceased. Thèse unfor- 
tunate people were then merely left to die of hun- 
ger in the enclosures where, at nîght, they were 
confined like cattle. This was no doubt a barba- 
rity too ; but what could we do ? Exchange them ? 
the enemy rejected the proposai. Release them ? 
they would hâve gone and published the gênerai 
distress, and, soon joined by others, they would 
hâve retumed to pursue us. In this mortal war- 
fare, to give them their lives would bave been 
sacrificing our own. We were cruel from neces- 
sity. The m'ischief arose from our having inyolved 
ourselves in so dreadful an alternative. 

Besides, in their march to the interior of . Russîa, 
our soldiers, who had been made prisoners, were 
not more humanely treated, and there, certainly, 
imperious necessity was not an excuse. 

At length the troops arrived with the night at 

'^ On an inqairy beiog instituted, the e«cort pleoded, that, 
having found brandy in a deserted wi^on, the Rusaian prisoners 
got intoxicated, and some of them tried to diaanu the escort, 
which was compelled to fire in selF-defence. — Ed, 
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Gjatz; but this firat day of winter had been 
crueUy occupied, The sight of the field of battle, 
and of the two foraaken nosp1ta,la, the multitude 
of wagons cousigned to the flames, the RuBsiaas 
with their brains blown out, the excesaive length 
of the march, the Ërst severitiea of wiotcr, ail con- 
curred to render it horrible : the retreat became a 
SIght; and NapoIeon compelled to yield and rua 
away, was a spectacle perfectiy novel. 

Several of our allies enjoyed it 'witb that 
inward satisfaction wfaich ia felt by inferioi^ 
wheu they see their chiets at length thvraited, 
and obfiffëd in tbeir turn to give way, They în- 
dul^ed the misérable envy that ia excited by extra- 
ordinary success, which rarely occurs without 
being abused, and wbich shocks that equality 
which is the first feeling nf man. But thiâ mali-^ 
cious joy was soon extinguished and lost in the 
uni versai di stress, 

The wounded pride of Napoléon justiGed the 
supposition of such reflectîons. This wae per- 
ceived in one of the halts of that day ; there on tbe 
rough furrows of a frozen field, strewed with 
wrecka both Ilussian and Frenob, he attempted, 
by the encrgy of bis words, torelieve himself from 
the weight of the insupportable responsibility of 
80 many diaasters. " He had in fact dreaded tbis 
war, and he devoted its author to the exécration of 
the whole world. It was ***** wbom he a<;cused 
of this ; it was that Russian minister, sold to the 
Ënglish, who had fomented it, and the traiter had 
drawn into it both Alexandet and himself." 

Thèse words, uttered before two of bis gênerais, 
were hcard with that silence e"!"!"'.^ >■" -u 
respect, added to that which is du 
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But the Duke of Vicenza, perliaps too impatient, 
betrayed his indignation by a gesture of anger and 
incredulity, and, abruptly retiring, put an end to 
this painfal conversation. 



CHAPTER IX. 

^apoleon^s Arrivai at Viazma — Reproaclies to Davoiist for hîs 
tardy mode of Retreat, and that Officer^s Vindication — Dan* 
ger of the latter and Eugène— Arrivai of Miloradowitch. 

From Gjatz the émperor proceeded in two 
marches to Viazma. He there halted to wait for 
Prince Eugène and Davoust, and to recomioitre 
the road of Medyn and Yucknow, which runs at 
that place into the high road to Smolensk. It 
was this cross^road which might bring the Rus- 
sian army from Malo-Yaroslawetz on his passage* 
But on the first of November, after waiting thirty- 
siz hours. Napoléon had not seen any avant- 
Courier of that army ; he set ont, therefore, waver- 
ing between the hope that Kutusoff had falleu 
aslee;» and the fear lest the Russian had left Viaz- 
ma on his right, and proceeded two marches 
farther i^owards Dorogobouje to eut off his retreat. 
At any rate, he left Ney at Viazma, to collectthe 
first and fourth corps, and to relieve, as the rear 
guard, Davoust, whom he judged to be fatigued. 

He complained of the tardiness of the latter : he 
wrote to reproach him with being still five marches 
behind him, when he ought to hâve been no more 
thah three days later ; he considered the genius of 
that marshal to be too methodical to direct, in ^ 
suitable manner, so irregular a march. 

The whole army, and the corps of Prince Eugène 
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in particular, repeated thèse complainte. They 
said, " that owing to his spirit of order and obsti- 
nacy Davoust had suffered the enemy to overtake 
him at the abbey of Kolotskoi ; that he had there 
done the rascally Cossacks the honour of retiring 
bei^re them step by step^and in square battalions, 
as if they had been Mamelukes ; that Platoff, with 
his cannon, had played at a distance on the deep 
masses which he had presented to him ; that then 
only the marshal had opposed to them merely a 
few slender lines, which had speedily formed again, 
and some light pièces, the first fire of which had 
produced the desired effect ; but thàt thèse ma- 
nœuvres and regular foraging excursions had occa- 
sioned a great loss of time, which is always 
valuable in retreat, and especially amidst famine, 
through which the most skilful manœuvre was to 
pass with ail possible expédition." 

In reply to this, Davoust pleaded his natnrai 
horror of every kind of disorder, which had at first 
led him to attempt to introduce regulaidty into this 
flight ; he had endeavoured to cover the wrecks of 
it, fearing the shame and the danger of leaving for 
the enemy thèse évidences of our disastrous state. 

He added, that " people were not aware of ail 
that he had had to surmount ; he had found the 
country completely devastated, houses demolished, 
and the trees bumed to their very roots ; for it was 
not to him who came last that the work of gênerai 
destruction had been left ; the conflagration pre- 
ceded him. It appeared as if the rear guard had 
been totally forgotten ! No doubt,too, people forgot 
the frozen road rpugh with the tracks of ail who 
had gone before him : as well as the deep fords and 
broken bridges, which noonethought of repairing, 
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as each corps, when not engaged, cored but for 
itself alone. 

*' Did they not know, besides, that the whole 
tremendous train of stragglers, belongîng to the 
other corps, on hor^eback, on foot, and in vehicles, 
aggravated thèse embarrassments, just as in a dis- 
eased body ail the complaints fly to and unité in 
the part most affected? Every day he had to 
march between thèse wretches and the Cossacks, 
driving forward the one, and pressed by the other. 

'' Thus, after passîng Gjatz, he had found the 
slough of Czarewo-Zaimcze without a bridge, and 
completely encumbered with carnages. He had 
dragged them ont of the marsh in sight of the 
enemy, and so near to them that their fires lîghted 
his labours, and the sound of their drums mingled 
with that of his voice." For the marshal and his 
gênerais could not yet résolve to relinquish to the 
enemy so many trophies ; nor did they make up 
their minds to it till after superfluous exertions, and 
in the last eztremity, which happened seyeral times 
a-day. 

The road was in fact crossed every moment by 
marshy hollows. A slope, slippery as glass with 
the frost, hurried the carnages into them, and there 
they stuck ; to draw them ont it was necessary to 
climb tlie opposite ascent by an icy road, where the 
horses, whose shoes were wom quite smooth, could 
not obtain a footing, and where every moment they 
and their drivers dropped exhausted one upon the 
other. The famished soldiers immediately fell 
upon thèse luckless animais and tore them to pièces; 
then at fires, kindled with the remains of their car- 
nages, they broiled the yet bleeding flesh, and 
devoured it. 
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Meanwhile the artillery-meo, a cbosen côrpd, 
and their officers, ail brought up in the first school 
in the world^ kept off thèse unfortunate wretches 
whenever they could, and took the horses from their 
own chaises and wagons, which they abandoned 
to save the guns. To thèse they hamessed their- 
horses, nay, even themselves : the Oossacks, ob- 
serving this disaster from a distance, durst not 
approach ; but with their light pièces mounted on 
sledges, they thre w their halls into ail this disorder, 
and served to increase it. 

The first corps had already lost ten thousancl 
men ; nevertheless, by dint of efforts and sacrifices 
the viceroy and the prince of Eckmiihl were, on 
the 2ndof November, with in two leagues of Yiazma. 
It is certain that the same day they might havQ 
passed that town, joined Ney, and avoided a disas- 
trous engagement. It is affirmed that such was the 
opinion of prince Eugène, but tliat Davoust believed 
his troops to be too much fatigued ; on which the 
TÎceroy, sacrificing himself to his duty, stayed to 
share a danger which he had foreseen. Davoust'g 
gênerais say, on the contrary, that prince Eugène, 
who was already encamped, could not find in his 
heart to make his soldiers leave their fires aiyi their 
meal, which they had already begun, and the cooking 
of which always cost them a great deal of trouble. 

Be that as it may, during the deceptive tranquil- 
lity of that niglit, the advanced guard of the Rus- 
sians arriyed from Malo-Yaroslawetz, our retreat 
from which place had put an end to theirs; it 
skirted along the two French corps and that of 
Poniatowski, passed their bivouacs, and disposed it$ 
columns of attack against the left fiank of the road, 
in the intermediate two leagues which DaToust 
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und Eugène had left between themselves and 
Viazma. 

Miloradowîtch, whom we denominated the Rus- 
sian Murât, commanded this advanced-guard. He 
"was, according to his countrymen, an indefatîgable 
and successful warrior, impetuous as that soldier- 
king, of a stature equally remarkable, and, like bim, 
a favourite of fortune. He was never known to be 
wounded, though numbers of officers and soldiers 
had fallen around him, and several horses had been 
killed under him. He despised the principles of 
war; he even made an art of not folio wing the rules 
of that art, pretending to surprise the enemy by 
unexpected blows, for he was prompt in décision; 
he disdained to make any préparations, leaving 
places and circumstances to suggest what was pro- 
per to be donc, and guiding himself only by sudden 
inspirations. In other respects, a gênerai in the 
field of battle alone, he was destitute of foresight in 
the management of any aflairs, either public or 
private, a notorious spendthrift, and, what is rare, 
noi less upright than prodigal. 

It was this gênerai, with Platoff and twenty 
thousand men, whom we had now to fight. 



CHAPTER X, 



Battle between Eugène, Davoust, and Miloradowitch, near 
Viaznaa, on the tliird November— Heavy Losa of the French. 

On the 3rd of November, prince Eugène was 
proceeding towards Viazma, preceded by his équi- 
pages and his artillery, when the first light of day 
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showed hîm ai once his retreat threatened by an 
army on his left ; behînd him his rear-guard eut 
off*; and on his left the plain covered with strag- 
glers and scattered vehicles, fleeing before the 
lances of the enemy. At the same time, towards 
Viazma, he heard marshal Ney, who should bave 
assisted him, fighting for his own preserration. 

That prince was not one of those gênerais, the 
offspring of faveur, to whom every thing is unex- 
pected and cause of astonishment, for want of ex- 
périence. He immediately looked the evil in the 
face, and set about remedying it. Hé halted, tumed 
about, deployed his divisions on the right of the 
high road, and checked in the plain the Russian 
columns, who were striving to eut him ofF from 
that road. Their foremost troops, overpowering 
the right of the Italians, had âlready seized one 
point of w^hich they kept possession, when Ney 
despatched from Yiazma one of his régiments, 
wiiich attacked them in the rear and dislodged 
them. 

At the same time, Compans, a gênerai of Da- 
voust's, joined the Italian rear-guard with his divi- 
sion. Thèse cleared a way for themselves, and 
while they, united with the viceroy, were engaged, 
Davoust with his column passed rapidly behind 
them, along the left side of the high road, then 
crossihg it as soon as he had got beyond them, he 
claimed his place in the order of battle, took the 
right wing, and found himself between Viazma 
and the Russians. Prince Eugène gave up to him 
the ground which he had defended, and crossed 
to the other side of the road. • The enemy then 

* The assertion that the rear-guard was eut off is incorrect. 
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began to extend hîmself before them, and endea- 
Youred to outflank their wings. 

By the success of this first manœuvre, the two 
French and Italian corps had not conquered the 
right to continue their retreat, but only the possi- 
bility of defending it. They were still 30,000 
strong ; but in the first corps, that of Davoust, 
there was some disorder. The hastiness of the 
manœuvre, the surprise, so much wretchedness, 
and, above ail, the fatal example of a multitude of 
dismounted cavalry, yrithout anns, and running to 
and fro bewildered with fear, threw it into con- 
fusion. 

This sight encouraged the enemy ; he took it 
for a rout. His artillery, superior in number, 
manœuvred at a gallop : it took obliquely and in 
flank our lines, which it eut down, while the 
French cannon, already at Yiazma, and which had 
been ordered to retum in haste, conld with diffi- 
culty be brought along. However, Davoust and 
his gênerais had still their firmest troops about 
them. Several of thèse officers, still suffering 
from the wounds received at the Moskwa, one 
with his arm in a sling, another with his head 
wrapped in cloths, were seen supporting the best, 
encouraging the most irresolute, dashing at the 
enemy's batteries, forcing them to retire, and even 
seizing three of their pièces ; in short, astonishing 
both the enemy and their own fugitives, and corn- 
bating a mischievous example by their noble be- 
haviour. 

Miloradowitch, perceiving that his prey was es- 
caping, now applied for reinforcements, and it was 
again Wilson, who was sure to be présent wherever 
he could be most injurions to Fiance, who hastened 
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to summon Kutusoff. He found the old marshal 
unconcemedlyresting hinaself with his army within 
hearing of the action. The ardent Wilson, urgent 
as the occasion, excited him in vain ; he could not 
induce him to stir. Transported with indignation, 
he called him traitor, and declared that he would 
instantly despatch one df his Englishmen full speed 
to Petersburg, to denounce his treason to hia 
emperor and his allies. 

This threat had no effect on Kutusoff : he per- 
sisted in remaining inactive ; either because to the 
frost of âge was superadded that of winter, and 
that in his shattered frame his mind was depressed 
by the sight of so mahy ruins ; or that, from ano- 
ther effect of old âge, a person becomes prudent 
when he has scarcely any thing to risk, and a tem- 
poriser when he lias no more time to lose. He 
seemed still to be of opinion, as at Malo- Yarosla- 
wetz, that the Russian winter alone could over- 
tbrow Napoléon ; that this genius, the conqueror 
of men, was not yet sufficiently conquered by Na- 
ture ; that it was best to leave to the climate the 
honour of that victory, and to the Russian atmo- 
sphère the work of vengeance. 

Miloradowitch, left to himself, then tried to 
break the French line of battle, but hé could not 
penetrate it except by his fire, which made dreadful 
havoc in it. Eugène and Davoust were growing 
weak ; and as they heard another action in the 
rear of their right, they imagined that the rest of 
the Russian army was approaching Viazma by the 
Yuknof road, the outlet of which Ney was defend- 
ing. 

It was only an advanced guard : but they were 
alarmed at the noise of this fight in the rear of 
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tlieîr own, threatening their retreat. The action 
had lasted ever since seven in the moming ; night 
was approaching ; the baggage must by this time 
hâve got away; the French gênerais therefore 
began to retire. 

This rétrograde movement increased the ardonr 
of the enemy, and but for a mémorable effort of 
the 25th,ô7th, and 85th régiments, and the protec- 
tion of a ravine, Davoust's corps would hâve been 
broken, tumed by its right and destroyed. Prince 
Eugène, who was not so briskly attacked, was able 
to effect his retreat more rapidly through Viazma ; 
but the Russîans folio wed him thither, and had 
penetrated into the town, when Davoust, pursued 
by 20,000 men, and overwhelmed by eighty pièces 
of cannon, attempted to pass in his tum. 

Morand's division first entered the town : it was 
marching on with confidence, under the idea that 
the action was over, when the Russians, who were 
concealed by. the windings of the streets, suddenly 
fell upon it. The surprise was complète, and the 
confusion great ; Morand, nevertheless, rallied and 
encouraged his men, retrieved matters, and fought 
his way through. 

• It was Compans who put an end to the whole. 
He closed the march with his division. Finding 
himself too closely pressed by the bravest troops of 
Miloradowitch,heturnedabout,dashed inperson at 
the most eager, overthrew thera, and having thus 
made them fear him, he finished his retreat without 
further molcstation. This conflict was glorious to 
each, and its resuit disastrous to ail : it was without 
order and unity. There would hâve been troops 
enough to conquer, had there not been too many 
commanders. It was not till ncar two o'clock that 
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the latter met to concert their manœuvres, and thesé 
were even tli^n executed without harmony. 

When at length the river, the town of Viazma, 
nîght, mutual fatigue, and marshal Ney, had sepa- 
rated them from the enemy, the danger being ad- 
joumed and the bivouacs established, the numbers 
were counted. Several pièces of cannpn which had 
been broken, the baggage, and four thousand kiUed 
or wounded, were missing. Many of the soldiers 
had dispersed. Their honour was saved, but there 
were immense gaps in the ranks. It was necessary 
to close them up, to bring every thing within a 
narrower compass, to form what remained into a 
more compact whole. Each régiment scarcely 
composed a battalion, each battsdion a platoon. 
The soldiers had no longer their accustomed 
places, comrades or of&cers. 

This sad re-organisationtook place by the light 
of the conflagration of Viazma, and during the suc- 
cessive discbargesof the cannon of Ney and Milo- 
radowitch, the thunders of which were prolonged 
amid the double darkness of the night and the 
forests. Several times the relies of thèse brave 
troops, conceiving thai they were attacked, crawled 
to their arms. Next moming^ when they again 
fell into their ranks, they were astonished at the 
smallness of their numbers. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Dreadful Snow-8tonn on the 6th of November — Its Eifects 

upon the Trpops. 

The spirits of the troops were, nevertheless, still 
supported by the example of tlieir leaders, hy the 
hopes of finding ail their wants supplied at Smo- 
lensk, and still more by the aspect of a yet brilliant 
Sun, of that uni versai source of hope and life, which 
seemed to contradict and deny the spectacles of 
despair and death that already encompassed us. 

But on the 6th of November, the heavens de- 
clared against us. Their azuré disappeared. The 
army marched enveloped in cold fogs. Thèse fogs 
became thicker, and presently an immense cloud 
descended upon it in large âakes of snow. It 
seemed as if the yery sky was falling, and joining 
the earth and our enemies to complète our destruc- 
tion. Ail objects changed their appearance, and 
became confounded, and not to be recognised again ; 
we proceeded, without knowing where we were, 
without perceiving the point to which we were 
bound : every thing was transformed into an ob- 
stacle. While the soldier was struggling with the 
tempest of wind and snow, the flakes, driven by the 
storm, lodged and accumulated in every hollow : 
their surfaces concealed unknown abysses, which 
perfidiously opened beneath our feet. There the 
men were engulfed, and theweakest,resîgning them- 
selves to theur fate, found a grave in thèse snow^pits. 

Those who followed turned aside, but the storm 
drove into their faces both the snow that was de- 
scending fromthe sky, and that which it raîsed from 
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the ground ; it seemed bent on opposing their pro- 
gress. The Russian winter, under this new form, 
attacked them on ail sides : ît penetrated throiigh 
their lîght garments, and their tom shœs and boots. 
Their wet clotbes froze upon their bodie» : an ic^ 
envelope encased them and stiffened ail their limbs. 
A keen and violent wind io^rrupted respiration : 
it seized their breath at the moment wkea they 
exhaled it, and converted it înto icicles, whi(À 
hung from their beards ail round their mouths. 

The unfortunate créatures atill crawled on, shi* 
vering, till the snow,gathmng like balls under their 
feet, or the fragment of soroe broken article, a 
branch of a troe, or the body of one of their com- 
rades, caused them to atumble and to fall. There 
ihey groajied in vain ; the snow soon covered them : 
slight hillocks markedthe spotwhere theylay: sueh 
vroa their only grave ! The road was studded with 
thèse undulation9,like acemetery: the mostintrepid 
and the most indiffèrent were affeeted ; they paased 
on quickly with averted looks. But before them, 
around them, there was nothing but snow : this im- 
mense and dreary uniformity extended farther than 
the eye could reaoh : the imagination was aatounded ; 
it was like a vast wiading-eueet which Nature had 
thrown over the army. The onlj objecta not enve-r 
loped by it were some gloomy pinea» trees of the 
tombs, with their funeral verdure, the motionkss 
aspect of their gigantic black tninks and their 
dismal look, which completed the doleful appear- 
ance of a gênerai mouming, and of an army dying 
amidst a nature already dead. 

Everything^evento their veryarms,stiU ofiensîve 
at Malo - Yaroalawetz, but since défensive oaly, now 
turned ag^iust them* Thèse seemed to their frozen 
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lîmbs insupportably heayy. In the fréquent falls 
whiefa tbey experienced, they dropped from their 
hands aod were broken or buried in the snow. If 
tbey rose again it was wîthout them ; for they did 
not throw tbem away ; hunger and cold wrested 
them from their srasp. The fingers of many othen 
were firozen to the muskets wbich they still held, 
which deprived them of the motion necessary for 
keeping up aome d^ree of warmth and life. 

We aoon met with number&of men belonging to 
ail the corpis, sometimes singly, at o^ers in troope. 
They had not basdy deeerted their colours ; it was 
cold axkd inanition which had separated them from 
theîrcolumns. In tbisgeneral and individual stnig- 
gle, they had parted from one another, and there 
they were, disarmed, vanquished, defenceless, with- 
out leaders, obeying nothing but the urgent instinct 
of self-preservation. 

Most of them, attracted by the sight of by-paths^ 
dispersed themaelves over the country, in hopes of 
finding bread and shdter for the coming night : but, 
on tlieir first passage, ail had been laid waste to 
thé extent of seven or eight leagues ; they met with 
nothing but Cossacks, and an amied populatipn, 
which eactwapassed, wounded, and stripped them 
naked, aud then left them, with ferocious bun^ts of 
laughter, to expire on the snow. Thèse people, 
wha had risen at the caU of Alexander and Kutu- 
soff, and who had not then leamed, as they since 
bave, to ayenge nobly a country which they had 
been unable to défend, hovered on both flanks of 
the army under fiavour of the woods, Those 
whom they did not de^atch with their pikes and 
hatchets, they brought back to the fatal and ail- 
devouring hîgh-road. 

L 2 
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Night then came on — a night of sixteen hours ! 
But on that snow, which covered everything, they 
knew not where to h9.It, where to sit, where to lie 
down, wliere to find some root or other to eat, çind 
dry wood to kindle a fire ! Fatigue, darkness, and 
repeated orders, nevertheless stoppedi;hose whom 
their moral and physical strength and the efforts of 
thèir ofl&cers had kept together. They strove to 
establîsh themselves ; but the tempest, still active, 
dispersed the first préparations for bivouacs. The 
pines, laden vdth frost, obstinately resisted the 
fiâmes ; their snow, that from the sky which still 
continued to fall fast, and that on the ground, 
which melted with the efforts of the soldiers and 
the effect of the first fires, extinguîshed those fires, 
as well as the strength and spirits of the m en. 

When at length the fiâmes gained the ascendancy, 
the officers and soldiers around them prepared their 
wretched repast ; it consisted of lean and bloody 
pièces of flesh tom from the horses that were 
knocked up, and at most a few spoonfuls of rye- 
flour mixed with snow-water. Next morning cir- 
cular ranges of soldiers extended lifeless marked 
the bivouacs ; and the ground about them wa^ 
strewed with the bodies of several thousand horses. 
From that day we began to place less relîance on 
one another. In that lively army , susceptible of ail 
impressions, and taught to reason by an advanced 
civilisation, despondency and neglect of discipline 
spread rapidly, the imagination knowing no more 
bounds in evil than in good. Henceforward, at 
every bivouac, at every diffîcult passage, at every 
moment, some portion separated from the yet 
organised trOops, and fell into disorder. There 
were some, however, who were proof against this 
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wide-spread contagion of indiscipline and despon- 
dency. Thèse were ofl&cers, non-commissioned 
officers, and steady soldiers. Thèse were extra- 
ordinary men : they encouraged one another by 
repeating the name of Smolensk, which they knew 
they were approaching, and where they had been 
promised that ail thBir wants should be supplied. 

It was in this manner that, after this déluge of 
snow, and the increase of cold which it foreboded, 
each, whether officer or soldier, preserved or lost 
his fortitude, according to his disposition, his âge, 
and his constitution ; that one of our leaders, who 
had hitherto been the strictest in enforcing disci- 
pline, now paid little attention to it. Thrown out 
of ail his fixed ideas of regularity, order and 
method, he was seized with despair at the sight of 
such uni versai disorder, and conceiving, before the 
others, that ail was lost, he felt himself ready to 
abandon ail. 

From Gjatz to Mikalewska, a Village between 
Dorogobouje and Smolensk, nothing remarkable 
occurred in the impérial column, unless that it was 
found necessary ta throw the spoils of Moscow into 
the lake of Semlewo : cannon, gothic armour, the 
omaments of the Kziemlin, and the cross of Iwan 
the Great, were buried in its waters ; trophies, 
glory, ail those acquisitions to which we had sacri- 
ficed every thing, became a burden to us ; our 
object was no longer to embellish, to adorn life, but 
•to préserve it. In this vast wreck, the army, like a 
great ship tossed by the most tremendous of tem- 
pests, threw without hésitation into that sea of ice 
and snow, every thing that could slacken or impede 
its progress. 
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GHAPTER XII. 

Arrivai of the Intelligence 6f Mallette Conspiracy — ^Impression 
produced by it upon Napoléon and fais Officerg-*— MesMge 
iîpom Ney — Periloas Situation of tfaat Manhal. 

DuRiNG the 8rd and 4th of November Napo- 
léon halted ai Blawkowo. Thîs repose, and the 
shame of appearîng toflee, înflamed his imagination. 
He dictated orders, according to which his rear- 
gnard, by appearing to retreat in disorder, was to 
draw the Russians into an ambnscade, where he 
should be waiting for them in person; but this vain 
project passed off with the pre-occupation which 

fave it birth. On the Ôth he slept at Dorogobouje. 
[ère he found the handmills which were ordered 
for the expédition, at the time the cantonments of 
Smolensk weYe projected ; of thèse a late and totally 
uselèss distribution was raade. 

Next day, the 6th of November, opposite to 
Mikalewska, at the moment when the elouds, laden 
with sleet and snow, were bursting over our heads, 
count Daru was seen hastening up, and a circle of 
Tedettes forming around hîm and the emparer. 

An express, the first that had been able to reach 
us for ten days, had just brought intelligence of 
that strange conspiracy which had been hatched in 
Paris itself, and in the depth of a prison, by an 
obscure gênerai. Hè had no other accomplices 
than the false news of our destruction, and forged 
orders to some troops to apprehend the minister, 
the prefeot of polioe, and the commandant of Paris. 
His plan had oompletely succeeded, from the im* 
puise of a first movement, from ignorance, and the 
gênerai astonishment ; but no sooner was a rumour 
of the afTair spread abroad, than an order was suf- 
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ficicot agaln to oonsign the leader, with his acoom- 
plicefl or dupes, to a prison. 

The emperor was apprised ai the same moment 
of iheir crime and thehr punishment. Those who 
at a distance strove to read his thoughts in his 
coimtenance, could discover nothing. He repressed 
his feelings; his first and only woitls to Daru were, 
*'Hûw now, if we had remained at Moscow!" 
He then hastened into a house surromided with a 
-palisade, which had served for a post of correspon- 
dence. 

^ The moment he was alone with the most devoted 
of his offîcers, ail his émotions hurst forth at once 
in exclamations of astonishment, humiliation, and 
anger. Presently afterwards he sent for several 
other offîcers, to observe the effect which so extra» 
ordinarj a pièce of intelligence would produce upon 
them. He peroeived in tbem a painful uneasiness 
and consternation, and their confidence in the sta- 
bility of his govemment completely shaken. He 
had occasion to know that they accosted each other 
with a sigh, and the remark, that it thus appeared 
that the great révolution of 1 789, which was thought 
to be finished, was not yet over. Grown old in 
struggles to get ont of it, were they to be again 
plunged into it, and to be thrown once more into 
the c&eadful career of political convulsions ? Thus 
war was coming upon us in every quarter, and we 
weie liable to lose every thing at once. 

Some rejoiced in this intelligence, in the hope 
that it would hasten the retum of the emperor into 
France, that it would fix him there, and that he 
would no longer risk himself abroad, sincci he was 
not safe at home. On the foUowing day, the suf- 
ferings of the moment put an end to thèse conjec^r 
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tures. As for Napoléon, ail hîs thoughts again 
flew before liim to Paris, and he was advancing 
mechanically towards Smolensk, when his whole 
attention was recalled to the présent place and time, 
by the arrivai of an aide-de-carap of Ney. 

From Viazma that marsbal had begun to protect 
tbis retreat, wbich proved mortal to so many others, 
but immortal for bimself. As far as Dorogobouje, 
it had been molested only by some bands of Cos- 
sacks, troublesome insects, attracted by our àyvag 
and by our forsaken carriages, flying away the 
moment a hand was lifted, but harassing by their 
continuai return. 

They were not the subject of Ney's message. 
On approaching Dorogobouje he had met with the 
traces of the disorder which prevailed in the corps 
that preceded him, and which it was not in his 
power to efface. So far he had made up his mind 
to leave the baggage to the enemy : but he blushed 
witli shame at the sight of the first pièces of can- 
non abandoned before Dorogobouje- 

The marshal had halted there. After a dread- 
ful night, in which snow, wind, and famine had 
driven most of his men from the fires, the dawn, 
which is always awaited with such impatience in a 
bivouac, had brought him a tempest, the enemy, 
and the spectacle of an almost gênerai def(iction. 
In vain he had just fought in person at the head of 
what men and oificers he had left : he had been 
obliged to retréat precipitately behind the Dnieper; 
and of this he sent to apprise the emperor. 

He wished him to know the worst. His aide- 
de-camp, colonel Dalbignac, was instructed to say, 
that " the first movement of retreat from Malo- 
Yaroslawetz, for soldiers who had never yet fallen 
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back, had dispîrited the army ; that the afFaîr at 
Yiazma had shaken its firmness ; and that lastly, 
the delage of snow and the increased cold which it 
betokened, had completed its disorganisation : that 
a multitude of officers, having lost every thing, 
their . platoons, battalions, régiments, and even 
divisions, had joined the roving masses : gênerais, 
colonels, and officers of ail ranks, were seen min- 
gled with the privâtes, and marching at random, 
sometimes with one column, sometimes with ano- 
ther ; that as order could not exist in the présence 
of disorder, this example was seducing even the 
vétéran régiments, which had served during the 
whole of the wars of the révolution : that in the 
ranks, the best soldiers were heard asking one 
another, why they alone were required to fight in 
order to secure the flight of the rest ; and how 
any one could expect to keep up their courage, 
when they heard the cries of despair issuing from 
theneighbouringwoods,in which the large convoys 
of their wounded, who had been dragged to no 
purpose ail the way from Moscow, haa just been 
abandoned ? Such then was the fate which awaited 
themselves ! what had they to gain by remaining by 
their colours ? Incessant toils and combats by day, 
and famine at night; shelterless bivouacs still 
more destructive than battle : famine and cold 
drove sleep far away from them, or if fatigue got 
the better of thèse for the moment, that repose 
which ought to refresh them put a period to their 
lives. In short, the eagles had ceased to protect — 
they destroyed. Why then remain around them to 
perish by battalions, by masses? It would be 
better to disperse ; and since there was no other 
course than âight, to try who could run fastest. 
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It would not then be the best that would hXï : the 
cowards behînd tbem would no longer eat np the 
relies of ibe hîgh road." Lastly, the aide-de-camp 
was commissioned to explain to the emperor ail 
the horrors of bis situation, the responsibility of 
which Ney absolutely. declined. 

But Napoléon saw enougb around bimself to 
judge of the rest. The fugitives were passing 
bim ; be was sensible that nothing could now be 
done but to sacrifice the anny sucoesâîvety, part 
by part, beginning at the extremities, in order to 
save the bead. When, therefore, the aide-de- 
camp was beginning, be sharply interrupted bim 
with thèse words, " Colonel, I do not ask you for 
thèse détails." The colonel was silent, aware that 
in this disaster, now irrémédiable, and in which 
every one had occasion for ail bis énergies, the 
emperor was afraid of complaints, which could bave 
no other effect but to discourage those wbo in- 
dulged in and those who listened to them. 

He remarked the, attitude of Napoléon, the same 
which he retained throughout the whole of this re- 
treat. It was grave, silent, and resigned ; suffering 
much less in body than others, but mueh more in 
mind, and brooding over bis misfortunes. At that 
moment, gênerai Charpentier sent bim from Smo- 
lensk a convoy of provisions. Bessières wished to 
take possession of them, but the emperor instantly 
had them forwarded to the prince of the Moskwa, 
sapng, ^^ that those who were fighting must eat 
before the others." At the same time he sent word 
to Ney, " to défend bimself long enougb to allow 
bim some stay at Smolensk, where the army 
should eat, rest, and be re-organised." 

But if this hope kept some to their duty, many 
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ethers abandoned every thing, to hasten tôwiirds 
that promîsed term of their sufferings^ As for 
Ney, he saw that a sacrifice was required, and that 
he was marked out as the victim ; he resigned him- 
self, ready to meet the whole of a daoger great as 
his courage : thenceforward, he neîther attached 
his honotti to baggage, nor to cannon, which the 
wînter alone wrested from hîm. An elbow of the 
Borysthenes stopped and kept back part of his 
guns at the foot of its icy slopes ; he sacrîficed them 
without hésitation, passed that obstacle, faced 
about, . and made the hostile river, which crossed 
his route, serve him as the means of defence. 

The Rnssians, however, advanced under favour 
of a wood and our forsaken carnages, whence they 
kept up a fire of musketry on Ney's troops. Half 
of the latter, whose icy arms froze their stiffened 
fingers, got discouraged; they gave way, justifying 
themselves by their faint-heartedness on the pre* 
ceding day, fleeing because they had fled ; which 
before they would hâve considered as impossible. 
But Ney rushed in amongst them, snatched one of 
their muskets, and led them back to action, which 
he was the first to renew ; exposing his life like a 
private soldier, with a musket in his hand, the 
same as when he was neither husband nor father, 
fteither possessed of wealth, nor power, nor consi- 
dt»«tion : in short, as if he had still every thing 
to gain, when in fact he had every thing to lose. 
At the same time that he again tumed soldier, he 
oeased not to be the gênerai ; he took advantage of 
the ground, supported himself against a height, 
and covered -himself with a palisaded house. His 
gênerais and his colonels, among whom he himself 
remarked Fezenzac, strenuously seconded him; 
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and the enemy, who expected tô pursue, was 
obliged to retreat. 

By tlûs action, Ney gave the army a respite of 
twenty-four hours ; it profited by it to proceed 
towards Smolensk. The next day, and ail tho 
succeeding days, he manifested the same heroism. 
Between y iazma and Smolensk he fought ten 
whole days. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Defeat and entire Dissolution of the Yiceroy's Corps at the 

Passage of the Wop. 

On the 13th of November he was approaching 
that city, which he was not to enter till the ensuîng 
day, and had faced about to keep off the enemy, 
when ail at once the hills updH whîcli he intended 
to support his lefb were seen covered with a multi- 
tude of fugitives. In their fright, thèse unfortu- 
nate wretches fell and roUed down to where he 
was upon the frozen snow, which they stained with 
their blood. A band of Cossacks, which was soon 
perceived in the roidst of them, sufficiently ac- 
counted for this disorder. The astonished mar- 
shal, having caused this flock of enemies to be 
dispersed, discovered behind it the army of Italy, 
retuming corapletely stripped, without baggage, 
and without cannon. 

Platoff had kept it besieged, as it were, ail the 
way from Dorogobouje. Near that town Prince 
Eugène had quitted the high road, and in order to 
proceed towarids Witepsk, had taken that which, two 
months before, had brought him from Smolensk ; 
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but the Wop, which, when he crossed it before, was 
a mère brook, and had scarcely been noticed, he 
now found swelled into a river. It ran over a bed 
of mud, and was bounded by two steep bauks. It 
was found necessary to eut a way in thèse rough 
and frozen banks, and to give orders for the démo- 
lition, during the night, of the neîghbouring houses, 
in order to build a bridge with the materials. But 
those who had taken shelter in them opposed their 
destruction. The viceroy, who was more beloved 
than feared, was not obeyed. The pontonniers 
were disheartened, and when daylight appeared 
with the Cossacks, the bridge, after being twice 
broken down, was abandoned. 

Five or six thousand soldiers, still in order, twice 
the number of disbanded men, sick and wounded, 
upwards of a hundred 'pièces of cannon, ammuni> 
tion- wagons, and a multitude of other vehicles, 
lined the bank and covered a league of ground. 
An attempt was made to ford through the ice 
which was carried along by the torrent. The first 
guns which tried to crosâ reached the opposite 
bank ; but the water kept rising every moment, 
while at the same time the bed of the river at the 
ford was deepened by the wheels and the efforts 
of the horses. One carnage stuck fast, others did 
the same, and the stoppage became gênerai. 

Meanwhile the day was advancing; the men 
were exhausting themselves in vain efforts : hun- 
ier, cold, and the Cossacks, became pressing, and 
tne viceroy at length found himself necessitated to 
order his artillery and ail his baggage to be left 
behînd. A distressing spectacle ensued. The 
owners had scarcely time to part from their effects ; 
while they were selecting from them the articles 
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which tbey most needed^ and loading horses with' 
them, a multitude of soldiers hastened up ; tbey 
fell in préférence upon the vehicles of luxury ; tbey 
broke in pièces and rummaged every thing, reveng- 
ing their poverty on this wealth, tbeir privations 
on tbese superfluities, and snatching them from 
the Cofisacks, wbo looked on at a distance. 

It was provisions of which mo9t of them weze 
in quest. They tbrew aside embroidered clothes, 
piotnres, ornaments of every kind, and gilt bronzes» 
for a few handfuls of fiour. In the evening it was 
a singular sight to behold the riches of Paris and 
of Moscow, tue luxuries of two of the largest oities 
in the world, lyîng scattered and despictsd on ths' 
snow of the désert. 

At the same time most of the artillery-men 
spiked their guns in despair, and scattered theiv 
powder about. Others laid a train with it as far 
as soras ammunitîon-wagons, which had been left 
at a considérable distance behind our baggage* 
They waited till the most eager of the Gossacks 
had corne up to them, and wben a great numbw 
of them, greedy of plunder, had collected about 
them, they thre w a bmnd from a bivouac upon ths 
train. The fire ran, and in a moment reached its 
destination : the wagons were blown up, the shells 
exploded, and such of the Cossacks as were not 
killed on the spot dispersed in dismay. 

A few hundred men, who were still called the 
I4th division, were opposed to thèse hordes, and 
Bufficed to keep them at a respectful distance till 
the next day. AU the rest, soldiers, administrators^ 
women and chiidren, sick and wounded, drivai by 
he enemy's balls, crowded the bank of the torrent» 
But at the sight of its swollen current^ of the sharp 
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And massive sheetsof ice flowiogdown the stream, 
And the necessity of aggravatîng their alieady in* 
tolerable sufferings from cold by plunging inio its 
chilly waves, they ail hesitated. 

An Italian, Colonel Delfanti, was obliged to set 
the example and cross first. The soldiers then 
moved and the crowd foUowed. The weakest, the 
least resolute, or the most avariciouSjStayed behind. 
Such as could not make up their minds to part 
from thiâir booty, and to forsake fortune which was 
forsaking them, were surprised in the midst of 
their hésitation. Next day the savage Cossacks 
were seen amid ail this wealth, still eovetous of the 
squalid and tattered garments of the imfortunate 
créatures who had become their prisoners: they 
stripped them, and then coUecting them introops, 
drove them along naked on the snow, by hard 
blows with the shafts of their lances. 

The army of Italy, thus dismantled, thoroughly 
soaked in the waters of the Wop, without food, 
without shelter, passed the night on the snow near 
a village, wh^re its officers expected to hâve found 
lodging for themselves, Their soldiena, however, 
beset its wooden houses. They rushed, like mad« 
men, and in swarms, on each habitation, profiting 
by the darkness, which prévented them from re* 
cegnlsing their officers, or being known by them. 
They tore down every thing, doors, Windows, and 
even the wood-work of the roofs, feeling little corn- 
puBction to compel others, be they who they 
might, to bivouac like'theroselves. 

Their gênerais attempted in vain to drive them 
off; they took their blows without murmur or 
opposition, but without deststing'-<eve& the men 
of the royal and impérial guards ; for, ihrough- 
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out the.whole army, sucli were the scènes that 
occurred every* night. The unfortunate fellows 
remained silently but actively engaged on the 
wooden walls, which they puUed in pièces on every 
side at once, and which, after vain efibrts, their 
officers were obliged to relinquish to them, for fear 
they should fall upon their own heads. It was an 
extraordinary mixture of persévérance in their 
design, and respect for the anger of their gênerais. 

Having kindled goodfires, they spent the night 
in drying themselves, amid the shouts, impréca- 
tions, and groans of those who were still crossing 
the torrent, or who, slipping from its banks, were 
precîpitated into it and drowned. 

It is a fact which reflects disgrâce on the enèmy, 
that during this disaster, and in sight of so rich a 
booty, a few hundred men, left at the distance of 
half a league from the viceroy,, on the other side 
of the Wop, were suffîcient to curb, for twenty 
hours, not only the courage, but also the cupidity 
of PlatoiTs Cossacks. 

It is possible, indeed, that the hetman made sure 
of destroying the viceroy on the folio wing day. In 
fact, ail his measures were so well planned, that at 
the moment when the army of Italy, afber an un- 
quiet and disorderly march, came in sight ofDuk- 
howtchina, a town yet uninjured, and was joy- 
fully hastening forward to shelter itself there, 
several thousand Cossacks sallied forth froin it 
with cannon, and suddenly stopped its progress ; 
at the same time Platoff, with ail his hordes, came 
up and attacked its rear guard and both flanks. 

Several eye-witnesses assert that a complète 
tumult and disorder then ensued ; that the dis- 
banded men, the women, and the attendants, ran 
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over one another, and broke quite through the 
ranks ; that, in short, there was a moment when 
this unfprtunate army waâ . but a sbapeless mass, 
a mère rabble rout wbirling round and round, AU 
aeemed to be ]pst ; but the coolness of the prince, 
and the efforts of the offîcers, saved ail. The best 
men disengaged thernselve» ; tbe ranks were again 
formed. They advanced, firing a few volleys,,and 
the enemy, who had everything on his sidfî except- 
ing courage, the only advantage yet left us, opened 
and retired, confii^ing himself to a uaeleas démon- 
stration, . . 

The army took his place stiU. warm in that town, 
beyond which he went to bivouac, and to prépare 
sirailar surprises to the Tery gâtes of Smolensk. 
For this disaster at the Wop had made the viceroy 
give up the idea of separating from the emperor : 
there thèse hordes grew bolder ;. they surrounded 
the 14th division. When prince Eugène would 
bave gone tp its relief, the men and their offîcers, 
stifièned with a cold of twenty degrees, which the 
wiud rendered most piercing, coi2inued stretched 
on the warm ashes of their fires. To no purpose 
did he point out to them their comrades surrounded, 
the enemy approaching, the bullets and baJls which 
were already reaching them ; they refused to rise, 
protesting that they would rather perish than any 
longer bave to endure such cruel hardships. The 
videttes themselves had abandoned their posts. 
Prince Eugène, nevertheless, oontrived to save his 
rear-guard. 

It was in retuming with it towards Smolensk 
that his stragglers had been driven back on Ney's 
troops, to whom they communicated their panic ; 
ail hurried together towards the Dnieper; hère they 
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crowded together ai the entrance of the bridge, 
without thînking of defendingthemselves, when a 
ohàrge made hj tbe 4th régiment stopped the ad- 
Tance of the enemy. 

Its colonel, young Fezenzac, contsîyed to infuse 
fresh life into thèse men, who wêre half perished 
with cold. There, as -in everything that can be 
oftlled action, was manifested the superiority of the 
sentiments of the soûl over the sensations of the 
body ; for every physical sensation tended to en- 
courage despondency and flight ; nature advised it 
with her hundred most urgent voices ; and yet a 
few words of bonour were suffîcient to produce the 
most beroic devotedness. The soldiers of the 4tb 
régiment rushed like furies upon the enemy, against 
the mountain of snowand ice of whick he had taken 
possession, and in the teeth of the northern hurri- 
cane, for they had everything against them. Ney 
himself was obliged to moderato their impetuosity. 

A reproach from their colonel had efiPected this 
change. Thèse private soldiers devoted themselves, 
that they might not be wanting to their own cha- 
racters, &om that instinct whîch requires courage 
in a man, as well as from habit and the loye of 
glory. A splendid word for so obscure a situation ! 
For what is the glory of a common soldier, who 
perishes unseen, who is neither praised, censured, 
nor regretted, but by bis own squad i The circle 
of eacTi, however, is suffîcient for him ; a small 
Society embraces the same passions as a large one. 
The proportions of the bodies differ ; but they are 
composed of the same éléments ; it is the same life 
that animâtes them, and the looks of a platoou sti- 
mulate a soldier, just as those of an army inflame 
a gênerai. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Arrivai at Smolensk — Dreadful Sufferings of the Troops — Bad 
Arrangements of the Administrators-^-^Reasona assigned by 
.the latter in their Yindication. 

At length the army again came in sîght of Smo- 
lensk : it approached the term so ofben held forth 
to îts suiferings. The soldîers pointed it ont to each 
other. There was that land of promise where their 
famine was to find abundance, their fatigue reét ; 
where bivouacs in a cold of nineteen degrees would 
be forgotten in houses warmed by good fires. There 
theyshould enjoy refreshing sleep; there they might 
repair their apparel ; there they should be fur- 
nished with new shoes, and clothing adapted to the 
climate. 

At this sight, the corps d * élite, some soldiers, and 
the vétéran régiments, alone kept their ranks ; the 
zest ran forward with ail possible speed. Thousands 
of men, chiefly unarmed, covered the two steep 
banks'of the Borysthenes: thèy crowded in masses 
round the lofty walls and gâtes of the city ; but 
their disorderly multitude, their haggard faces, be- 
grimed with dirt and smoke, their tattered uniforms 
and the grotesque habiliments which they had sub- 
stituted for them — ^in short, their strange, hideous' 
look, and their extrême ardour, excited alarm. It 
was concèived that if the irruption of this crowd, 
maddened with hunger, were not repelled, a gênerai 
pillage would be the conséquence, and the gâtes 
were closed against it. 

It was aJso hoped that by this rigour thèse men 
would be forced torally. A horrid struggle between 
order and disorder then commençed in the remuant 
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of that unfortunate army. In vain did some entreat, 
weep, conjure, threaten, strive to burst the gâtes, 
and drop -down dead at the feet of their com rades, 
who had orders to repel them ; they found them 
inexorable : they were forced to wait the arrivai 
of the first troops, who were still officered and in 
order. 

Thèse were the old and young gnard. It was not 
till afterwards that the disbanded men were allowed 
to enter; they and the other corps which arrived in 
succession from the 8th to the 14th, believed that 
their entry had been delayed merely to give more 
rest and more provisions to thîs gnard. Their suf- 
ferîngs rendered thein unjust ;• they execrated it. 
" Were they theh to be for ever sacrificed to this 
privileged class, fellows kept for mère parade, who 
were never foremost but at reviews, festîvities, and 
distributions? "Was the army always to put up with 
their leavings; and in order to obtain them, was it 
always to wait till they had glutted themselves ?" 
It was impossible to tell them in reply, that to 
attempt to save ail was the way to lose ail ; that 
it was necessary to keep at least one corps entire, 
and to give the préférence to that which in the 
la&t extremity would be capable of making the 
most powerfiil effort. 

Meanwhile, thèse poor créatures were admitted 
into that Smolensk for which they had so ardently 
wished ; they leffc the banks of the Borysthenes 
strewed with the dying bodies of the weakest of 
their number, whom impatience and several hours' 
wait ing had brought to -that state. They 1 eft others 
on the icy steep which they had to climb to reaoh 
the upper town. The rest ran to the magazines, 
and there more of them expired while they l^set the 
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doDrs; for there they were again repubed. "Who 
werethey? To what corps did they belong ? What 
had they to prove it ? The persons who had to dis- 
tribute the provisions were responsible for them ; 
they had orders to deliver them only to authorised 
offîcers, bringing receipts, for which they would 
exchange the rations committed to their care." 
Those who applied had no ofiUcers, nor could they 
tell where their régiments were. Two thirds of 
the army were in this predican^ent. 

Thèse unfortunate men then dispersed through 
the streets^ liaving no longer any other hope than 
pillage. But horses^dissected to the very bones 
every where denoted a famine ; the doors and Win- 
dows of the houses had been ail broken and tom 
away to feed the bîvouac-fires : they found no shel- 
ter in them, no winter-quarters prepared, no wood. 
The sick and woiinded were left in the sti^ts, in 
the carts which had brought them. It was again, 
it was always the fatal high-road, passing through 
an erapty name : it was a new bivouac among 
deceitful ruins ; colder even than the foreâts which 
they had just quitted. 

Then .only did thèse disorganised troops seek 
their colours ; they rejoined them for a moment in 
order to obtain food ; but ail the bread that could 
be baked had been dîstributed : there was no' more 
biscuit, no butcher s méat. Rye-flour, dry végéta* 
blés, and spirits, were delivered ont to them. It re- 
quired the most strenuous efforts to prevent the 
detachments of the différent corps from murdering 
one another at the doors of* the magazines : and 
when, afber long formalities, their wretched fare was 
delivered to them, the soldiers refused to carry it to 
their régiments; they fell upon their sacks,snatched 
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out of them a few pounds of flour, and ran to hide 
themselves till they had devoured it. The same was 
the case with the spirits. Next day the houses 
were found full of the bodies of thèse unfortanate 
wretches. 

In short, that fatal Smolensk, which the anny 
had looked forward to as the term of its suffermgSj 
marked only their commencement. Inexpressible 
hardships awaited ns ; we had yet to march forty 
days nnder that yoke of iron. Some, already over- 
loaded with présent miseries,sunk nnder the alarm- 
ihg prospect of those which awaited them. Others 
revolted against their destiny ; finding they had 
nothing to rely on but themselves, they resolved 
to live at any rate. 

ïhenceforward, according as they found them- 
selves the stronger or the weaker, they plundered 
their dying companions, by violence or stealth, of 
their subsistehce, of their garments, and even of 
the gold with which they had filled their kuapsacks 
instead of provisions. Thèse wretches, whom 
despair had made robbers, then threw away their 
arms to save their infamous booty, profiting by the 
gênerai confusion, an obscure name, a uniform no 
longer distinguishable, and night — ^in short, by ail 
kinds of obscurities favourable to cowardice and 
guilt. If Works already published had not exag- 
gerated thèse horrors, I should hâve passed over 
in silence détails so disgusting ; for thèse atrocities 
were rare, and justice was dealt to the most 
criminal. 

The emperor arrived, on the 9th of November, 
amid this scène of désolation. He shut himself up 
in one of the houses in the new square, and never 
quitted it till the 14th, to continue his retreat. He 
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haÀ ^enlated iipon fifteen days' prôyisîons and 
foxMge for an army of one hundred thousand men ; 
tiiere was not more than half the quantlty of flour, 
rice, and spirîts, and no méat ai aÛ. Cries of rage 
were set up against one of the persons appointed 
to provide thèse supplies *. The commissary sayed 
his life only by crawling for a long time on his 
knees at the feet of Napoléon. Probably the rea- 
sons which he assigned did more for him than his 
supplications. 

. " When he arrived," he said,^^bands of stragglers, 
whom,yrhen adYancing,thearmyleftbehind it,had, 
as it were, involved Smolensk in terror and destruc- 
tion. The men died there of hunger as they had 
done upon the road. When some degree of order 
had been restored, the Jews alone had at first 
offered to fumish the necessary provisions. More 
generous motives subsequently engaged the aid of 
some Lithuanian noblemen. At length the fore-^ 
most of the long convoys of provisions coUected in 
Germany appeared. Thèse were the carriagés 
called comtoises^ and were the only ones which had 
traversed the sahds of Lithuania ; they brought no 
more than two hundred quintals of flour and rice ; 
several hundred German and Italian buUocks had 
also arrived with them. 

^' Meanwhile the accumulation of dead bodies in 
the houses, courts, and gardens, and their unwhole- 
some effluvia, infected the air. The dead were 
killing the living. The civil officers, as well as 
many of the military, were attacked : some had 

* This mau was charged with «having made taise eutries in 
his accounls, stating that he had sent on a thousand oxen to 
meet the retreating army, whereas he had, in fact, sold them to 
the Jews, who forwarded them to the Russia'n army. Napoléon 
ordered him to be tried hy a military commission.—- £d!. 
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become io ail appeârance idiots, weeping, orfixîng 
their hollow eyes steadfastly on the ground. There 
were others whose bair had become stiff, erect, and 
ropy, and wbo, amidst a torrent of blaspbeinies», a 
liorrid convulsion, or a still more frightful laugb, 
had drx)pped down dead. 

" At the same time it had been found necessûTy 
to kill without delay the greatest part of the cattle 
bronght from Germany and Italy. Thèse animais 
would neither walk any farther nor eat. Their 
eyes, sunk in iheir sockets, were dull and motion- 
less. They were killed without seeking to avoid 
the fatal blow. Other misfortunes followed : seve- 
ral conToys had been intercepted, magazines taken, 
and a drore of 800 oiten had just b^n carried o£F 
from Krasnoë." 

This man added, that ^^ regard ought also to be 
had to the great quantity of detachments ' which 
had passed through Smolensk ; to the stay which 
marshal Victor, 28,000 men, and about I5;000 
sick, had made there ; to the multitude of posts 
and marauders whdm the insurrection and the 
approach of the enemy had driven back into thé 
city. AU had subsisted upon the magazines ; it 
had been necessary to deliver ont hearly 60,000 
rations per day ; and lastly, provisions and cattle 
had been seni forward towards Moscow as far as 
Mojaisk, and towards Kaluga as far as EInia." 

Many of thèse allégations were well founded. 
A chain of other magazines had been formed from 
Smolensk to Minsk and Wilna. "Thèse two towns 
were, in a still greater degree than Smolensk,. 
centres of provisioning, of which the fbrtresses of 
the Vistula formed the first line. The total quan- 
tity of provisions distributed over this space was 
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incalculable, the efforts for transporting them 
thither gigantic, and the resuit littîe better tban 
noth ing. They were însuffîcient in that immensity . 

Thus great expéditions are crushed by thei own 
iveight. Human limits had becn surpassed ; the 
genius of Napoléon, in attempting to soar above 
time, climate, and distances, had, as it were, lost 
itself in space : great as was îts measure, it had 
gone beyond it, 

Moreover, he was passionate from necessity, 
He had not deceived himself in regard to the in- 
adequacy of his supplies. Alexander alone had 
deceived him, Accustomed to triumph over every 
thing by the terror of his name, and the astonish- 
ment produced by his darîng, he had ventured his 
army, himself, his fortune, his ail, on a first move- 
ment of Alexander's. He was siill the same man 
as in Ëgypt, at Marengo, Ulm, and Ësslingen ; it 
was Ferdinand Gortes ; it was the Macedonian 
buming his ships*, and above ail solicitons, in 
spite of his troops, to penetrate still farther into 
unknown Asia : finally, it was Cœsar risking his 
whole fortune in a fragile bark. ' 

* This is an oYersight of M. de Segur^s. Alexander did not 
bum his «bips. — Ed. 
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BOOK X. 



CHAPTER I. 

Wittgenstein's Attack upon Saint Cyr at Polotsk — Retreat of 
tbe latter — Want of Concert in the Movements of the Rus- 
sisD Gênerais. 

The .surprise of Vinkowo, however, that unex- 
pected attack of Kutusoff in front of Moscow, was 
only tbe spark of a great conflagration. On the 
same day, at the same hour, the'whole of Russia 
had resumed the offensive. The gênerai plan of 
the Russians was at once devdioped. The inspec- 
tion of the map became truly alarming. 

On the 18th of October, at the very moment 
that the cannon of Kutusoff were destroying Na- 
polecm's illusions of glory and of peace, Wittgen- 
stein, at 100 leagues in the rearof his left wmg, 
liad thrown himself upon Polotsk ; Tchitchakoff, 
behind his right, and 200 leagues farther off, had 
taken advantage of his supenority over Schwart- 
zenberg ; and both of them, one descending from 
the north, and the other ascending from the south, 
were endeavouring to unité their forces at Borizoff. 
This was the most difficult passage in our retreat, 
and both thèse hostile armies were already close to 
it, at the time when Napoléon was at the distance 
of twelve day s* journey, with the winter, famino, 
and the grand Russian army between them. 

At Smolensk it was only suspected that Minsk 
was in danger ; the offîcers who were présent at 
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tbe loss of Polotsk gaye the followîng détails 
respecting it : — 

Ever since the battle of the 18th of August, 
whîch raised him to the dignity of marsbal, Saint 
Cyr had remained on the Russian bank of the 
Dwina, in possession of Polotsk, and of an en- 
trenched camp in front of its walls. This camp 
showcd how easy it would bave been for the whole 
array to bave taken up its winter-qnarters on the 
frontiers of Lithuania. Its barracks, constructed 
by our soldiez, were more spacious than the 
bouses of the Russian peasantry, and equally 
warm : they were beàutiful military villages, pro- 
perly entrenched, and equally protected from the 
winter and from the enemy. 

For t wo months the two armies carried on merely 
a war of partisans. With the French the object 
was to extend themselves through the country in 
search of provisions ; on the part of the Russians, 
to strip them of what they found. A war of this 
sort was entirely in favour of the Russians, as our 
people, being ignorant of the country as well as of 
the language, even of the names of the places 
where they attempted to enter, were incessantly 
betrayed by the inhabitants, and even by their 
guides. 

In conséquence of thèse checks, and of hunger 
and disease, the strength of Saint Cyr s army was 
diminished one half, while that of Wittgenstein had 
been more than doubled by the arrivai of recru its. 
By the middle of October, the Russian army at 
that point amounted to fifty-two thousand men, 
while ours was only seventeen thousand. In this 
number must be included the 6th corps, or the 
Bavarians, reduced from twenty-two thousand to 
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eîghteen hundred men, and two thousand cavalry. 
The latter were then absent; Saint Cyr being 
witbout forage, and uneasy respecting the attempta 
of the enemy upon his flanks, had sent them to a 
considérable distance up the river, with orders to 
retum by thé left bank, in order to procure sub- 
sistence, and to gain intelligence. 

For this inarshal was afraid of having his right 
tumed by Wittgenstein and his left by Steingell, 
who was advancing at the head of two divisions of 
the army of Finland, which had recently arrived at 
Riga, Saint Cyr had sent a very pressing letter to 
Macdonald, requesting him to use his eflTorts to 
stop the march of thèse Russians, who would hâve 
to pass his army, and to send ^im a reinforcement 
of fifteen thousand men ; or if he would not do 
that, to corne himself with succours to that amount, 
and take the command. In the àame letter he also 
submitted to Macdonald ail his plans of attack 
and defence. But Macdonald did not feel himself 
authorised to operate. so important a movement 
without orders. He distrusted- Yorck, whom he 
perhaps suspected of an intention of allowing the 
Russians to get possession of his park of besieging 
artillery. His reply was, that he must first of ail 
think of defending thàt,'and he remained stationary. 

In this state of affairs, the Russians became daily 
more and more emboldened ; and finally, on the 
17th of October, the out-posts of St. Cyr were 
driven back upon his camp, and Wittgenstein pos- 
eessed himself of ail the outlets of the woods which 
âurround Polotsk. He threatened us with a bat- 
tle which he did not believe we would venture to 
accept. 

ïhe French marshal, without orders from his 
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emperor, had been too late in hîs détermination to 
entrench himself, His works were only marked 
ont as muoh as was necessary, not to cover their 
defenders, but to point out the place where their 
efforts would be principally required. Their left, 
resting on the Dwiua, and defended by batteries 
placed on the left bank of the river, was the 
strongest. Their right was weak. The Polota, a 
stream which flows înto the Dwina, separated 
them. 

Wittgenstein sent Yacthwil to threaten the least 
accessible side, and on the 18th he himself ad- 
Tanced against the other ; éii first with some rash- 
ness, for two French squadrons,"the only ones which 
Saint Cyr had retained, overthrew his advance 
côluihn, took his artillery, and made himself pri- 
soner, it is said, without being aware of it ; so that 
they abandoned this generaUinTchief, as an insigni- 
ficant prize, when they were forced by numbers to 
retreat. 

Rushing from their woods, the Kussians then 
exhibited their whole force, and attacked Saint Cyr 
in the most furious manner. In one of the first 
discharges of their mnsketry, the marshal was. 
wounded by a bail. He remained, however, in the 
midst of the troops, but being unable to support 
himself, was obliged to be carried about. Witt- 
genstein s détermination to carry tbis point lasted 
as long as it was day-light. The redoubts, which 
were defended by Maison, were taken and retaken 
seven times. Seven times did "Wittgenstein believe 
himself the oonqueror ; Saint Cjo* finally wore him 
out. Legrand and Maison remained in possession 
of their entrenchraents, which were bathed with 
the blood of the Russians. 
But while on the right the victory appeared 
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completely gained, on the left everythîng seemed 
to be lost : the eagemess of the Swiss and the 
Croats wa8 the cause of this reverse. Their ri valry 
had up to that period wanted an opportunity of 
ehowing itself. From a too great anxiety to show 
themselves worthy of belonging to the grand army, 
they acted rashly. Having been placed carelessly 
in front of their position, in order to draw on 
Yacthwil, they had, instead of abandoning the 
ground which had been prepared for his destruc- 
tion, rushed forward to meet his masses, and were 
overwhelmed by numbers. The French artillery, 
being prevented from firing on this medley, became 
useless, and our allies were driven back into 
Polotsk. 

It was then that the batteries on t'he left bank of 
the Dwina discovered and were able to commence 
firing on the enemy ; but instead of arresting, they 
only quickened his mardi. The Kussians under 
Yacthwil, in order to avoid that fire, threw them- 
selves with great rapidity into the ravine of the 
Polota, by which they were about to penetrate into 
the town, when at last three cannon, which were 
hastily directed agaînst the head of their column, 
and a last effort of the Swiss, succeeded in driving 
them back. At five o'clock the battle terminated ; 
the Russians retreated on ail sides into their woods^ 
fourteen thousand m en had beat fifty thousand. 

The night which folio wed was perfectly tranquil, 
even to Saint Cyr, His cavalry were deceived, 
and brought him wrong intelligence ; they assured 
him that no enemy had passed the Dwina either 
above or below his position : this was incorrect, 
as Steingell and thirteen thousand Russians had 
crossed the river at Drissa, and gone up the left 
bank, witk the object of taking the marshal in the 
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rear, and sbutting him up in Polotsk, between 
tfaera, the Dwina, and Wittgens^in. 

The momîng of the 19tli exhibited the latter 
under arms, and making évery disposition for an 
attack, the signal for which he appeared to be 
afraid of giving. Saint Cyr, however, was not to 
be deceived by thèse a|)pearances ; he was satisfied 
that it was not his feeble entrenchments which 
kept back an enterprisîng and numerous enemy, 
but that he was doubtless waiting the effect of 
some manœuvre, the signal of an important co- 
opération, which could only be effected in his rear. 

In fact, about ten o'clock in the moming, an 
aide-de-camp came.in full gallopirom the other side 
of the river, with the intelligence that another hos- 
tile army, that of Steingell, was marching rapidly 
along the Lithuanian siae of the river, and that it 
had defeated the French cavalry . He required imm e- 
diate assistance, without which this fresh army would 
speedilyget in the rear of the camp and surround it. 
The newsof this engagement soon reached the army 
of Wittgenstein, where it excited the greatest joy, 
while it carried dismayintothe French camp. Their 
position became dreadfully critical. Let any one 
figure .to himself thèse brave fellows, hemmed in, 
against a wooden town, by a force treble their 
number, with a great river behind them, and no 
other means of retreai but by a bridge, the passage 
from which was threatened by another army. 

It was in vain that, to meet Steingell, Saint Cyr 
then weakened his force by detaching three régi- 
ments to the other side, whose march he contrivcd 
to concéal from Wittgenstein s observation. Every 
moment the noise of Steingell's artillery was ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer to Polotsk. The bat- 
teries, which from the left side protected the French 
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câiup, were now tumed round, ready to fire upon 
this newenemy. ' At sight of this, loud shouts of 
joy burst out from the whole of Wittgenstein's 
line ; but tbat officer still remained immoveable. 
To make bim xbegin, it was not merely necessary 
that be sbould hear Steingell ; be seemed abso- 
lutely deterniined to see bim make bis appearance. 

^leanwbile, ail Saint Cyr« générais, in conster- 
nation, were surrounding bim, and urging bim to 
order a retreat, wbiob would soon become impos- - 
sible. Saint Cyr refused ; convinced tbat tbe 
50,000 Russians before bim under arms, and on 
tbe tiptoe of expectation, only waited for bis first 
rétrograde movement to dart upon bim, be re- 
mained immoveable, availing bimself of tbeir 
unaccountable inaction, and still flattering bimself 
tbat night would CQver Polptsk witb its sbades 
before Steingell made bis appearance. 

He, bas since been beard to confess, tbat never 
in bis life was bis mind in sucb a state of agitation. 
A tbousand times, in tbe course of tbese tbree 
bours bf suspense, be was seen looking at bis watcb 
and at tbe sun, as if be could basten bis setting. 

At last, wben Steingell was witbinbalf an bour's 
marcb of Polotsk, wben be bad only to make a few 
efforts to appear in tbe plain, to reacb tbe bridge of 
tbe town, and sbut Saint Cyr from tbe only outlet 
by wbich be could escape from Wittgenstein, be 
halted. Soon after, a tbick fog, wbicb tbe Frencb 
looked upon as an interposition from beaven, pre- 
ceded tbe approacb of nigbt, and sbut out tbe tbree 
armies from tbe sigbt of eacb otber. 

Saint Cyr bad only waited for tbat moment. Hia 
numerous artillery were already silently crossing tbe 
river, bis-divisions were about to folio w it and con- 
ceal tbeir retreat, wben tbe soldiers of Legrand, 
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eithei trom habit, or regret at abandoning theii 
camp entire to the enem^, set fite to it ; the other 
two diviaiona, fancying that tbis wae a aignal i^;reed 
npon, followedibeirexample, aod in an inatant tbe 
whole line was îlluminated, 

This blaze diacloaed tbeir movement ; the whole 
of Wittgensteln'abatteriea immediatelybegan firing; 
hÎB columna niabed foTward, hia sliells set fire to 
the town ; the French troc^a were obliged to con- 
tend every inch of ground with the flames, the fire 
throwtng light on the engagement the same as 
broad daylight, The retreat, however, Tfas effected 
in good order ; on both sidea the losa was great ; , 
but it waa not until three o'clock in the moming of 
the 20th of October that the Rnaalan eagle reaumed 
poaseesîon of Folotsli. 

As good luck woiild hâve it, Steingell slept 
eoundly at the noîae of thia battle, although he 
might bave heard even the aboata of the Bussian 
militia. He aeconded the attack of 'Wittgenatein 
duiing that night as little as Wittgenstein had ae- 
conded bis the daybefore. Itwaenot until Witt- 
genstein had finïsbed on tbe right aide, nntil the 
bridge of Polotsk ^ras broken down, and Saint Cyr, 
witb ail bis force on tbe left bank, and then &lly 
able to cope with Steingell, that'tbe latter began to 
put hîmself in motion. But De Wrede, with 6000 • 
French, surpriaed him in hia first movement, beat 
faim back aeveral leaguea into the wooda whii 
be had quitted, and took or killed 2000 of ï 
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CHAPTER II. 

Junction of the Corps of Saint Cyr and Yictor at Smoliantzy 
on the Slst October — Opportiinity lost by the lalter of de- 
feating the Enemy — General View of the State of the Arm j 
— En-ors committed by Napoléon and his Commanders* 

Those three day s were days of glory . Wittgen- 
steîn was repulsed, Steingell defeated, and ten thou - 
sand Russians, with six gênerais, killed or put hors- 
du-combat. But Saint Cyr was wounded, the 
offensive was lost, confidence, joy, and plenty, 
reigned in the enemy's camp, despondency and 
scarcity in ours; it was necessary to fall back. 
The army required a commander : De Wrede pre- 
tended to be so, but the French gênerais refused 
even to enter into concert with that Bavarian, from 
a knowledge of his character, ai\d a belief that it 
was impossible to go on harmoniously with him. 
Owing to their jarring pretensions Saint Cyr, 
although wounded, was obliged to retain the com- 
mand of thèse two corps, 

Immediately afber, he gave orders to retreat on 
Smoliantzy by ail the roads leading to that place. 
He himself kept in the centre, regulating the march 
of the différent columns by that of each other. This 
was a mode of retreat completely contrary to that 
which Napoléon had just adopted. 

Saint Cyr's object was to find more provisions, tô 
march with greater freedom, and more concert ; in 
short, to avoid that confusion which is so common in 
the march of numerous columns, when troops, artil- 
lery, and baggage, are crowded together on the same 
road. He succeeded. Ten thousand French, 
Swiss, and Croats, with fifty thousand Russians at 
their heels, retired slowly in four columns, without 
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allowing themselves to be broken, and kept Witt- 
genstein and Steingell from adyancing more than 
three marches in eight days. 

By retreating in this manner towards the south, 
they covered the right flank of the road from Orcha 
to Borizoff, by which the emperor was retuming 
from Moscow. One column only, that of the left, 
met with a check. It was that of De Wrede and 
his fifkeen hundred Bavarians, augmented with a 
brigade of French cavabry, which he retained with 
him in spite of Saint Cyr's orders. He marched 
at his own pleasure ; his wounded pride would no 
longer suffer him to yield obédience to others ; but 
it cost him the whole of his baggage. Afterwards, 
under pretence of better serving the common cause 
by covering the Une of opérations from Wilna to 
Witepsk, which the emperor had abandoned, he 
separated hîmself from the second corps, retreated 
by Glubokoë on Vileika, and made himself useless. 

The discontent of De "Wrede had existed ever 
since the 1 9th of August. . He fancied that he had 
contributed so great a part to the victory of the 
18th, that he thought it was made too little of in 
the report of the foUowing day. This feeling had 
rankled in his mind, and was increased by repeated 
complaints, and by the instigation of a brother, 
whoj it was said, was serving in the Austrian army. 
Added to this, it was believed, that at the last 
period of the retreat, the Saxon gênerai Thiebnann 
had drawn him into his plans for the libération of 
Germany. 

This défection was scarcely felt at the time. 
The duke of Belluno, with 25,000 men, hastened 
from Smolensk, and, on the Slst of October, 
effected a junction with Saint Cyr in front of Smo- 
liantzy, at the very moment that Wittgenstein, 

n2 
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ignorant of this junction, and relying on his supe- 
nor strength, had crossed tbe Lukolmlia, impru- 
dently engaged himself in défiles ai his rear, and 
attacked our outposts. It only required a simul- 
taneous- effort of the two French corps to hâve 
destroyed his army completely. The gênerais and 
soldÎCTS of the second corps were buming with 
ardour ; but at the moment that victory was in 
their hearts, and when, believing it before their 
eyes, they only waited for the signal to engage, 
Victor gave orders to retreat. 

Whether this prudence, which was then con- 
sidered unseasonable, arose from his unacquaint- 
ance with a country which he then saw for the 
first time, or from. his distrust of soldiers whom 
he had not yet tried, we know not. It is possible 
that he did not feel himself justified in risking 
a battle, the loss of which would certainly hâve 
involved that of the grand army and its leader. 

After falling back behind the Lukolmlia, and 
keeping on the défensive the whole of the day, he 
took advantage of the night to gain Sienne. The 
Eussian gênerai then became sensible kxf the péril 
of his position; it was so critical that he only took 
advantage of our rétrograde movement, and the 
discouragement which it occasioned, to effect his 
retreat. 

The officers who gave us thèse détails added, 
that ever sînce that time Wittgenstein seemed to 
think of nothing but retaking Witepsk, and keeping 
on the défensive. He probably thought ittoo rash 
to tum the Berezina at its sources, in order to 
join Tchitchakoff : for a vague rumeur had already 
reaçhed us of themarch of this army from the south 
upon Minsk and Borizoff, and ot the défection of 
Schwartzenberg. 
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It was ai Mikalewska, on tke 6th of November, 
that unfortunate day when he had just received 
information of Mallet's conspiracy, that Napoléon 
was informed of the junction of the second and the 
ninth corps, and of the unfortunate engagement ai 
Czazniki. Irritated at the intelligence, ' he sent 
orders to tbe duke of Belluno immediately to 
drive Wittgenstein behind the Dwina, as the 
safety of the army depended upon it. He did not 
conceal from the marshal that he had arrived at 
Smolensk with an army harassed to death and 
fais cavalry entirely dismounted. 

Thus» therefore, the days of good fortune were 
passed, and from ail quarters nothing but disastrous 
intelligence arrived. On one side Polotsk, the 
Dwina, and Witepsk lost, and Wittgenstein already 
within four days' march of Borizoff ; on the other, 
towards Elnia, Baraguayd'Hilliers defeated. That 
gênerai had allowed the enemy to eut o£P the bri- 
gade of Augereau, and to take the magazines and 
the Elnia road, by the possession of which Kutu- 
soff was now enabled to anticipate us at Krasnoë, 
as he had done at Yiazma. 

At the same time, at one hundred leagues in 
advance of us, Schwartzenberg informed the em- 
peror, that he was covering Warsaw ; in other 
words, that he had uncovered Minsk and Borizoff, 
the magazine, and the retreat of the grand army, 
and that probably the emperor of Austria would 
deliver up bis son-in-law to Russia. 

At the same moment, in our rear and our centre, 
Prince Eugène was conquered by the Wop ; the 
draught-horses which hsîd been waiting for us at 
Smolensk were devoured by the soldiers ; those of 
Mortier carried off.in a forage; the cattle at 
Krasnoë captured ; the army exbibiting frightfîil 
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gymptoms of disease ; and at Paris the period of 
conspiracies appeared to hâve retumed ; in short, 
every thing seemed to combine to oYerwhelm 
Napoléon. 

The daily reports which he received of the state 
of each corps of the army were like so many bills 
of mortality ; in thèse he saw bis army, which had 
conquered Moscow, reduced from a hundred and 
eighty thousand men, to thirty thousand men still 
capable of fightîng. To this mass of calamities, he 
could only oppose an iiiert résistance, an impassible 
firmness, and an unshaken attitude. His counte- 
nance remained the same ; he changed none of his 
habits, nothing in the form of his orders ; in reading 
them, you would bave supposed that he had still 
•several armies under his command. He did not 
even expedite his march. Irritated only at the 
prudence of marshal Victor, he repeated his orders 
to him to attack Wittgenstein, and thereby remove 
the danger which menaced his retreat. As to 
Baraguay d'Hilliers, whom an officer had just 
accused, he had him brought before him, and sent 
him off to Berlin, where that gênerai, overwhelmed 
by the fatigues of the retreat, and sinking under 
the weight of chagrin, died before he had an bppor- 
tunity of making his defence. 

The unshaken firmness which the emperor pre- 
iaerved was the only attitude which became so great 
a spirit, and so irréparable a misfortune. But ii 
appears surprising,that he should bave allowed for- 
tune to strip him of every thing, rather than sacri- 
fice a part to save the rest. It was at first without 
his orders that the commanders of corps bumt the 
baggage and destroyed their artillery ; he only 
allowed it to be donc. If he afterwards gave 
similar instructions, they were absolutely extorted 
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ttom him ; he seemed as if he was tenacious, above 
everj thing, that no action of his should confess 
his defeat ; either • from a feeling that he thus 
respected his misfortunes, and by his inflexibility 
set the example of inflexiblecourage to those around 
him, or from that proud feeling of men whohaye 
been long fortunate, which précipitâtes their 
downfàdl. 

Smolensk,however, which was twice fatal to the 
army^ was a^place of rest for some. During the 
respite which this afforded to their sufFerings, thèse 
were asking each other, " how it happened, that at 
Moscow every thing had been forgotten ; why there 
was so much nseless baggage; why sp many soldiers 
had already died of hunger and cold, under the 
weight of their knapsacks, which were loaded with 
gold, instead of food and raiment ; and, above ail, 
if three-and-thirty days' rest had not allowed suffi- 
cient time to make snow-shoes for the artillery, ' 
cavalry, and draught-horses, which would hâve 
made their march more sure and rapid ? 

^^ If that had been done, we should not hâve 
lost our best men at Viazma, at the Wop, at the 
Dnieper, and along the whole road ; in short, even 
now, Kutusoff, Wittgenstein, and perhaps Tchit- 
chakoff, would not hâve had time to prépare more 
fatal days for us. 

*' But why, in the absence of orders from Napo- 
léon, had not that précaution been taken by the 
commanders, ail of them kings, princes, and mar- 
shals ? Had not the winter in Russia been foreseen ? 
Was it that Napoléon, accustomed to the active 
intelligence of his soldiers, had reckoned too much 
upon their foresight ? Had the recollection of the 
campaign in Poland, during a winter as mild as 
that of our own climate, deceived him as well as 
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an unclouded sun, whose countenance, durîng tbe 
whole of the month of October, had astonished 
even the Russians thernselves? What spirit of 
infatuatîon was it that had seized the whole anny 
as well as its leader ? What had every one been 
reckoning upon ? as even supposing that at Mos- 
cow the hope of peace had dazzled us ail, it was 
always necessary to retum, and nothing had been 
prepared, even for a pacifie journey homeward!" 

The greater number could not account for this 
gênerai infatuation, otherwise than by their own 
carelessness, and because in armies, as well as in 
despotic governments, it is the office of one to 
think for ail ; in this case that one was alone re- 
garded as responsible, and misfortune, which 
authorises distrust, led evéry one to condemn 
him. It had been already remarked^ that in this 
important fault, in this forgetfuluess, so little to 
be expected in an active genius during so long and 
unoccupied a résidence, there was something of 
that spirit of error, " the fatal forerunner of the 
fall of kings !" 

Napoléon had been at Smoknsk for five days. 
It was known that Ney had received orders to 
arrive there as late as possible*, and Eugène to 
hait for two days at Doukhowtchina. " Then it 
was not the necessity of waiting for the army of 
Italy which detained him ! To what then must 
we attribute this delay, when famine, disease, and 
the winter, and three hostile armies, were gradu- 
ally surrounding us ? 

" While we had been penetrating to the heart 
of the Russian Colossus, had not his arms remained 

* This is erroneous. A letter of Napoléon, to Berthier^ 
proves that Ney. was " to march as rapidly as possible, that what 
remained of the fine weather might not he thrown away,"— • 
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adyahced and extended towards the Baltic and the 
Black Sea ? was he likely to leave them motion- 
less now, when, instead of strikîng him mortal 
blows, we had been struck ourselves ? Was not 
the fatal moment arrîved when this Colossus was 
about to surround us with his threatenîng arms ? 
Could we imagine that we had either tied them up, 
or paralysed them, by opposing to them the Aus- 
trians in the south, and the Frussians in the 
north ? Was it not rather a method of rendering 
the Pôles and the French, who were mixed with 
thèse dangerous allies, entirely useless ! 

" But without going far in search of causes of 
uneasiness, was the emperor ignorant of the J07 of 
the Russi&ns, when three months before he stopped 
to attack Smolensk, instead of marching to the 
right to Elnia, where he would bave eut off the 
enemy's army from a retreat upon their capital ? 
Now that the war had retumed back to the same 
spots, would the Russians, whose movements are 
much more free than ours were then, imitate our 
error ? Would tliey keep in our rear when they 
could so easily place themselves before us, on the 
line of our retreat ? 

" Was Napoléon unwilling to allow that Kutu- / 
soff's attack might be bolder and more skilful than 
his own had been ? Were the circumstances still 
the same ? Was not everything favourable to the 
Russians during their retreat, and, on the contrary, 
had not eyerything become unfayourable to us 'in 
ours 1 Would not the cutting ofF Augereau' and 
his brigade upon that road open his eyes ? What 
business had we in the bumt and ravaged Smo- 
lensk, but to take a supply of provisions and pro- 
ceed rapidly onwards ? 

^'But the emperor no doubt fancied that by 
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dating hîs despatches ôve days from that city, he 
would give to his disorderly flight the appeârance 
of a slow and glorious retreat * ! This was the 
reason of his ordering the destruction of the towers 
which surround Smolensk, from the wish, as he 
expressed it, of not being again stopped short by its 
walls ! as 'if there was any idea of our returning 
to a place, which we did not even know whether 
we should ever get out of. 

" Will any one believe that he wished to give 
time to the artillerymen to get their horses rough- 
shod ? as if he could expect any labour from work- 
men emaciated with hunger and long marches ! 
from poor wretches who hardly found the day long 
enough to procure provisions and dress them, 
whose forges were thrown away or damaged, and 
who besides wantéd the indispensable materials 
for a labour so considérable. 

" But perhaps he wished to allow himself time 
to drive on before him, out of danger and clear 
of the ranks, the troublesome crowd of soldiers, 
who had become useless, to rally the better sort 
and to reorganise the army? as if it were pos- 
sible to convey any orders whatever to men so 
scattered about, or to rally them, without lodg- 
ings, or distribution of provisions to hitxyuacsj 
in short, to think of reorganisation for corps of 
dying soldiers, ail of whom had no longer any- 
thing to adhère to, and whose union the least 
touch would dissolve." 

Such, around Napoléon, were the conversations 

* ** It is necessary,'* says General Gourgaud, " to repeat that 
the emperor halted no longer at Smolensk than was uecessary 
to rally the stragglers,* send off the sick and wounded, tiirn to 
account the resburces of the city, and prevent the retreat from 
degenerating into a rout, which would hâve been the case if he 
liad marched constantly without stopping.^' — Ed, 
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of hîs officers ; or rather tbeîr secret reflectîons : 
for their dévotion to him remained entire for two 
whole years longer, in the midst of the greatest 
calamities, and of the gênerai revoit of nations. 

The emperor, however, made an effort which 
was not altogether fruitless; namely, to rally under 
one commander, ail that remained of the cavalry : 
of thirty-seven thousand cavalry which were pré- 
sent at the passage of the Niémen, there were now 
only eight hundred lefb on horseback. He gave 
the command of them to Latour-Maubourg ; whe- 
ther from the esteem felt for him, or from fatigue, 
no one objected to it. 

As to Latour-Maubourg, he received the hononr 
or the charge without expressing either pleasure 
or regret. He was a character of peculiar stamp ; 
always ready without forwardness,calm and active, 
remarkable for his extrême purity of morals, sim- 
ple and unostentatious ; in other respects, unaf- 
fected and sincère in his relations with others, and 
attaching the idea of glory only to actions, and 
not to words. He always marched with the same 
order and modération in the midst of the most 
immoderate disorder ; and yet, what does honour 
to the âge, he attained to the highest distinctions 
as quickly and as rapidly as any who could be 
named. 

This feeble re-organisation, the distribution of a 
part of the provisions, the plunder of the rest, the 
repose which the emperor and his guard were 
enabled to take, the destruction of part of the 
artillery and baggage, and fingilly, the expediting 
a number of orders, were nearly ail the beneiits 
which were derived from that fatal delay. In 
other respects, ail the misfortunes happened which 
had been foreseen. A few hundred men were 
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rallied only for a moment. The explosion of the 
mines, scarcely blew up the outside of some of the 
walls, and was only of use on the last day, in 
driving out of the town the stragglers whom we 
had been unable to set in motion. 

The soldiers who had totally lost heart, the 
women, and several thousand sick and wounded, 
were hère abandoned. This was when Augereau s 
disaster near Elnia made it but too €;,vident that 
Kutusoff, now become the pursuer, did not confine 
himself to the high-road ; that he was marching 
from Yiazma by Elnia, direct upon Krasnoë; 
finally, when we ought to bave foreseen that we 
should be obliged to eut our way through the 
Russian army, it was only on the 14th of Novem- 
ber that the grand army (or rather thirty-six thou- 
sand troops) commenced its march. 

The old and young guard had not more than 
from nine to ten thousand infantry, and two thou- 
sand cavalry ; Davoust and the first corps, from 
eight to nine thousand ; Ney, and the third corps, 
five to six thousand ; prince Eugène and the army 
ofItaly,fiye thousand; Poniatowski, eight hundred, 
Junot and the Westphalians, seven hundred ; La- 
tour- Maubourg and the rest of the cavalry, fifteen 
hundred ; there might also be about one thousand 
light horse, and five hundred dismounted cavalry, 
wnom we had succeeded in coUecting together. 

This army had left Moscow one hundred thou- 
sand strong ; in five- and -twenty days it had been 
reduced to thirty-six thousand men. The ai^tillery 
had already lost three hundred and fiffcy of iheir 
cannon, and yet thèse feeble remains were always 
divided into eight armies, which were encumbered 
with sixty thousand unarmed stragglers, and a 
long train of cannon and baggage. 
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Whether it was the encumbrance of so many men 
and carrîages, or a mîstaken sensé of security, 
which led the emperor to order a day s interval 
between the departure of each marshal, is uncer- 
tain ; most probably it was the latter. Be that as 
it niay, he, Eugène, Davoust,and Ney, only quitted 
Smolensk in succession ; Ney was not to. leave it 
till the 16th or 17th. He had orders to makethe 
artillery saw the trunnions off the cannon left 
behind, and bury ihem ; to destroy the ammunitîon, 
to drive ail the stragglers before him, and to blow 
up the towers which surrounded the city. 

KutusofF, ineanwhile, was waiting for us at some 
leagues* distance, and preparing to eut in pièces 
successively those remuants of corps thus extended 
and parcelled out. 



CHAPTER III. 

Napoleon's Departure from Smolensk — Dispositions of the 
Bussian Army to interrupt bis farther Retreat — Bravery ot 
Ezcelmans — Arrivai at Krasnoë. 

iTwas on the 14th of November, about five 
in the moming, that the impérial column at last 
quitted Smolensk. Its march was still firm, but 
gloomy and silent as nîght, like the mute and dis- 
colonie aspect of the country through which it 
was adyancing. 

This fiilence was only interrupted by the crack- 
îng of the whips applied to the horses, and by 
short and violent imprécations when they met with 
ravines, and when upon thèse icy declivities, men, 
horses, and artillery, were roUing in obscurity one 
over the other. The first day they advanced five 
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leagues. The artillery of the guard took twenty- 
two hours to get over that ground. 

Nevertheless, this first column arrived, witbout 
any great loss of men, at Korythnia, which Junot 
h ad passed with his Westphalian corps, now re- 
duced to seven hundred men. A vanguard had 
pushed on as far as Krasnoë. The wounded and 
disbanded men were on the point of reaching Liady. 
Korythnia is five leagues from Smolensk ; Krasnoë 
five leagues from Korythnia ; Liady four leagues 
from Krasnoë. The Borysthenes flows at two 
leagues on the right of the high road from Koryth- 
nia to Krasnoë. 

Near Korythnia another road, that from Elnia to 
Krasnoë, runs close to the high-road. That very 
day Kutusoff advanced upon that road with ninety 
thousand men, which completely covered it ; his 
march was parallel with that of Napoléon, whom he 
soon outstripped ; on the cross-roads he sent for- 
ward several van-guards to intercept our retreat. 

One of thèse, said to be commanded by Oster- 
mann, made its appearance at Korythnia at the 
same time with Napoléon, and was driven back. 

A second, .consisting of twenty thousand men, 
commanded by Miloradowitch, took a position three 
leagues in advance of us, towards Merlino and 
Nikoulina, behind a ravine which skirts the left 
side of the great road ; and there lying in ambush 
on the flank of our retreat, it awaited our passage. 

At the same time a third reached Krasnoë, which 
it surprîsed during the night, but was driven out by 
Sébastian!, who had just arrived there. 

Finally, a fourth, pushed still more in advance, 
got between Krasnoë and Liady, and carrîed off, 
upon the high-road, several gênerais and other 
officers whô were marching singly. 
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Kutusoff, at the same tîme, with the bulk of hîd 
ânn7,adyanced,andtooka position in rear of thèse 
yan-guards, and within reach of them ail, and felici- 
tated himself on tbe successof his manœuvres/which 
would hâve inevitably failed,owing to his tardiness, 
had it not been for our want of foresight ; for thîs 
was a contest of errors, in which ours being the 

geatest, we narrowly escaped total destruction, 
aving made thèse dispositions, the Russian com- 
mander must haye belieyed that the French army 
was entirely in his power ; but this belief sayed us. 
Kutusoff was wanting to himself at the moment of 
action ; his old âge executed only half and badly 
the plans which it had combined wisely. 

During the time that ail thèse masses were 
arranging themselyes round Napoléon, he remained 
perfectly tranquil in a misérable but, the only one 
lefb standing in Korythnia, apparently quitc un- 
conscious of ail thèse moyements of troops, artillery, 
and cayalry, which were surrounding him in ail 
directions ; at least he sent no orders to the three 
corps which had halted at Smolensk to expedite 
their march, and he himself waited for day-light to 
proceed. 

His column was adyancing without précaution, 
preceded by a crowd of stragglers, ail eager to reach 
Krasnoë, when at two leagues from that place, a row 
of Cossacks extending from the heights on our left 
across the great road, appeared before them. Seized 
with astonishment, thèse stragglers halted ; they 
bad looked for nothing of the kind, and at first 
were inclined to belieye that relentless fate had 
traced upon the snow between them and Europe, 
that long, black, and motionless line, as the fatal 
term assigned to their hopes. 

Some of them, stupified and rendered insensible 
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by the misery of theîr situation, with their eyes 
mentally fixed on home, and pursuing mechanically 
and obstinately that direction, would listen to no 
warning, and were about to surrender ; the othera 
collected together ; on both sides there was a pause, 
in order to consider each other's force. Several 
officers, who then came up, put thèse disbanded 
soldiers in some degree of order ; seven or eight 
riflemen, whom they sent forward, were suffîcient 
to break through that threatening curtain. 

The French were smiling at the audacity of this 
idle démonstration, when ail at once, from the 
heightson their left,an enemy's battery began firing. 
Its bullets crossed the road ; at the saaie time thirty 
squadrons showed themselves on the same side, 
threatening the Westphalian corps which was ad- 
yancing, the commander of which was so confused, 
that he made no disposition to meet their attack. 

A wounded offîcer, unknown to thèse Germans, 
and who was there by mère chance, called out to 
them with an indignant voice, and immediately as- 
sumed their command. The menobeyed him as they 
would their ovm leader. In this case of pressing dan- 
ger the diflferences of convention disappeared. The 
man really superior having shown himself, actedas a 
rallying-point tothecrowd, who grouped themselves 
around him, while the general-in-chief remained 
mute and confounded, receiving with docility the 
impulse the other had given, and acknowledging 
his superiority, which after the danger was over, 
he disputed, but of which he did not, as too often 
happons, seek to revenge himself. 

This wounded offîcer was Excelmans ! In this 
action he was every thing, gênerai, officer, soldier, 
even an artilleryman, for he actuaUy laid hold of a 
cannon that had beenabandoned, loaded and pointed 
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it, and made it once more be of use against our 
enemîes. As to the commander of the Westpha- 
lians, afterthis campaign, his prématuré and melan- 
choly end makes us présume that excessive fatî^e, 
and the conséquences of some severe wounds, nad 
already affected him mortally. 

On seeing this leading column marchîng in such 
good order, the enemy confined itself to attacking 
it with their buUets, which it despised^and soon left 
behind it. When it came to the turn of the grena- 
diers of the old guard to pass through this fire, thej 
closed their ranks around Napoléon like a move- 
able fortress, proud of having to protect him. Their 
band of music expressed this pride. When the 
danger was greatest, they played the well-known 
air, ^"^ Où peut-on être mieux qu'au 9ein de sa/or 
mille ?" ( Where can we be happier than in the 
bosom of our family ?) But the emperor, whom 
nothing escaped, stopped them with an exclama- 
tion, ^^ Rather play, Veillons au salut de XEm^ 
pire ! *' (Let us watch for the safety of the 
empire !) words much better suited to his pré- 
occupation, and to the gênerai situation. 

At the sametime,the enemy'sfire becoming trou- 
blesome, he gave orders to silence it, and m two 
hours he reached Krasnoë. The sight of Sebas- 
tiani, and of the ôrst grenadiers who preceded him, 
had been sutiicient to drive away the enemy's in- 
fantry . Napoléon ent ered in a state of great anxiety, 
from not knowing what corps had been attacking 
him, his cavalry beîng tooweak to enable themto 
cet him information, out of reach of the high-road. 
Be left Mortier and the young guard a league behind 
him, in this way stretching out from too great a 
distance a hand too feeble to assist his army, and 
determined to wait for it. 

VOL. II. o 
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The passage of hîs column had not been san- 
guinary, but it could not conquer the ground as ît 
aid the enemy ; the road was hilly ; at every 
eminence cannon were obliged to be left behind 
without being spiked, and baggage, which was 
plundered before it was abandoned. The Russians 
from the heîghts saw the whole interîor of the 
army, îts weaknesses, its deformitîes, its most 
shameful parts : in short, ail that is generally con- 
cealed wîth the greatest care. 

Notwithstanding, it appeared as if Milorado- 
witch, from his elevated position, was satisfied 
with merely insulting the passage of the emperor, 
and of that old guard which had been so long the 
terror of Europe. He did not dare to gather np 
its fragments until it had passed by ; but then bé 
became bold, concentrated his forces, and descend- 
ing from the heights, took up a strong position 
with twenty thousand men, quite across the high- 
road; by this movement he separated Eugène, 
Davoust, and Ney from the emperor, and closed 
the road to Europe against thèse three leaders. 



CHAPTER IV. 

March of Eugène from Smolensk to Krasnoë with the remains 
of his Corps — His narrow Escape. 

Whilb Miloradowitch was making thèse pré- 
parations, Eugène was using ail his efrorts at Smo- 
lensk to collect his scattered troops ; with great 
difficulty he tore them from the plunder of thé 
magazines, and he did not succeed in rallying eight 
thousand men until late on the I5th of November. 
He was obliged to promise them supplies of proyi-!' 
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sioiiâ, and to show them the road to Lithuania, in 
order to induce them to résume their march. 
Night compelled him to hait at three leagues' dis- 
tance from Smolensk ; half his soldiers had abready 
leffc their ranks. Next moming he continued his 
march, with ail that the cold of the night and of 
death had not fixed round their hîvoucics, 

The noise .of the cannon which had been heard 
the day before had ceased ; the royal column was 
advancingwith dii£lculty,adding its own fragments 
to those which it encountered. At its head, the 
Ticeroy and the chief of his staff, buried in their 
own melancholy reflections, gave the reins to their 
horses. Insensibly they len their troop behind 
them, without being aware of it ; for the road was 
strewed with stragglers and men marching at their 
pleasure, the idea of keeping whom in order had 
been abandoned. 

In this way they advanced to within t wo leagues 
of Krasnoë ; but then a singular movement which 
was passing before them attraoted their absent 
looks. Several of the disbanded soldiers had sud- 
denly halted ; those who followed as they came up, 
formed a group with them ; others who had advan- 
ced farther fell back upon the first ; they crowded 
together ; a mass was soon formed. The viceroy 
was surprised, and looked about him ; he perceived 
that he had got the start of his main body by an 
hour s march ; that he had about him only fifteen 
faundred men of ail ranks, of ail nations, without 
organisation, without leaders, without order, with- 
out arms reàdy or fit for an engagement— at this 
moment he was summoned to surrender. 

This summons was answered by a gênerai cry of 
indignation ! But the Russian flag of truce, who 
presented himself singly, insisted : '^ Napoléon and 

o 2 
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his guard," saîd be to them, '^ bave been beaten ; 
you are surrounded by twenty tbousand Bussians : 
you bave no means of safety but in accepting 
bonourable conditions, and tbese Miloradowitcb 
proposes to you." 

At tbese words, Guyon, one of tbe gênerais 
wbose soldiers were eitber ail dead or dispersed, 
rusbed from tbe crowd, and witb a loud Yoice 
called out, ^' Betum immediately to wbence you 
came, and tell bim wbo sent you, tbat if be bas 
twenty tbousand men, we bave eigbty tbousand !** 
Tbe Kussian, confounded, immediately retired; 

AU tbis bappened in tbe twinkliug of an eye ; in 
a moment after tbe bills on tbe left of tbe road 
were spouting out ligbtning and volumes of smoke ; 
sbowers of sbeUs and grape-sbot swept tbe bigb«- 
road, and tbreatening advançing columns sbowed 
tbeir bayonets. 

Tbe viceroy besitated for a moment ; it grieved 
bim to quit tbat unfortunate troop, but at last leav^ 
îng bis cbief of tbe staff witb tbem, be retumed 
back to bis divisions, in order to bring tbem for- 
ward to tbe combat, to make tbem get beyond tbe 
obstacle before it became insurmountable, or to 
perisb ; for witb tbe pride derîved from a crown 
and so many victories, it was not to be expected 
tbat be could ever admit tbe tbougbt of surrender. 

Meanwbile, Guilleminot summoned about him 
tbe officers wbo, in tbis crowd, were mingled witb 
tbe soldiers. Several gênerais, colonels, and a 
great number of offîcers immediately sprung for- 
ward and surrounded bim ; tbey concerted toge* 
tber, and accepting bim for tbeir leader, tbey dis* 
tributed into platoons ail tbe men wbo had 
bitberto formed but one masâ, and wbom in tbat 
Btate tbey bad found it impossible to excite. 
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Tfais organisation took place under a sharp fire. 
Several superior officers went and placed thernselyes 
proudly in the ranks, and became once ^ore 
oommon soldiers. From a différent species of 
pride, some marines of the guard insisted on beins^ 
commanded by one of their own officers, while eacn 
of the other platoons was commanded by a gênerai. 
Hitfaerto the emperor himself had been theur colo- 
nel ; now they were on the point of perishing they 
maintained their privilège, which nothing couldr 
make them forget, and which was respected ac- 
cordingly. 

Thèse brave men, in this order, proceedêd on 
their march to Krasnoë ; and they had already got 
beyond the batteries of Miloradowitch, when the 
latter mshing with his columns upon their flank, 
hemmed them in so closely, as to compel them to 
tum about, and seek a position in which they could 
défend themselves. To the etemal glory of thèse 
warriors, thèse fifteen hundred French and Italians, 
who were as one to ten, it should be told, that with 
nothing in their faveur but a determined counte- 
nance and very few fire-arms in a state fit for use, 
they kept their enemies at a respectfiil distance 
upwards of an hour. 

But as there was still no appearance of the vice- 
roy and the rest of his divisions, ^ longer résistance 
was evidently impossible. They were again and 
again summoned to lay down their arms. During 
thèse short pauses they heard the cannon rolling at 
a distance in their front and in their rear. Thus, 
therefore, " the whole army was attackod at onoe, 
and from Smolensk to Krasnoë it was but one 
engagement ! If we wanted assistance, there could 
be none ezpected by waiting for it ; we must go 
and look for it ; but on which side ? At Krasnoë it 
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was impossible; we were tôo far from it; there wa» 
every reason to belieye that our troops were fight- 
ing there. It would besides become matter of 
necessity for us to retreat ; and we were too near 
the Russians under Miloradowitch, who were call- 
iDg to us from their ranks to lay down our . arms, 
to Tenture to tum our backs upon them. It would 
therefore be a much better plan, as our faces were 
nowtumed towards Smolensk, and as prince Eugène 
was on that side, to fomi ourselves into one compact 
mass, keep ail its movements well combined, and 
rushing headlong, to re-enter Russia by cutting omr 
way through thèse Russians, and rejoin the vice- 
roy ; then to retum together, to overthrow Milora- 
dowitch, and at last reach Krasnoë." 

To this proposition of their leader, there was a 
loud and unanimous cry of assent» Instantly the 
column formed into a mass, and rushed into the 
midst of ten thousand hostile muskets and cannon. 
The Russians, at first seized with astonishment, 
opened their ranks and allowed this handfdl of 
warriors, almost disarmed, to advance into the 
middle of them. Then, when they comprehended 
their purpose, either from pity cr admiration, the 
enemy's battalions which lined both sides of the 
road called out to our men to hait ; they entreated 
and conjured them to surrender ; but the only 
answer they received was a more determined march, 
a stem silence, and the point of the bayonet. The 
whole of the enemy's ère was then poured upon 
them at once, at the distance of a few yards, and 
the half of this heroic column was stretched wound- 
ed or lifeless on the ground. 

The remainder proceeded without a single man 
quitting the body of his troop, which no Russian 
was bold enough to venture near. Few of thèse 
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unfortUnate ineu agaîn saw the vîceroy and their 
adyancing divisions. Then only they separated ; 
they ran and threw tbemselves into thèse feeble 
ranks, which were opened to receive and protect 
them. 

For more tban an bour the Russian cannon bad 
been thinnîng them. Wbile one balf of their forces 
had been pursuing Guilleminot, and compelling bim 
to retreat, Mil6ra40witcb, with the other balf, bad 
stopped prince Eugène. His rigbt rested on à 
wood, which was protected by beights entirely. 
coyered with cannon ; bis left touched the bigh 
road, but more in the rear. This disposition die- 
tated thatof Eugène. The royal column, bydegrees, 
as it came up, deployed on the rigbt of the road, its 
rigbt more forward tban its left. The viceroy thus 
placed obliquely between bim and the enemy the 
high road, the possession of which was the subject 
of contest. Each of the two armies occupied it by 
its left. 

The Russians, placed in a position so offensive, 
kept entirely on the défensive ; their buUets alone 
attacked Eugène. A cannonade was kept up on 
both sides ; on theirs most destructive, on ours 
almost ineffective. Tired ont with this firin^, 
Eugène fonned bis resolution ; he called the 14tli 
French division, drew it up on tbe left of the great 
road, pointed ont to it the woody beight on which 
the enemy rested,- and which formed his principal 
strength ; tàat was the décisive point, the centre of 
the action, uid to make the rest fall, that must be 
carried. He did not expect it would ; but that 
effort would draw the attention and the strength of 
the enemy on that side, the rigbt of tbe great road 
would remain free, and he would endeavour to take 
proper advantage of it. 
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Three bundred soldîers, formed into three troops, 
were ail that could be found willing îo mount to 
thîs assault. Thèse devoted men adyanced reso- 
lutely against hostile thousande in a foitnidable po- 
sition. A. battery of tbe Italian guard adyanced to 
protect tbem, but the Russian batteries immediately 
demolished it, and their cavalry took poseesskm 
of it. 

In spite of the grape-shot whicb was mowing 
them rapidly down, the three bundred French kept 
moving on, and had actually reached the enemy's 
position» when suddenly from both sides of the 
wood two masses of cavalry rushed forth, bore 
down upon, overwhelmed and massacred them. Not 
one escaped ; and with them perished ail remains of 
discipline and courage in their division. 

It was at that moment that General Guilleminat 
again made bis appearance. That in a position so 
critical, prince Eugène, with four thousand enfee- 
bled troops, the remuant of forty-two thousand and 
upwards, should not bave despaired, that he should 
still bave exhibited a bold countenance, may be 
conceived from the known character . of that com- 
mander ; but that the sight of our disaster and the 
ardour of success should not bave urged the Bus- 
sians to more than indecisive efforts, and that tbey 
should baye allowed the night to put an end to the 
battle, is with us, to this day, matter of astonish- 
ment. Victory was so new to them, that eyen 
when tbey held it in their hands, they knew not 
how to profit by it ; they delayed its compîetion 
until the next day. 

The yiceroy saw that the greater part of the 
Russians, attracted by bis démonstrations, had col- 
lected on the left of the road, and he only waited 
until night, the sure allyôf the weakest, badchained 
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ail theîr moyements. Then it was, that leasing hîs 
fiies buraing on that sîde, to deceive the enemy, 
be quitted it, and marcbing across tbe fields, 
he tumed, and silently got beyond tbe left of 
MîloradoYTÎtcb's position, wbile tbat gênerai, too 
certain of bis victory, was dreaming of tbe glory of 
receiving, next moming, tbe sword of tbe son of 
Napoléon. 

In tbe midst of tbis perilons marcb, tbere was an 
awful moment. At tbe most critical instant, wben 
tbese soldiers, tbe remnants of so many battles, 
were stealing along tbe side of tbe Russîan army,- 
bolding tbeir breatb and tbe noise of tbeir steps-» 
wben tbeir ail depended on a look or a cry of alarm 
— tbe moon ail at once coming ont of a tbick cloud 
appeared to ligbt tbeir movements. At tbat mo* 
ment a Bnssian sentinel called ont to tbem to balt, 
and demanded wbo tbey were. Tbey gave tbem- 
selyes up for lost ! But Klisky, a Pôle, ran up to 
tbis Russian, and speaking to bim in bis own lan- 
guage, said to bim witb tbe greatest composure, in 
a low tone of voice, " Be silent, fellow ! don't you 
see tbat we belong to tbe corps of Ouwaroff, and 
that we are going on a secret expédition V The 
Russian, outwitted, held bis tongue. 

But tbe Cîossacks were galloping up every mo- 
ment to tbe âanks of tbe column, as if to recon- 
noitre it, and then retum to the body of tbeir troop. 
Tbeir squadrons advanced several times as if tbey 
were about to charge ; but tbey did no more, either 
from doubt as to what tbey saw, for tbey were still 
deceivedf or from prudence, as the column fre- 
quently balted, and presented a determined front 
to tbem. 

At last, after two bours' most anzious march, 
tbey again reacbed tbe bigh-road, and tbe viceroy 
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was actually in Krasnoè on the 17th of Novémber, 
when Miloradowitch, descending from his heighta 
in order to seize him, found the field of battle oc- 
cupied only by a few stragglers, whom no effort 
could induce the night before to quit their fires. 



CHAPTER V. 



Successful noctumal Attack by Roguet on the Ruaaian Camp 

at Chirkowa — Desperate Situation of Napoléon — Wilson's 

fruitlese Efforts to induce Kutnsoff to surround and destroj 

kim — ^Battle of Krasnoè* — iBravery of the Guard under 

Mortier. 

The emperor on his side had waited for the 
viceroy during the whole of the preceding day. 
The noise of his engagement had irritated him. 
An effort to break through the enemy, in order to 
join him, had been ineffectually attempted ; and 
when night came on without his making his appear- 
ance, the uneasiness of his adopted father was at its 
height. " Eugène and the army of Italy, and this 
long day of baffled expectation/ had they then 
terminated together ?" Only one hope remained to 
Napoléon ; and that was, that the viceroy, driven 
back towards Smolensk, had there joined Davoust 
and Ney, and that the foUowing day they Would, 
with united forces, attempt a décisive effort. 

In- his anxiety, the emperor assembled the 
marshals who remained with him. Thèse were 
Berthier, Bessières, Mortier, and Lefebvre; thèse 
were saved ; they had cleared the obstacle ; they' 
had only to continue their retreat through Lithu- 
ania, which was open to them ; but would they 
abandon their companions in the midst of the Rus- 
sian army ? No, certainly ; and they determined 
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once more to enter Russia, either to deliver or to 
perish with them. 

Wben this resolution was taken, Napoléon cooUy 
prepared the dispositions to carry it into effect. 
He was not at ail shaken by the great movements 
which the enemy were evidently making around 
him. He saw that Kutusoff was advancing in 
order to surround and take him prisoner inKrasnoë. 
The yery night before, he had leamed that Oja- 
rowski, with a van-guard of Russian infantry, had 
ffot beyond him, and taken a position at Maliewo, 
m a village in the rear on bis left. Irritated, instead 
of being depressed, by misfortune, he called bis 
aide- de-camp Rapp, and told.>him, ''that he must 
set ont immediatêly, and proceed during the dark- 
nesB to attack that body of infantry with the 
bayonet ; that this was thefirst time of its exhibiting 
80 m'uch audacity, and that he was determined to 
make it repent it, in such a way, that it should 
neyer again dare to approach so near to bis head- 
quarters." Then instantly recalling him, he con- 
tinued, '' But, no ! let Roguet and nis division go 
alone ! As for thee, remain where thou art : I 
don't wish thee to be killed hère ; I shall bave occa- 
sion for thee at Dantzic." 

Rapp, while he was carryingthis order to Roguet, 
could not help feeling astonished, that his leader, 
surrounded by eighty thousand enemies, whom he 
was going to attack next day with nine thousand, 
should baye so little doubt about his safety, as to be 
thinking of what he should baye to do at Dantzic, 
a city from whicb he was separated by the winter, 
two other hostile armies, famine, and a hundred 
and eighty leagues. 

The noctumal attack on Chirkowa and Maliewo 
was successfiil. Roguet formed his idea of the 
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enem/s position hj tbe direction of their fires; they 
occupied two villages, connected by a causeway, 
which was defended by a ravine. He disposed bis 
troop into tbree columns of attack ; tbose on the 
rigbt and left were to advance silently, as close as 
possible to the enemy ; then at the signal to charge, 
which he himself wonld give them &om the centre, 
they were to rush into the midst of the enemy 
without firing a shot, and make use only of their 
bayonets. 

Imraediately the two wings of the young gnard 
commenced the action. Wh ile the Bussians, taken 
by surprise, and not knowing on which si de to 
défend themselves, were wavering from their rigbt 
to their left, Roguet, with bis column, rushed 
suddenly upon their centre and into the midst 
of their camp, into which he entered pell-meU 
with them. Thus divided and thrown into con- 
fusion, they had barely time to throw the best part 
of their great and small arms into a neighbouring 
lake, ana to set fire to their tents, the fiâmes aris- 
ing from which, instead of saving them, only gave 
light to tlieir destruction. 

This check stopped tbe movement of the Russian 
army for four-and-twenty bours, put it in the em-> 
peror's power to remain at Krasnoë, and enabled 
Eugène to rejoin him during the following night. 
He was received by Napoléon with the greatest joy ; 
but the emperor s uneasiness respecting Davoust 
and Ney became shortly after proportionably 
greater. 

Around us the camp of the Russians presented 
a spectacle similar to what it had done at Yinkowo, 
Malo-Yaroslawetz, and Yiazma. Every evenîng 
close to the general's tent, the relies of the Russian 
^nts, surrounded by an immense number of wax 
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tapers, were exposed to the adoration of the soldiers. 
While each of thèse was, according to custom, giv- 
ing proofs of his dévotion by an endless répétition 
of crossings and génuflexions, the priests were 
addressing them with fanatical exhortations, which 
would appear barbaroua and absurd to every civi- 
lised nation. 

In spite, however, of the great Influence of such 
means, of the number of the Bussians, and of our 
weakness, Kutusofl^, who was only at two leagues' 
distance firom Miloiadowitch, while the latter was 
beating prince Eugène, remained immoveable. 
During the foUowing night, Beningsen, urged 
on by the ardent Wuson, in vain attempted to 
animate the old Russian. Eleyating the faults of 
his âge into virtues, he applied the names of wis- 
dom, humanity, and prudence, to his dilatoriness 
and strange circumspection : he was resolved to 
finish as he had begun. For if we may be allowed 
to compare small things with great, his renown had 
been established on a principle directly contrary to 
that of Napoléon, fortune having made the one, 
and the other having created his fortune. 

He made a boast of "advancing only'by short 
marches; of allowing his soldiers to rest every 
third day : he would blush, and hait immediately, 
if they wanted bread or spirits for a single mo- 
ment." Then, with great self-gratulation, he pre- 
tended that '^ ail the way from Yiazma, he had 
been escorting the French army as his prisoners ; 
chastising them whenever they wished to hait, or 
strike out of the high-road ; that it was useless to 
Tun any risks with captives ; that the Cossacks, a 
van^guard, and an army of artillery, were quite 
suffîcient to finish them, and make them pass sue? 
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cessively under the yoke ; and that in thîs plan, 
he was admirably seconded by Napoléon himself. 
Why should he seek to purchase of Fortune whai 
she was so generously giving him ? Was not the 
tenn of Napoléon s destiny already irrevocably 
marked ? it was in the marshes of the Beiezina 
that this meteor would be extinguished, this colos- 
8US overthrown, in the midst of Wittgenstein, 
TchîtchakofiF, and himself, and in the présence of 
the assembled Russian armies. As for himself, he 
would hâve the glory of delivering him up to them, 
enfeebled, disarmed, and dying ; and to him that 
glory was suflicient." 

To this discourse the English officer, still more 
active and eager, replied only by entreating the 
field-marshal ^' to leave his head-quarters only for 
a few moments, and advance upon the heights ; 
there he would see that the last moments of Napo- 
léon were already corne. Would he allow him even 
to get beyond the frontiers of Russia Proper, which 
loudly caUed for the sacrifice of this great victim ? 
Nothing remained but to strike the blow ; let him 
only give the order, one charge would be suffîcient, 
and in two hoùrs the face of Europe would be 
entirely changed ! " 

Then, gradually getting warmer at the coolness 
with which KutusofF listened to him, Wilson, for 
the third time threatened him ivith the gênerai in- 
dignation. « Akeady, in his army, at the sight of 
the stràggling, mutilated and dying column, which 
was about to escape from him, he might hear the 
Cossacks exclaiming, what a shamo it was to allow 
thèse skeletons to escape in this manner from their 
tombs ! " But Kutusoff, whom old âge, that mis- 
fortune without hope, rendered indiffèrent, became 
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angry ai the attempto made to rouse him, and by 
a short and violent answer, shut the indignant 
Englishman's mouth. 

It is asserted that the report of a spy had repre- 
sented to him Krasnoë as fiUed with an enomious 
mass of the impérial guard, and that the old marshsd 
wàsafraidof compromising his réputation byattack- 
ing it. But the sight of our distress emboldened 
Beningsen ; this chief of the staff prevailed upon 
Strogonoff, Gallitzin, and Miloradowitch, with a 
force of more than fifty thousand Russians, and one 
hundred pièces of cannon, to venture to attack at 
daylight, in spite of Kutusoff, fourteen thousand 
famished, enfeebled, and half-firozen French and 
Italians. 

This was a danger, the imminence of which 
Napoléon fuUy comprehended. He might hâve 
escaped iîrom it ; daylight had not yet appeared. 
He was at liberty to avoid this fatal engagement ; 
he might hâve gained Orcha and Borizoff, by rapid 
marches along with Eugène and his guard ; there 
he could-have rallied his forces with thirty thousand 
French under Victor and Oudinôt, with the corps 
of Dombrowski, Régnier, and Schwartzenberg, and 
with ail his dépôts, and he might again, the folio w- 
ing year, hâve made his appearance as formidable 
as ever. 

On the I7th, befbre daylight, he issued his 
orders, armed himself, and going out on foot, at 
the head of his old guard, began his march. But 
it was not towards Poland, his ally, that it was 
directed ; nor towards France, where he would be 
stiU received as the head of a new dynasty, and the 
emperor of the West. His words on taking up 
his sword on this occasion were, ^^ I hâve suffi- 
ciently acted the Emperor; it is time I should 
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become the gênerai." He tumed baok into the 
midst of eighty thousand enemies, plunged into the 
tbîckest of them, in order to draw ail their efforts 
against himself, to make a diversion in favonr of 
Davoust and Ney, andto wrest them from a coun- 
try the gâtes of which had closed them in. 

Daylight at last appeared, exhibiting on one side 
the Russian battalions and batteries, which on 
three sides, in front, on our right, and in our rear, 
boimded the horizon, and on the other, Napoléon 
with bis six thousand guards adyancing with a ûxm 
step, and proceeding to take bis place in the mid- 
die of that terrible circle. At the same time 
Mortier, a few yards in front of bis emperor, dis- 
played in the face of the whole Russian army, the 
ûve thousand men which stiU remained to him. 

Their object was to défend the right flank of the 
bigh road £rom Krasnoë to the great ravine in the 
direction of Stacho wa. A battalion of chasseurs of 
the old guard, formed in a square like a fortress, 
was planted close to the bigh road, and acted as a 
supi)ort to the left wing of our young soldieis. On 
their right, in the snowy plains which surrounded 
Krasnoë, the remains of the cavalry of the guard, 
a few cannon, and the four bundred cavaJry of 
Latour-Maubourg (as, since they left Smolensk, the 
cold had killed or dispersedfive bundred of them,) 
occupied the place of the battalions and batteries 
which the French army no longer possessed. 

The artillery of the duke of Treviso was rein- 
forced by a battery commanded by Drouot ; one 
of those men wbo are endowed with the whole 
strengtb of virtue, wbo thînk that duty embraces 
everytbing, and are capable of making the noblest 
sacrifices simply and without the least effort. 

Claparède remained at Krasnoë^ wbere, with a 
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■few soldierS) he protected tfae wounded, the bag- 
gage, and the retreat. Prince Eugène continued 
his retreat towards Liady. His engagement of the 
preceding day and his night march had entirely 
broken up his corps ; his divisions only retained 
suffîcient unity to drag thernselves along, in order 
to perish, but not to fight. 

Meantime Roguet had been recalled to the field 
of battle from Maliewo. The enemy kept pushing 
columns through that village, and was extending 
ttiore and more beyond our right in order to sur- 
round us. The battle then commenced. But 
what kind of battle ? The emperor had hère no 
sudden illumination to trust to, no âashes of mo- 
mentary inspiration, noue of thèse great strokes so 
unforeseen from their boldness, which ravish for- 
tune, extort a victory, and by v^hich he bas so 
often disconcerted, stunned, and crushed bis ene- 
mies. AU their movements were now free, ail our$ 
enchained, and this genius of attack was reduced 
to défend himself. 

Hère therefore it became perfectly évident 
that renown is not a vain shadow, that she is real 
strength, and doubly powerful by the inflexible 
pride which she imparts to her favourites, and the 
timid précautions which she suggests to such as 
venture to attack her. The Russians had only to 
march forward without manœuvring, even without 
firing ; their mass was quite suffîcient of itself to 
crush Napoléon and ail his feeble troops : but they 
did not dare to come to close quarters with him. 
They were awed by the présence of the conqueror 
of Egypt and of Europe. The Pyramids, Ma* 
rengo, Austerlitz, Friedland, an army of victories, 
seemed to rise between him and the whole of the 
Russians. We roight also fancy that; in the eyes 
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of that submissive and superstitions people, a 
renown so extraordinary appeared like something 
supematural; that they regarded it as beyond 
their reach ; that they believed they could only 
attack and demolish it from a distance ; and -îb 
short, that against that old gnard, that Hvîng 
fortress, that column of granité, as it had been 
styled by its leader, human efforts were impotent, 
and that cannon alone could demolish it. 

Thèse made wide and deep breaches in the 
ranks of Roguet and the young guard, but they 
killed without vanquishing. Thèse young soldiers^ 
one half of whom had never before been in an en- 
gagement, received the shock of death during three 
hours without retreating one step, without mak- 
ing a single movement to escape it, and with> 
out being able to retum it, their artillery having - 
been broken, and the Russians keeping beyond the 
reach of their musketry. 

But every instant strengthened the enemy and 
weakened Napoléon. The noise of artillery as well 
as Claparède apprised him, that in the rear of 
Krasnoë and his army, Beningsen was proceeding 
to take possession of the road to Liady, and eut off 
his retreat. The east, the west, and the south, 
were sparkling with the enemy's fires ; one side 
only remained open, that of the north and the 
Dnieper, towards an eminence, at the foot of which 
were the high road and the emperor. We fencied 
we saw the enemy covering this eminence with his 
cannon : in that situation they were just over Na- 
poléon s head, and might hâve crushed him at a 
few yards' distance. He was apprised of his dan- 
ger, cast his eyes for an instant upon it, and uttered 
merely thèse words, " Very well,let abattalionof 
my chas9€urs take possession of it 1 '* Immediately 
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afterwards, without payîng further attention to it, 
fais whole looks and attention reverted to the 
perilous situation of Mortier. 

Then at last Davoust made fais appearance, 
forcing fais way through a swarm of Cossacks, 
whom be drove away by a precipitate marcb. At 
tbe siebt of Krasnoë, tbis marsbal's troops dis- 
banded tbemselves, and ran across tbe fields to 
get beyond tbe right of tbe enemy's line, in tbe 
rear of wbicb tbey bad corne up. Davoust and 
bis gênerais could only rally tbem at Krasnoë. 

Tbe first corps was thus preserved, but we 
leamed at tbe same time, tbat our rear guard 
could Bo longer défend itself at Krasnoë ; tbat 
Ney was probably still at Smolensk, and tbat we 
must give up waiting for bim any longer. JN^apo- 
leon, however, sti|l hesitated ; be could not déter- 
mine on making tbis great sacrifice. 

But at last, as ail were likely to perisb, bis réso- 
lution was fixed. He callod Mortier, and squeezing 
bis band sorro'wfully, told bim, ^' tbat be bad not a 
moment tolose ; tbat tbe enemy were overwbelming 
bim in ail directions ; tbat KutusofFmigbt already 
reacb Liady, perbaps Orcba, and tbe last elbow of 
tbe Borysthenes, before bim ; tbat be would tbere- 
fore proceed tbitber rapidly witb bis old guard, in 
order to occupy tbat passage. Davoust would re- 
lieve Mortier ; but botb of tbem must endeavour 
to bold out in Ejrasnoë until nigbt, after wbicb tbey 
must come and rejoin bim." Tben witb bis beart 
fùU of Ney's misfortune, and of despair at aban- 
doning bim, be witbdrew slowly from tbe field of 
battle, traversed Krasnoë, wbere be again balted, 
and tben cleared bis way to Liady. 

Mortier was anxious to obey,but at tbat moment 
tbe Dutcb troops of tbe guard lost, along witb a 
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ihird part of theîrnuinber, an important post whîch 
they were defending, which the enemy immedîately 
after covered with his artillery. Roguet feeling the 
destructive effect of its fire, fancied he was able to 
extinguish it. A régiment which he sent against 
the Russian battery was repulsed; a second (the Ist 
of the voltigeurs) got into the middle of the Rus- 
sians, and stood firm against two charges of their 
cavalry» It continued to advance, tom to pièces by 
their grape-shot, when a third charge overwhelmed 
it. Fifty soldiers and eleven officers were ail of it 
that Roguet was able to préserve. 

That gênerai had lost the half of his men. It 
was now two o'clock, and his unshaken fortitude 
still kept theRussians in astonishment,when atlast, 
emboldened by the emperor s departui-e, they began 
to press upon him so closely, thaj; the young guard 
was nearly hemmed in, and very soon in a situatioa. 
in which it could neither hold out nor retreat. 

Fortunately, some platoons which Davoust had 
rallied, and the appearance of another troop of his 
stragglers, attracted the enemy's attention. Mortier 
availed himself of it. He gave orders to the three 
thousand menhehad still remainingto retreat slowly 
in the face of their fifty thousand enemies. " Do 
youhear, soldiers?" cried General Laborde, "the 
marshal orders ordinary time ! OrdinaTy time, sol- 
diers ! " And this brave and unfortunate troop, 
dragging with them some of their wounded, under 
a shower of halls and grape-shot, retired as slowly 
from this field of carnage, as they would hâve done 
irom a field of manœuvre. 
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CHAPTEB VI. 

Napoleou^s Arrivai at Dombrowna — Noctumal fiilse Âlarm — 
General Disorgamsafion of the Army— 'Davoust'B ineffectuai 
Efforts to check it. 

As soon as Mortier had sacceeded in placing 
Krasnoë between him and Beningsen, lie was in 
safety. The communication between that town and 
Liady was only interrupted by the fire of the ene- 
my's batteries, which flanked the left side of the 
^eat road. Colbert and Latour-Maubourg kept 
them in check upôn their heights. In the course 
of this march a most singular accident occurred. A 
howitzer shell entered the body of a horse, burst 
there, and blew him to pièces without wounding 
his rider, who fell upon his legs, and went on. 

The emperor, meanwhile, halted at Liady, four 
leagues from the field of battle. When night came 
on, he leamed that Mortier, who he thought was in 
his rear, had got before him. Melancholy and un- 
easy, he sent for him, and with an agitated voice, 
said tohim, ^Hhat hehadcertainly foughtgloriousiy, 
and sufièred greatly. But why had he placed his 
emperor between him and the enemy ? Why had 
he exposed him to be eut off ? " 

The marshal had got the start of Napoléon with- 
out being aware of it. He explained, ^' that he had 
at first left Davoust in Krasnoë, again endeavourins 
to rally his troops, and that he himself had halted 
not far from that : but that the first corps, having 
been driven back upon him, had obliged him to ré- 
trograde. That besides, Kutusoff did not follow up 
his victory with vigour, and appeared to hang upon 
our flank with ail his army with no other yie w than 
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to feast his eyes with our distress, aud gather np 
our fragments." 

Next day the march was contînued with hési- 
tation. The impatient stragglers took the lead, 
and ail of them got the start of Napoléon ; he was oa 
foot, with a stick in his hand, walking with diffi> 
culty and répugnance, and halting every quarter of 
an hour^ a» if unwilling to tear himself from that 
old Ru^sia, whose frontier he .was then passing^ 
and in which he had left his unfbrtunate compa- 
nion in arma. 

In the evening he reached Dombrowiia, a wooden 
town, and inhahited as well as Liady ; a novel sîght 
for an army, which had for three months seen no- 
thing but ruins. We had at last emerged from old 
Bussia, and her déserts of snow and ashes, and 
were entering into a friendly and inhahited coun- 
try, whose language we understood. The weather 
just then became milder, a thaw began, and we 
received some provisions. 

Thus the winter, the enemy, solitude, and, with 
some, famine and bivouacs, ail ceased at once ;^ but 
it was too late. The emperor saw that his army was 
destroyed ; every moment the name of Ney escaped 
from his lips, with exclamations of grief. That 
night particularly he was heard groaning and ex- 
claiming, ^^ that the misery of his poor soldiers eut 
him to the heart, and yet that he could not succour 
them without fixing himself in some place : but 
where was it possible for him to rest, without am- 
munition, provisions, or artillery ? He was no 
longer strong enough to hait ; he must reach Minsk 
as quickly as possible." 

He had hardly spoken the words, when a Polish 
ofi&cer arrived with the news, that Minsk itself, his 
magazine, his retreat, his only hope, had just fallen 
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intothehandsof the Russians, Tchîtcbakoffhaving 
entered it on the 16th. Napoléon, at first, was 
mute aiid overpowered at this last blow ; but im- 
mediately afterwards, elevating himself in propor* 
tion to bis danger, be cooUy replied, " Very well ! 
we bave now notbing to do, but to clear ourselves 
a passage witb our bayonets." 

But m order to reacb tbis new enemy, wbo bad 
escaped from Schwartzenberg, or wbom Scbwart- 
zenberg bad perbaps allowed to pass, (for we knew 
notbing of the circumstances,) and to escape from 
Kntuso£f and Wittgenstein, wé must cross the' 
Berezîna at Borîzoff. With tbis view Napoléon 
(on the 19tb of November, from Dombrowna) sent 
orders to Dombrowski to give up ail idea of fight- 
ing Hoertel, and proceed witb ail haste to occupy 
that passage. He wrote to the duke of Reggio, 
to march rapidly to the same point, and to basten 
to recover Minsk ; the duke of Belluno would coyer. 
bis march. After giving thèse orders, bis agitation 
was appeased, and bis mind, wom out witb suffer*' 
ing, sunk into dépression. 

It was still far from dayligbt, wben a BÎngulai* 
noise drew bim out of bis letbargy. Some say that 
shots were at first beard, which bad been ûreà by 
our own people, in order to draw out of the bouses 
such as bad taken sbelter in them, that they might 
take their places ; others assert, that frt>m a dis- 
orderly practice^ too common in our bivouacs, of 
vociferating to each otber the name of Hattsanne^ 
a grenadier, being suddenly called out in the midst 
of a profound silence, was mistaken for the al^rt 
cry of atix armesy which announced a surprise by 
ibe enemy^ 

Whatever might be the cause, eveiy one imme^ 
diately saw, or fancied be saw, the Cossacks^ and a 
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fireat noise of war and of terrer surrounded Napo* 
kon. Without disturbing himself, be said to Bapp, 
'^ Go and see ; it is no doubt some rascally Gos^^ 
sacks, determined to dîsturb our rest ! " But it 
became very soon a complète tumult of men run* 
ning to figbt or to flee, and who, meeting'in the 
dark, mistook eacb otber for enemies. 

Napoléon for a moment imagined tbat a serious 
attack bad been-made. As an embanked stream 
of water ran tbrougb tbe town, be inquired if tbe 
remaining artillery bad been placed bebînd tbat 
ravine, and being'informed tbat tbe précaution bad 
been neglected, be bimself immediately ran to tbe 
bridge, and caused bis cannon to be burried over 
to tbe otber side. 

He tben retumed to bis old guard, and stopping 
in front of eacb battalion : '^ Grenadiers !" said be 
to tbem, " we are retreating witbout being con- 
quered by tbe enemy, let us not be Tanquisbed by 
ourselves ! Set an example to tbe army ! Several 
of you bave abready deserted your eagles, and even 
tbrown away your arms. I bave no wisb to bave 
recourse to military laws to put a' stop to tbis 
disorder, but appeal entirely to yourselves ! Do 
justice among yourselves. To your own bonour I 
commit tbe support of your discipline ! " 

Tbe otber troops be barangued in a similar style. 
Tbese few words were quite sufficient to tbe old 
grenadiers, wbo probably bad no occasion for tbem. 
Tbe otbers received tbem with acclamation, but an 
bour afterwards, wben tbe marcb was resumed, 
tbey were quite forgotten. As to bis rear-guard, 
tbrowing tbe greatest part of tbe blâme of tbis bot 
alarm upon it, be sent an angry message to Davoust 
on tbe subject. 

At Orcbâ, we found ratber an abimdant supply of 
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proTisîons, a bridge équipage of sixty boais, with 
ail its appurtenances, which were entirely bumt, 
and tbirty-six pièces of cannon, witb tbeir borses, 
whicb were distributed between Davoust, Eugène, 
and Latour-Maubourg. 

Hère for the first time we again met witb tbe 
offîcers and gendarmes, wbo bad been sent for tbe 
purpose of stopping on the two bridges of tbe 
Dnieper the crowd of stragglers, and making tbem 
rejoin tbeir columns. But those eagles, whicb for- 
merly promised everything, were now looked upon 
as of fatal omen, and deserted accordingly. 

Disorder was already regularly organised, and 
bad enlisted in its ranks men wbo showed tbeir 
ability in its service. Wben an immense crowd 
•had been coUected, thèse wretches called out '^ Tbe 
Cossacks !" witb a view to quicken tbe marcb of 
those wbo preceded tbem, and to increase tbe 
tumult. They then took advantage of it, to carry 
off tbe provisions and cloaks of those wbom they 
bad tbrown ofif tbeir guard. 

Tbe gendarmes, who again saw tbis army for tbe 
first time since its disaster, were astonisbed at tbe 
sight of sucb mi8ery,terrified at tbe ffreat confusion, 
and became discouraged. Tbis fnendly frontier 
was entered tumultuously ; it would bave been 
given up to pillage, bad it not been for the guard, 
and a few bundred men who remained witb prince 
Eugène. 

Napoléon entered Orcba witb six thousand 
guardîs, the remains of thirty-five thousand l 
Eugène, with eighteen bundred soldiers, the re* 
mains of forty -t wo tb ousand ! Davoust, with four 
thousand, tbe remains of seventy thousand ! 

Tbis marshal had lost every thing, was actually 
withont linen, and emaciated with bunger. He 
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seized upon « loaf which was offered him hy one 
of his comrades, and voraciously devoured it. A 
handkerchief was given him to wipe bis face, which 
was covered with rime. He exclaimed, " that none 
but men of iron constitutions could support such 
trials, that it was physically impossible to resist 
them ; that tbere were limits to human strength, 
the utmost of which had been exceeded." 

He it was who at first supported the retreat as 
far as Yiazma. He was stÛl, according to his 
custom, halting at ail the défiles, and remaining 
there the very last, sending every one to his ranks, 
ànd constantly struggling with the disorder. He- 
urged his soldiers to msult and strip of their booty 
such of their comikdes as threw away their arms ; 
the only means of retaining the first and punishing 
the last. Nevertheless, his methodical and sev^e 
genius, so much out of its élément in that scène of 
universal confusion, bas been accused of being too 
much intimidated at it. 

The emperor made fruitless attempts to chéok 
this despondency. When alone, he was heard 
compassionating the sufferings of his soldiers ; but 
in their présence, even upon that point, he wished 
to appear inflexible. He issued a proclamation, 
*' ordering eyery one to retum to their ranks ; if 
they did not, he would strip the officers of their 
commissions, and put the soldiers to death." 

A threailike this produced neither good nor bad 
impression upon men who had become insensible, 
or were reduced to despair, fleeing,not from danger, 
but from suffering, and less apprehensive of the 
decUh with which they were thrêatened than of the 
li/e that was offered to them. 

Bift Napoleon's confidence increased with his 
péril ; in his eyes, and in the midst of thèse déserta 
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6f mud and ice, this handful of men was still the 
grand army ! and himself the conqneror of Europe! 
and there was no infatuation in this firmness ; we 
were certain of it, whoi, in this very town, we saw 
him bnming with his own hands every thine be- 
longing to him, which might serve as trophies to 
the enemy, in the event of.his fall. 

There also were unfortunately consnmed ail the 
documents which he had collected in order to write 
the history of his life, for such was his intention 
when he set ont for this fatal war*. He had then 
determined to hait as a threatening conqueror on 
the borders of the Dwina and the Ëorysthenes, to 
which he now retumed as a disarmed fugitive. At 
that time he regarded the ennui of six winter 
months, which he would hâve been detained on 
thèse rivers, as his greatest enemy, and to over- 
come it, this second Ceesar intended there to hâve 
dictated his Commentaries. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Gouncil held at Orcha to détermine the fiurther Course of Retreat 
—Opinion of Joniini — Napoléon décides on Borizoff — Quitt 
Orcha on the 20th of November without hearing any thing of 
Ney — Re-appearance of that Marshal after his Departure. 

EvERY th^ng, however, was now changed ; two 
hostile armies were cutting off his retreat. The 
question to détermine was, through which of them 
he must attempt to force his way : and as he knew 
nothîng of the Lithuanian forests into which he 

* This is not correct. Napoléon had no documents of the 
kind 'with him. Nor did he intend to write the history of his 
çampaigns till after a gênerai pacification had taken place.^ 
Ed. 
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was about to penetrate, he summoned such of his 
-offîcers as had passed through them, in order to 
reach him. 

The emperor began by tellîng them, tbat ** too 
muchfamiliarity with ereat victorieswas frequently 
the precuTSor of great disasters, but that récrimina^ 
tion was now out of the question." He then men- 
tioned the capture of Minsk, and aft^ admitting the 
skilfîilness of Kutusofifs persevering manœuvres on 
his right flank, declared ^' that he meant to aban- 
don his line of opérations on Minsk*, unité with 
thp dukes of Beliuno and Reggio, eut his way 
through Wittgenstein's army, and regain Wihia by 
tuming the sources of the Berezina." 

Jomini combated this plan. That Swiss gêne- 
rai described the position of Wittgenstein as a 
séries of long défiles, in which his résistance might 
be either obstinate or flexible, but in either way 
suffîciently long to consummate our destruction. 
He added, that in this season, and in such a state 
of disorder, a change of route would complète the 
destruction of the army ; that it would lose itself 
in the cross-roads of thèse barren and marshy 
forests ; he niaintained that the high road alono 
could keep it in any degree of union. Borizoff, 
and its bridge over the Berezina, were still open ; 
and it would be sufficient to reach it. 

He then stated that he knew of a road to the 
rîght of that town, constructed on wooden bridges, 
and passing across the marshes of Lithuaniaf . 
This was the only road, by his account, by which 

* The letters of Napoléon prove that, at this moment, he 
did not design to abandon Us line of opérations on Minsk..^ 
£d, 

4* This road was well known to ail the Polish offîcers on tlie 
staff of Napoléon* s army. — Ed, 
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the arnaycould reach Wilna by Zembin and Malo- 
deczno, leaving Minsk on the left, the road to 
which was a day*s joumey longer, its fifty broken 
bridges rendering a passage impracticable, and 
Tchitchakoff being in possession of it. In this 
manner we should pass between the two hostile 
armies, avoiding them both. 

The emperor was staggered ; but as his pride 
revolted at the appearance of avoiding an engage- 
ment, and he was anxious to signalise his departure 
from Russia by a victory, he sent for gênerai 
Dode, of the engineers. As soon as he saw him 
he called ont to him, " Whether shall we retreat 
by Zembin, or go and beat Wittgenstein at Smo- 
liantzy ?" and knowing that Dode had just corne 
from the latter position, he asked him if it was 
assailable. 

His reply was, that Wittgenstein occupied a 
beight which entirely commanded that miry coun-^ 
try; that it would be necessary for us to tack 
about, within his sight and within his reach, by 
following the windings and tumings of the road, in 
order to ascend to the Russian camp ; that thus 
our column of attack would be long exposed to 
their fire, first its left and then its right flank ; that 
this position was therefore unapproachable in front, 
and that to tum it, it would be necessary to rétro- 
grade towards Witepsk, and take too long a circuit. 

Disappointed in this last hope of glory. Napo- 
léon then decided for BorizoflF. He ordered Gene- 
ral Eblé to proceed with eight companies of sappers 
and pontonniers, to secure the passage of the 
Berezina, and gênerai Jomini to act as his guide*. 

* It wae not till Napoléon arrived at Bobz, five days la ter 
than the date kere assigned, that he despatched £blé on thig 
mission. — Ed, 
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But he said ai the same time, ^^ that it was cruel 
to retreat without fighting, to hâve the appearance 
of flight. If he had any magazine, any point of 
support, which would allow him to hait, he would 
still prove to Europe that he still knew how to 
fight and to conquer." 

Ail thèse illusions were now destroyed. At 
Smolensk, where he arrived first, and from which 
he was the iirst to départ, he had rather heen in- 
formed of than witnessed his disaster. At Krasnoë, 
where our miseries had successively heen unrolled 
hefore his eyes, the péril had diverted his attention 
from them ; hut at Orcha he could contemplate, 
at once and leisurely^ the full estent of his mis- 
fortunes. 

At Smolensk, thirty-siz thousand comhatants, 
one hundred and fifty cannon, the amiy-chest, and 
the hope of life and breathing at liberty on the 
other side of the Berezina, still remained; hère, 
there were scarcely ten thousand soldiers, almost 
without clothing or shoes, entangled amidst a 
crowd of dying men, with a iew cannon, and a 
pillaged army-cbest. 

In five days, every evil had been aggravated ; 
destruction and disorganisation had made frightful 
progress; Minsk had been taken. He had no 
longer to look for rest and abundance on the other 
s>ide of the Berezina, but.fresh contests with a new 
enemy. Finally, the défection of Austria from his 
alliance seemed to be declared, and perhaps it was 
a signal given to ail Europe. 

Napoléon was even uncertain whether he should 
reach Borizoff in time to ward ofif the new péril, 
which Schwartzenberg's hésitation seemed to hâve 
prepared for him. We hâve seen that a third 
Itussian-army, that of Wittgenstein, menaced, on 
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his right, the interval which separated him from 
that town ; that he had sent the duke of Belluno 
against hîm, and had ordered that marshal to 
retrieye the opportunity he had lost on the Ist of 
November, and to résume the offensive. 

In obeiÛence to thèse orders, on the I4th of 
November, the yery day that Napoléon quitted 
Smolensk, the dukes of Belhmo and of Beggio had 
attacked and driven back the outposts of Witt- 
genstein towards Smolîantzy, preparing, by thîs 
engagement, for a battle which they agreed should 
take place oi;i the foUowing day. 

The French were thirty thousand against forty 
thousand ; there, as well as at Yiazma, the soldiers 
were sufficiently numerous, if they had not had 
too many leaders. 

The two marshals disagreed. Victor wishéd to 
manœuvre on the enemy's left wing, to overthrow 
Wittgenstein with the two French corps, and 
march by Botscheikowo on Kamen, and from 
Kamen by Pouichna on Berezino. Oudinot warm- 
ly disapproved of this plan, saying that it would 
separate them from the grand army, which re- 
quired their assistance. 

In conséquence, as one of the leaders wished to 
manœuvre, and the other to attack in front, they 
did neither. Oudinot retired during the night to 
Czereïa ; and Victor, discovering triis retreat at 
day-break, was compelled to foUow him. 

He halted within a day s march of the Lukolm, 
near Sienne, where Wittgenstein did not much 
disturb him; but the duke of Keggio having at last 
received the order dated from Dombrowna, which 
directed him to recover Minsk, Victor was about 
to be left alone before the Bussian gênerai. It was 
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possible that the latter would then become awaie of 
his superiority : and the emperor, who ai Orcha, on 
the 20th of November, sàw his rear-guard lost, 
his left flank menaced hy Kutuzoff, and his adyance 
column stopped at the Berezina by the anny of 
Volhynia, leamed that Wittgenstein and forty 
thousand more enemies, far from being beaten and 
repulsed, were ready to fall upon his right, and 
that he had no time to lose. 

But Napoléon was long before he could déter- 
mine to quit the Borysthenes. It appeared to him 
that this was like a second abandonment of thé un- 
fortunate Ney, and casting off for ever his intrepid 
companion in arms. There, as he had done at 
Liady and Dombrowna, he was calling every hour 
of the day and night, and sending to inquire if no 
tîdings had been heard of that marshal ; but not 
a trace of his existence had iranspired through 
the Russian army ; four day s this mortal silence 
had lasted, and yet the emperor still continued to 
hope. 

At last, being compelled, on the 20th of No^ 
vember, to quit Orcha, he still left there Eugène, 
Mortier, and Davoust, and halted at two leagues 
from thence, inquiring for Ney, and still expecting 
him. The same feeling of grief pervaded the whole 
army, of which Orcha then eontained the remains. 
As soon as the most pressing wants allowed a 
moment's rest, the thoughts and looks of every one 
were directed towards the Russian bahk. They 
Hstened for any warlike noise which might announce 
the arrivai of Ney, or rather his last sighs ; but 
nothing was to be seen but enemies who were al- 
ready menacing the bridges of the Borysthenes ! 
One of the three leaders then wished to destroy 
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them, but the othera refused tlieîr consent, on th« 
ground tliat this would be again eeparating them 
from their companion in arms, and a confesBion 
that thoy despairedof saviiighim,anideftto whicb, 
from their dread of so great a misfortune, they 
coold not recODcile themseLves. 

But witb the fourth daf allhope at laat vaniabed. 
Night anly brought witb it a weaiiaome repose. 
They blamed themselves for Ney's misfortuae, 
forgetting tbat it was utterly imposaible to wait 
iongcr for the tbird corps in the plains aï Krasnoe, 
wbere tbey must bave fought for another twenty- 
eigbt boura, wben tbey bad luerely strengtb and 
ammunition left for one. 

Already, as is the case in ail cruel losses, tbey 
began to treasure uji recollections. Davoust was 
the last who had quitted the unfortunate inarshal, 
and Mortier and the viceroy were inquiting of liim 
wbat were hia last words ! At tho hrst reports 
«f the cannonade opened on tbe lâth on Napoléon, 
Key wasanxiouaimmediatelytoevacuate^olensk 
in the suite of tbe viceroy ; Davoust refused, plead- 
ing tbe ordere of tbe emperor, and the obligation 
to destroy the ramparts of the town. Tbe two 
chtefs became wann, and Davoust peraisting to 
remain until the following day, Ney, wbo had 
been appointed to bring up the lear, was compelled 
to wait forlim. 

It is true that, on the 16th, Daroust sent to 
wam him of his danger ; but Ney, eitber from a 
change of opinion, or from an angry feeling agatnst 
Davoust, then returaed him for aoswer, '■ that ail 
the CoBsacks in tbe universe sboiild not prevent 
him from executing bis instructions." 

After ezhausting thèse recollectious and ail their 
conjectures, they agaia relapaed mto a more gloomy 
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silence, when suddenly they heard the steps of 
fiieveral horses, and then the joyful cry, " Marshal 
Ney is safe ! hère are some Polish cavaby corné to 
announce his approach ! " One of hîs officers then 
galloped in^ and informed them that the marshal 
was advancing on the right bank of the Borys-- 
thenes, and had sent him to ask for assistance. 

Nighfbad just set in : Dayonst, Eugène, and 
Mortier, had only its short duration to revive 
and animate the soldiers, who had hitherto always 
bivonacked. For the first time since they left 
Moscow, thèse poorfellows had received a snfficient 
quantum of provisions ; they were about to pré- 
pare them and to take their rest, warm and under 
cover : how was it possible to make them résume 
their arms, and tum them firom their asylums 
during that night of rest, whose inexpressible 
sweets they had just begun to taste ? Who could 
persuade them to interrupt it, to retrace their steps, 
and return once more into the darkness and frozen 
déserts of Russia ? 

Eugène and Mortier disputed the hononr of thia 
sacrifice, and the first onîy carried it in right of 
his superior rank. Shelter and the distribution of 
provisions had effected that which threats had 
failed to do, The stragglers were rallied, the vice- 
roy âgain found himself at the head of four thou-* 
sand men ; ail were ready to march at the idea of 
Ney's danger ; but it was their last efibrt. 

They proceeded in the darkness, by unknown 
roads, and had marched two leagues at random, 
halting every few minutes to listen. Their anxiety 
was already increased. Had they lost their way ? 
were they too late ? had their unfortunate com- 
rades fallen ? was it the victorious Russian array 
they were about to meet ? In this uncertaintyj 
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prince Eugène directed some cannon-shot to be 
fire<L Immediately afber, thej fancied they heard 
signais of distress on that seaof snow; they pro* 
ceeded from the third corps, which, having lost ail 
its artilleiy, answered the cannon of the fourth by 
some voUeys of platoon fîring. 

The two corps were thus directed towards their 
meeting. Ney and Eugène were the first to re- 
cognise each other ; they ran up, Eugène more 
precipitately, and ihrew themselyes into each 
other's arms. Eug^e wept, Ney let some angry 
words escape him. The first was delighted, melted, 
and devated by the warlike heroism which his 
chivalrous heroism had just saved ! The latter, 
^tîU heated from the combat, irritated at the dan- 
gers which the honour of the army had run in his 
person, and blaming Davoust, whom he wrong- 
fuUy accused of having deserted him. 

Some hours afterwards, when the latter wished 
to excuse himself^ he could draw nothing frem Ney 
but a severe look, and thèse words, *' Monsieur le 
Maréchal, I hâve no reproaches to make to you ; 
God is our witness and your judge ! " 

When the two corps had faîrly reoognised each 
other, they no longer preserved their ranks. SoU 
diers, officers, gênerais, ail ran towards each other. 
Those of Eugène shook hands with those of Ney ; 
they touched them with a joyful mixture of asto» 
nishment and curiosity, and pressed them to their 
bosoms with the tenderest compassion. The re- 
freshments and brandy which they had just received 
they lavished upon them ; they overwhelmed them 
with questions. They then aU proceeded together 
in Company, towards Orcha, ail impatient, Eugene's 
çoldiers to hear, and Ney s to tell their story. 

^2 
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CHAPTER VIII; 

Détails of Ney's Retreat from Smolensk until bis Arrivai at 

Orcha. 

They stated that on the 17th of November 
tbey hâd quitted Smolensk with twelve canuon, 
six thousand infantry, and three hundred cavabry, 
leavîng there five thousand sick at tbe mercy of 
tbe enemy ; and that had it not been for the noise 
of Platoff 's cannon, and tbe explosion of the raines, 
tbeir marshal would never bave been able to brinff 
away from the ruins of that city seven thousand 
unarmed stragglers wbo had taken sbelter in them, 
They dwelt upon tbe attentions which tbeir leader 
had shown to tbe wounded, and to the women and 
tbeir children, proving upon this occasion that the 
bravest was also tbe most humane. 

At the gâtes of tbe _ city an unnatural action 
struck them with a degree of borror which was 
still undiminished. A mother had abandoned ber 
little son, only five years old ; in spite of bis cries 
and tears, she had driven him away from ber 
sledge, which was too beavily laden. She berself 
cried out with a distracted air, " that he had never 
seen France ! that he would not regret it ! as for 
her, she knew France ! she was resolved to see 
France once more ! " Twice did Ney himself 
replace tbe unfortunate cbild in the arms of bis 
mother, twice did she cast bim olf on the frozen 
snow. 

This solitary crime, amidst a thousand instances 
of tbe most devoted and sublime tendemess, they 
did not leave unpunisbed. Tbe unnatural mother 
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was herself abandoned to the samesnow from which 
ber infant was snatched, and entrusted to another 
mother ; this Kttle orphan was exhibited in theîr 
ranks ; be was afterwards seen at tbe Berezina, 
tben at Wibia, oven at Kowno, and finally escaped 
from ail tbe borrors of tbe retreat. 

ïhe officers of Ney continued, in answer to tbe 
pressing questions of tbose of Eugène ; tbey de- 
picted tbemselves advancing towards Krasnoë, 
witb tbeir marsbal at tbeir bead, completely across 
our immense wrecks, dragging after tbem one 
afflicted multitude, and preceded by anotber, 
wbose steps were quickened by bunger. 

Tbey described bow tbey found tbe bottom of 
eacb ravine fiUed witb belmets, bussar-caps, trunks 
broken open, scattered garments, carriages and 
cannon, some overturned, otbers witb tbe borses 
still barnessed, and tbe" poor animais wom out^ 
expiring, and balf devoured. 

How, near Korytbnia, at tbe end of tbeir first 
day s marcb, a violent cannonading and tbe wbist- 
ling of several bullets over tbeir beads, bad led 
tbem to imagine tbat a battle bad just commeneed. 
Tbis discbarge appeared to proceed from before 
and quite close to tbem, even upon tbe road, and 
yet tbey could not get sigbt of a single enemy. 
Bicard and bis division advanced witb a view to 
discover tbem, but tbey only found, in a turn of 
tbe road, two Frencb batteries abandoned, witb 
tbeir ammunition, and in a neigbbouring field a 
borde of wretcbed Cossacks, wbo immediately fled, 
terriûad at tbeir audacity in setting fire to tbem, 
and at tbe noise tbey bad made. 

Ney 's ofiSicers bere interrupted tbeir narrative, 
to inquire in tbeir turn wbat bad passed ? Wbat 
was the cause of tbe gênerai discouragement ? wby 
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had the cannon been abandoned to tbe enemy an-* 
touched ? Had they not had time to spike them, 
or at least to spoil their ammunition ? 

In continnation, they said they had hitherto onljT 
diflcovered the traces of a disasfcrotts march. But 
nezt morning there was a complète change, and they 
confessed their unlucky presentiments when they 
arrived at that field of snow reddened with blood^ 
sprinkled with broken cannon and mutilated corses. 
The dead bodies stîll marked the ranks and places 
of battle ; they pointed them out to eacb other. 
There had been the fonrteenth division ; there were 
still to be seen, on the broken plates of their caps^ 
the nnmbers ofits régiments. There had been the 
Italiangnard ; there were its dead ; whose uniforms 
were still distinguishable ! But where were its 
living remnants ? Yainly did they interrogate that 
field of blood, thèse lifeless forms, the motionles» 
and frozen silence of the désert and the grave ! they 
conld neither penetrate the fate of their eompa- 
nions, nor that which awaited themselves. 

Ney hurried themrapidly over ail thèse ruins, and 
they had advanced without irapediment to a part 
of the road, where it descends into a deêp raviiie, 
from which it rîses into a broad and level height» 
It was that of Katova, and the same field of battle^ 
where three months before, in their triumphant 
march, they had beat Newerowskoi, and saluted 
Napoléon with the cannon which they had taken 
the day before from his enemies. They said they 
recollected the situation, notwithstanding the 
dififerent appearance given to it by the snow* 

Mortier^s officers hère exclaimed, ^^ that it was in 
that very position that the emperor and they had 
wûted for them on the 17th, fighting ail the time.'* 
Veiy well, replied those of Ney, Kutusoff, or rather 
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MiloradowHçh, faad taken Napoleon's place, for iftie 
old Russian gênerai had not yet quitted Dobroé. 

Their disbauded men were already retrograding, 
pointÎQg to the saowy plains completely black with 
the enemy s troops, wben a Russian, detaching him^ 
8elf from their army, descended the hill ; he pre^ 
flented himself alone to their marshal, and either 
from an affectation of extremis politeness, respect 
for the misfortune of their leader, or dread of the 
efifects of his despair, covered with honeyed words 
the summons to surrender. 

It was KutusofF who had sent him. ^^ Tliat 
field-marshal would not hâve presumed to make so 
cruel a proposai to so great a gênerai, to a warrior 
so renowned, if there remained a single chance of 
safety for him. But there were eighty thousand 
Russians before and around him, and if he had any 
doubt of it, Kutusoff offered to let him send a person 
to go through his ranks, and count his forces." 

The Russian had not finished his speech, when 
Quddenly forty discharges of grape-shot,*proceeding 
from the right of his army, and cutting our ranks to 
pièces, struck him with amazement,and interrupted 
what he had to say. At the same moment a French 
ofBcer darted forward, seized, and was about to kill 
him as a traitor, when Neychecking this fury, 
called to him angrily, '^ A marshal never snrreuders; 
there is no parleying under an enemy's fire ; you 
are my prisoner." The unfortunate offîcer was dis- 
armed, and placed in a situation of exposure to the 
fire of his own army. He was not released until 
we reached Kowno, after twenty-six daya' captivity, 
sharing ail onr miseriçs, at liberty to escape, but 
restrained by his parole. 

At the same time the enemy's fire became still 
botter, and, as the narrators said, ail the hills, 
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^bich but an instant beforelooked cold and silent, 
becanie like so many volcanoes in éruption, but 
that Ney became still more elevated at it : tben with 
a burst of entbusiasm tbat seenied to retum every 
time tbey bad occasion to mention bis nanie in 
tbeir narrative, tbey added, tbat in tbë midst of ail 
tbis fire, that ardent m an seemed to breatbe an 
élément excltisively bis own. 

Kutusoff bad not deceived bim. On tbe one side, 
tbere were eigbty tboueand men in complète ranks, 
full, deep, well-fed, and in double lines, a numerous 
cavalry,an immense artillery occupying aformidable 
position, in sbort, every thing, and fortune to boot, 
wliich alone is equal to ail the rest. On tbe otber 
side, five tbousand soldiers, a straggling and dis- 
membered column, a wavering and languisbing 
marcb, arms defective and dirty, tbe greatest part 
mute and tottering in enfeebled bands. 

And yet tbe Frencb leader bad no tbougbt of 
yielding, nor even of dying, but of penetratiug and 
cutting bis way tbrougb tbë enemy ; and that witb- 
ont tbe least idea tbat be was attempting a sublime 
effort. Alone, and looking nowbere for support, 
while ail were supported by bim, be folio wed tbe 
impulse of a strong natural tempérament, and tbe 
pride of a conqueror, wbom tbe habit of gaining 
improbable victories bad impressed with tbe belief 
tbat every tbing was possible. 

But wbat most astonîsbed tbem, was, that tbey 
bad been ail so docile ; for ail bad sbown themselves 
worthy of bim ; and tbey added, tbat it was there 
tbey clearly saw tbat it is not merely great obsti- 
nacy, great designs, or great temerity, whicb con- 
stitute greatness, but principally tbe power of în- 
fluencing and supporting otbers. 

Ricard and bis fifteen hundred soldieys were în 
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front. Key impelled tbem against the enemj', and 
prepared the reat of his army to foUow them, That 
division descended with the road irto the ravine, 
but aecending from it, waa driven back, over- 
whelmed by the first Rusaian line. 

Themarshal, withoutbeingintimîdatedorallow- 
ing othere to be so, collected the survivors, placed 
tbem in reserve, and proceeded forward in thçir 
place; Ledru, Ra^ut, and Marchand, «econded him. 
He ordered four bundred Illyri.ins to tnke the 
enciny on their left flank, and wtth three tliouaand 
tnenbefaimself monnted in front to the aesault. He 
made no harangue ; be marched at their head, «et- 
tiog the exaniple, vrhich in a hero is the most élo- 
quent of ail oratorical movemente, and the most 
împerioua of ail orders. AH foUowed him. They 
attacked, penetrated, and overtumed the jîrat Bus- 
sian Itne, and without halting were piecipitating 
themaelvee upon the second ; but before they coula 
reach it, a volley of artillery and grape-ahot poured 
down upon thetn. In an instant Ney aaw ail hîe 

fanerais wounded, the greatest part of his soldîers 
illed; their ranka were empty, their shapelees 
column whirled round, tottered, ïell back, and diew 
him atong with it. 

Ney found tbat he had attempted an imposai' 
bility, and he waited until the fiight of hîs men had 
once more placed the ravine between them and the 
eneiny, that ravine wbich was now bU sole re- 
source ; there, equally bopelees and fearlesa, be 
, halted and rallied them. Ile drewnptwotbousr-'* 
men against eighty thousand ; he retumed the 
of two hnndrea cannon with six pièces, and mi 
fortune blnsh that sbe sbould ever betray si 
courage. 
Sbe it wae, doubtlea^ who tbenstruck Kutui 
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wîth înertness. To their infinité surprise, the/ 
saw this Russian Fabius running into extrêmes^ 
like ail imitators, persisting in what he called his 
humanity and prudence, remaining upon his heights 
with his pompous virtues, without allowing him- 
self, or daring, to conquer, as if he was astonished 
at his own superiority. Seeing that Napoléon had 
been conquered by his rashness, he pushed his 
horror of that fault to the yery extrême of the 
opposite vice. 

It required, however, but a transport of indigna- 
tion in any one of the Russian corps to hâve oom* 
pletely extinguished us; but ail were afraid to 
make a décisive movement ; they remained cling^ 
ing to their soil with the immobiiity of slaves, as 
.if they had no boldness but in their watchword, or 
energy but in their obédience. This discipline, 
which formed their glory in tkeir retreat, was their 
disgrâce ia aufv, 

They were for a long time uncertain, not know- 
iag what enemy they were fighting with ; for they 
had imagined that Ney had retreated ftom Smo> 
lensk by the right bank of the Dnieper; they 
were mistaken, as is frequmatly the case, from sup- 
posing that their enemy had donc what he ought 
to hâve dose. 

At the same time, the lllyrians had retumed 
eompletely in disorder ; they had had a most sin- 
gular adventure. In their advance to the left flank 
of the enemy's position, thèse four hundred men 
had met with five thousand Russians retuming 
from a partial engagement, with a French eagle, 
and several of our soldiers prisoners. 
. Thèse two hostile troops, the one retuming to its 
position, the other going ^o attack it, advanoed in 
the same direction, side by side, measuring each 
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other with theîr eyes, but neîther of them ventur^ 
ing to commence the engagement. They marcbed 
80 close to each other, that from the middle of the 
Russian ranks the French prisoners stretched ont 
their^anns towards their frîends, conjurîng them 
to corne and deliver them. The L&tter called ont 
to them to corne to them, and they woidd receive 
and défend them ; but no one moved on either 
side. Just then Ney was overthrown, and they 
retreated along with him. 

Kutusoff, however, relying more on his artillery 
tban his soldiers, sought only to conquer at a dis- 
tance. His firé 80 completely commanded ail the 
ground occupied by the French, that the same bul* 
let whicb prostrated a man in the first rank, pro* 
ceeded to deal destruction in the last of the train 
of carnages, among the women who had fled from 
Moscow. 

Under this murderous bail, Ney's soldiers re- 
mained astonisbed, motionless, looking at their 
chief, waiting his décision to be satisfied that they 
were lost, hoping they knew not why, or rather, 
according to the remark of one of their officens, 
because m the midst of this extreme péril they saw 
lus ^irit calm and tranquil, like a thing which is 
in its place. His countenance became silent and 
thoughtful ; he was watching the enemy's army, 
which, beconiing more suspicions since the suc- 
ccsstttl artifice of Prince Eugène, extended itself to 
a great distance on his flanks, in order to shut him 
ont from ail means of piesenratioo. 

The approach of night began to render objects 
indistinct ; winter, which in that sole point was 
favourable to our retreat, brought -it on quickly. 
Ney bad been waiting for it, but the advantage he 
took of the respite was to order bis men to retum 
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towards Smolensk. They ail said, that at tliese 
words they remained frozen with astonishment. 
Even his aide-de-camp could not believe his ears ; 
lie remained silent like one who did not understand 
what he heard, and looked at his gênerai with 
amazement. But tbe marshal having repeated the 
same order in a brief and imperious tone, they 
recognised a resolution taken, a resource discovered 
that self-confidence which inspires others with the 
same quality, and a spFrit which overrules its situa- 
tion, however perilous that may be. They imme- 
diately obeyed, and without Jiesitation tumed their 
backs on their own army, on Napoléon, and on 
France ! They returned once more into that fatal 
Russia. Their rétrograde march lasted an hour ; 
they passed again over the field of battle marked 
by the remains of the army of Italy ; there they 
halted, and their marshal, who had remained 
alone in the rear-guard, then rejoined them. 

Their eyes foUowed his every movement. What 
was he going to do ; and whatever might be his 
plan, whither would he direct his steps, without a 
guide, in an unknown'country ? But he, with 
his warlike instinct, halted on the edge of a ravine 
of such depth, as to make it obvious that a rivulet 
ran through it. He made them clear away the 
snow and break the ice ; then consulting his map, 
he exclaimed, " That this was one of the streams 
which flowed into the Dnieper ! this must be our 
guide, and we must foUow it ; it would lead us to 
that river, which we miust cross, and on the other 
side we should be safe !" He immediately pro- 
œeded in that direction. 

However, at a little distance fipom the high road, 
which he had abandoned, he again halted in a 
village, the name of which they knew not, but 
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believed it was either Fomina, or Danikowa-. 
There he rallied his troops, and made tbem liglit 
their fires, as if he intended to take up his quarters 
in it for the nighjt. Some Cossacks who foUowed 
him took that for granted, and no doubt sent 
immediately to apprise KutusoflP of the spot where, 
next day, a French marsbal would surrender bis 
arms to bîm ; for sbortly after, the noise of their 
eannon was again heard. 

Ney listened : " Is tbis Davoust at last," he 
excîaimed, " who bas recollected me?" and he 
listened a second time. But there were regular 
intervais between the firing ; it was a salvo. Being 
then fuUy satisfied- that tbe Russian army was 
triumphing by anticipation over his captivity, he 
swore he would give the lie to their joy, and 
immediately resumed his march. 

At tbe same time bis Pôles ransacked tbe 
country. A lame peasant was tbe only inbabitant 
they had discovered ; tbis was an unlooked-for 
pièce of good fortune. He informed tbem that 
they were within tbe distance of a league of the 
Dnieper, but that it was not fordable there, and 
could not yet be -frozen over. " It will be so," 
was tbe marsbal's remark ; but wben it was 
observed to him that the tbaw had just corn- 
menced, be added, " that it did not signify, we 
must pass, as there was no other resource." 

At last, about eight o'clock, after passing tbrougb 
a village, tbe ravine terminated, and tbe lame 
Russian, who walked first, halted and pointed to 
tbe river. They imagined that tbis must bave been 
between Syrokorenia and Gusinoé. Ney, and those 
immediat^y bebind him, ran up to it. They found 
tbe river sufficiently frozen to bear their weigbt, 
the course of the flakes which it bore along to that 
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point, being counteracied by a sadden tum in its 
banks, was there suspended ; the winter had com- 
pletely frozen it OTer only in that single spot ; both 
above and below it, its surface was still moyable. 

This observation was sufficient to inake their 
first sensation of joy gîve way to nneasiness. 
This hostile river might only offer them a treache- 
Tous appearance. One ofiioer devoted hiraself for 
the rest ; he crossed to the other side with great 
diificulty. He retumed, and reported that the 
xnen, and perhaps some of the horses, might pass 
over, but that the. rest must be abandoned, and 
there was no time to lose, as the ice was beginning 
to give way in conséquence of the thaw. 

But in this noctumal and silent march across 
fields, of a column composed of weakened and 
wounded men, and women with their children, 
they had been unable to keep close enough to pre- 
vent their extending, separating, and losîng the 
traces of each other in the darkness. Ney perceîved 
that only a part of his people had corne up; never* 
theless, he might hâve still surmounted the ob- 
stacle, thereby secured his own safety, and waited 
on the other side. The idea never once entered his 
mind ; some one proposed it to him, but he re- 
jected it instantly. He allowed three hours for 
the rallying ; and without su£Pering himself to be 
agitated by impatience, or the danger of waiting 
60 long, he wrapped himself up in his cloak, and 
passed thèse three dangerous hours in a profound 
sleep on the bank of the river. So much did he 
posscss of the tempérament of great men, a strong 
mind in a robust body, and that vigorous health^ 
without which no man can ever expect to be a 
hero. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Détails of Ney*8 Retreat from Smolenak, until his Arrivai at 

Orcha. 

At last, about midnight, the passage began; 
but the first persons who yentured on the ice, 
called out tbat the ice was bending under them, 
that it was smking, that they were up to their 
knees in water ; immediately afber which that frail 
support was heard splitting with frightful cracks, 
which were prolonged in the distance, as in th.e 
breaking up of a frost. Ail halted in consternation. 

Ney ordered them to pass only one at a time^ 
they proceeded with caution, not knowing some- 
times, in the darkness, if they were putting their 
feet on the flakes or into a chasm ; for there were 
places where they were obliged to clear large cre- 
vices, and jump from one pièce of ice to another, 
at the risk of falling between them and disappear* 
îng for ever. The first hesitated, but those who 
were behind kept calling to them to make haste. 

When at last, after several of theee dreadful 
panics, they reached the opposite bank and fancied 
themselyes saved, a perpendicular steep, entirely 
coyered with rime, again opposed their landing. 
Many were thrown back upon the ice, w^hich they 
broke in their fall, or which bruised them. By their 
account this Russîan river and its banks appeared 
only to bave contributed with regret, by surprise, 
and as it were by compulsion, to their escape. 

But what affacted them with the greatest horror 
in their relation, was the trouble and distraction of 
the females and the sick, when it became necessary 
to abandon, along with the baggage, the remains 
«f their fortune, their provisions, and, in short, their 
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whole resources against the présent and the future. 
They saw them strippîng themselves, selecting, 
throwing away, takîng up again, and falling with 
exhaustîon and grief upon the frozen bank of the 
river. They seemed to shudder again at the recol- 
leotion of the horrible sight of so many men scat- 
tered oyer that abyss, the continuai noise of persons 
falling, the cries of such as sunk in, and, above ail, 
of the wailing and despair of the wounded, who, 
from their carts, which durst not venture on this 
wcak support, stretched ont their hands to their 
companions, and entreated not to be left behind. 

Their leader then determined to attempt the 
passage of several wagons, loaded with- thèse poor 
créatures ; but in the middle of the river the ice 
sunk down and separated. Then were heard on 
the opposite bank, proceeding from the gulf, first 
Tries of anguish long and piercing, then stiâed and 
feeble groans, and last of ail an awful silence. Ail 
had disappeared ! 

Ney was looking steadfastly at the abyss with an 
air of consternation, when, through the darkness, 
he imagined he saw an object still moving; it 
tumed out to be one of those unfortunate persons, 
an offîcer napied Briqueville, whom a deep wound 
in the groin had disabled from standing upright. 
A large pièce of ice had borne him up. He was 
soon distinctly seen, dragging himself frt)m one 
pièce to another on his knees and hands, and on 
bis getting near enough to the side, the marshal 
himself caught hold of and saved him. 

The losses since the preceding day amounted to 
four thousand stragglers and three thousand sol- 
diers, either dead or missing ; the cannon and the 
whole of the baggage were lost ; there remained to 
Ney scarcely three thousand soldiers, and about as 
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many dîsbanded men. Finally, when ail thèse sa- 
crifices were consummated, and ail that had been 
abletocross the river were coUected, they resumed 
their march, and the vanquished river became once 
more their friend and their guide. 

They proceeded at random and uncertain, when 
one of them happening to fall, recognised a beaten 
road ; it was but too much so, for those who were 
inarching first, stooping and using their hands, as 
well as their eyes, halted in alarm, exclaiming-, 
*' that they saw the marks quite fresh of a great 
number of cannon, and horses/' They had, 
therefore, only avoided one hostile army to fall 
into the Inidst of another ; at a time when they 
could scarcely walk, they must be again obliged 
to fight ! The war was therefore evêry where ! 
But Ney made them push on, and without dis- 
turbing himself, continued to follow thèse menac- 
ing traces. 

They brought them to a village called Gusinoé, 
into which they entered suddenly, and seized every 
thing ; they found in it ail that they had been in 
want of since they left Moscow, inhabitants, pro- 
yieions, repose, warm dwellings, and a hundred 
Cossacks, who only awoke to find themselves pri- 
soners. Their reports, and the necessity of takîng 
some refreshment to enable him to proceed, de- 
tained the marshal there a few minutes. 

About ten o'clock they reached two other vil- 
lages, and were resting themselves there, when 
suddenly the surrounding forests appeared to be 
filled with movements. They had scarcely time 
to call to each other, to look àbout, and to concen- 
trate themselves in the village which was nearest 
to the Borysthenes, when thousands of Cossacks 
came pouring out from between the trees, and sur- 
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rounded the unfortunate troop with their lances 
and their caimon. 

Thèse were Platoff, and ail hîs hordes, who were 
foUowing the right bank of the Dnieper. They 
might hâve burnt the village, dîscovered the weak- 
ness of Ney's force, and ejEterminated it ; but for 
three hours they remained motiooless, vTÎthout even 
firing ; for what reason is not known^. The account 
since given by themselves is, that they had no 
orders ; that at that moment their leader was not 
in a state to give any ; and that in Bnssia no one 
dares to take upon bimself a responsibility that 
does not belong to him. 

The bold countenance of Ney kept them in 
check. He himself and a few soldiers were suffi- 
cient; he even ordered the rest of his people to 
continue their repast till night came on. He then 
caused the order to be circulated to. decamp in 
silence, to give notice to each other in a low tone 
of voice, and to march as compact as possible. 
Afterwards they ail began their march together ; 
but their very first step was like a signal given 
to the enemy, who immediately discharged the 
whole of his artillery at them : ail his squadrons 
aiso put themselves in movement at once. 

At the noise occàsioned by this, the disarmed 
stragglers, of whom there were yet between three 
and four thousand, took the alarm. This flock of 
men wandered hère and there ; the great mass of 
them kept running aboufc in uncertainty, sometimes 
attempting to throw themselves into the ranks of 
tlie soldiers, who drove them back. Ney contrived 
to keep them between him and the Russians, whose 
lire was principally absorbed by thèse useless be- 
ings. The most timid, therefore, in this instance, 
served as a covéring to the bravest. 
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Ai the same time that the marshal made a ram- 
part of those poor wretches to coyer his right flank, 
Le regained the banks of the Dnieper, and by that 
covei^ his left âank ; he marched on thus be- 
tween the two, proceeding from wood to wood, 
fromoneundulationof the ground to another, tak- 
ing advantage of ail the winding8,andof the least 
accidents of the soil. Whenever he ventured to 
any distance from the river, which he was fre- 
quently obligedtodo, Platoff.then surrounded him 
on ail sides. 

In this manner, for two days and a distance of 
twentv leagues, did six thousand Cossacks keep 
constantly ouzzing abouttheâanksof their column, 
npw reduced to fifteen hundred men in anns, keep- 
ing it in a state of siège, disappearing before its 
sallies, and retuming again instantly, like their 
Scythian ancestors ; but with this fatal difiference, 
that they managed their cannon mounted on 
sledges, and discharged their bullets in their flight, 
with the same agility which their forefathers ex- 
hibited in the management of their bows and the 
discharge of their arrôws. 

The night brought some relief, and at first they 
plunged into the darkness with a dégree of joy ; 
but then if any one halted for a moment to bid a 
last adieu to some wom-out or wounded comrade, 
.who sunk to rise no more, he ran the risk of losing 
the traces of his column. Under such circum- 
stances there were many cruel moments, and not a 
few instances of despair. At last, however, the 
enemy slackened his pursuit. 

This unfortunate column was proceeding more 
tranquilly, groping its way through a thick wood, 
when ail at once, a few paces before it, a brilliant 
light and sevéral discharges of cannon fiashed in 
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the faces of the men in the first rank. Seîzed with 
terror, they fancied that there was an end of them^ 
that they were eut off, that their last day was no^7 
come, and they fell down terriiied ; those who were 
behindgot entangled among them, and werebrought 
to the ground. Ney, who saw that ail was loat, 
rushed forward, ordei^ed the charge to be beat, as if 
he had foreseen the attack, called ont, ^' Comrades, 
now is your time : forward ! We hâve them !* 
At thèse words, his soldiers, who but a mintite 
before were in consternation, and fancied] them- 
selves surprised, believed they were about to sur- 
prise their foes ; from being vanquished, they rose 
up conquerors ; they rushed upon the enemy, who 
had already disappeared, and whose precipitate 
flight through the forest they heard at a distance. 

They passed quickly through this wood ; but, 
about ten o'clock at night, they met with a small 
river embanked in a deep ravine, which they were 
obliged to cross one by one, as they had done tbe 
Dnieper. Intent on the pursuit of thèse poor fel- 
lows, the Cossacks again got sight of them, and 
tried to take advantageof tnat moment : but Ney, 
by a few discharges of his musketry, again repulsed 
them. They surmounted this obstacle with diffi- 
culty, and in an hour afber reached a large village, 
where huuger and exhaustion compelled them to 
hait for two hours longer. 

The next day, the 19th of November, from mid- 
night till ten o'clock in the moming, they kept 
marching on without meeting any other enemy 
than a hilly country ; but about that time PlatofiTs 
columns again made their appearance, and Ney 
halted and faced them, under the protection of the 
skirts of a wood. As long as the day lasted, his 
Boldiers were obliged to resign themselves to see 
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thé enemy's bullets overtuming the trees which 
served to shelter them, and furrowing their bi- 
vouacs ; for they bad now notbing but smali arms, 
wbicb could not keep tbe Cossack artiUery at a 
sufficient distance. 

On tbe return of nigbt, tbe marsbal gave tbe 
usual signal, and tbey proceeded on tbeir marcb to 
Orcba. During tbe preceding day, be bad akeady 
despatcbedtbith^ Pcbébendowski witb'fifty borse- 
men, to demand assistance; tbey must already bave 
arrived tbere, unless tbe enemy bad ab*eady gained 
possession of tbat town. 

Ney'sofficersconcluded tbeirnarrative bysaying, 
tbat during tbe rest of tbeir marcb, tbey bad met 
witb several formidable obstacles, but tbat tbey did 
not tbink tbem wortb relating.^ Tbey continued, 
bowever, speaking entbusîastically of tbeir marsbal, 
and making us sbarers of tbeir admiration of bim; 
for even bis equals bad no idea of being jealous of 
faim. He bad been too mucb regretted, and bis 
préservation bad excited too agreeable émotions, 
to allow envy to bave any part in tbem ; besides, 
Ney bad placed bimself completely beyond its 
reacb. As to bimself, in ail tbis beroism, be bad 
gone so little beyond bis natural disposition, tbat 
bad it not been for tbe écl^t of bis glory in tbe 
eyes, tbe gestures, and tbe acclamations of every 
oné, be would never bave imagined tbat be bad 
jperforined a sublime action. 

Andtbiswasnotanentbusiasmof surprise. Eacb 
of tbe latter days bad bad its remarkable men ; 
amongst otbers, tbat of tbe 16tb bad Eugène, tbat 
of tbe 17tb bad Mortier ; but after tbis time Ney 
was universally proclaimed tbe bero of tbe retreat. 

Tbe distance between Smolensk and Orcba is 
hardly five days' marcb. In tbat sbort passage, 
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what a harvest of glory had been reaped ! how lit- 
tle space and time are required to establish an hn- 
mortal renown ! Of what nature then are those 
great inspirations, that invisible and impalpable 
germ of great devotedness, produced in a few mo- 
ments, issuing from a single heart, saià which mast 
fin time and space ? 

Wben Napoléon, who was two leagnes farther 
on, beard that Ney had agaîn made bis appear- 
ance, he leaped and shonted for joy, and exclaimed, 
" I hâve then saved my eagles ! I would bave 
given three bnndred millions firom my treasury, 
sooner than bave lost suçh a man." 
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CHAPTER I. 

Capture of Minsk hj the Russians — Différent Opiniotis in the 
Armj as to the Causes of th'eir Disaaters — RumouT«d 
Treacherj of Schwartzenbeig — Napoleon*s Reproaches to 
him, and Scbwartzenberg's Replj. 

The anny had thus for the third and last time 
repassed the Dnieper, a river half Russian and half 
Polish, but of Mnscoyite origin. It runs from east 
to west as far as Orcha, whefe it appears as if it 
would penetrate into Poland; but there the heights 
of Lithuania oppose its further progress, and com- 
pel it to tum abruptly towards the south, and to 
become the fi^ntier of the two countries. 

Kutusoff and his eîghty thousand Bussians 
halted before this feeble obstacle. Hitherto they 
had been rather the spectators than the authors of 
our calamities ; we saw them no more ; our army 
was delivered from the punishment of their joy. 

In this war, and as always happens, the cha- 
racter of Kutusoff availed him more than his 
talents. So long as it was necessary to deceive 
and to temporise, his crafty spirit, his indolence, 
and his great âge, acted of themselves ; he was the 
créature of circumstances, which he ceased to be 
as soon as it became necessary to march rapidly, 
to pursue, to anticipate, and to attaek. 
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But after passing Smolensk, Platoff passed over 
to the right âank of the road, in order to join 
Wittgenstein. The war was then entirely trans- 
fcrred to that side. 

On the 22nd of November, the anny had a dîs- 
agreeable march from Orcha to BorizofF, on a wide 
road, (skirted by a double row of large birch-trees,) 
in which the snow had melted, and through a deep 
and liquid mud. The weakest were drowned in it ; 
it detained and delivered to the Cossacks such of 
our wounded as, under the idea of a continuance of 
the frost, had exchanged their wagons for sledges. 

In the midst of thisgradual decay, an action was 
witnessed, exhibiting the antique energy. Two 
marines of the guard were eut oflF from their 
column by a band of Cossacks, who seemed deter- 
mined to take them. One became discouraged, and 
wished to surrender ; the other continued to fight, 
and called out to him, that if he was coward enough 
to do so, he would certainly shoot him. In fact, 
seeing his companion throw away his musket, and 
stretching out his arms to the enemy, he broughi 
him to the ground just as he fell into the hands 
of the Cossacks ; then profiting by their surprise, 
he quickly reloaded his musket, with which he 
threatened the most forward. He kept them thus at 
bay, retreated from tree to tree, gained ground 
upon them, and succeeded in rejoining his troop. 

It was during the early part of the march to 
BorizofiP, that the news of the fall of Minsk became 
generally known in the army. The leaders them - 
selves began then to look around them with con- 
sternation ; their imagination, tormented with such 
a long continuance of frightful spectacles, gave them 
glimpses of a still more fatal futurity. In their pri- 
vate conversation, several exclaîmed, that, " like 
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Charles XII. in the Ukraine, Napoléon had carried 
his army to Moscow only to destroy it." 

Others would not agrée in attributing the cala* 
mîties we at présent suffered to that incursion. 
Without wîshing to excuse the sacrifices to which 
we had submitted, in the hope of terminating the 
war by a single campaign, they asserted " that tliat 
hope had been well founded ; that in pushing his 
line of opération as far as Moscow, Napoléon had 
given to that lengthened column a base suffîciently 
broad and solid." 

They showed " the trace of thîs base marked ont 
by the Dwina, the Dnieper, the Ula, and the Bere- 
zina, from Riga to Bobruisk ; they said that Mac- 
donald. Saint Cyr, and De Wrede, Victor and 
Dombrowski, were there waiting for them ; there 
were thus, including Schwartzenberg, and even 
Augereau, (who protected the interval between 
the Elbe and the Niémen with fifty thousand men,) 
nearly two hundred and eighty thousand soldiers 
on the défensive, who, from the north to the south, 
supported the attack of one hundred and fifty 
thousand men upon the east ; and from thence they 
argued, that this point upon Moscow, however 
bazardous it might appear, had been both suffi- 
ciently prepared, and was worthy of the genius of 
Napoléon, and that its success was possible ; in 
fact, its failure had been entirely occasioned by 
errors in détail.'' 

They then brought to mind our useless waste of 
lives before Smolensk, Junot's inaction at Yalou- 
tina, and they maintained, *' that in spite of ail 
thèse losses, Russîa would hâve been completely 
conquered on the field of battle of the Moskwa, if 
Marshal Ney's first successes had been followed up. 
^'Eyen at last, although the expédition had 
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failed in a military point of view, b^ the indécision 
of that day, and politically by the buming of 
Moscow, the army might still hâve retumed from 
it safe and sound. From the time of our entrance 
into that capital, had not the Russian gênerai and 
the Russian winter allowed us, the one forty, and 
the other fifty days, to recover ourselves, and to 
xnake our retreat. 

Deploring then the rash obstinacy of the stay 
at Moscow, and the fatal hésitation at Malo- Yaro- 
slawetz, they proceeded to reckon up their losses. 
Since their departure from Moscow, they had lost 
ail their baggage, five hundred cannon, thirty-one 
eagles, twenty-seven gênerais, forty thousand pri- 
soners, sixty thousand dead; ail that remained 
were fôrty thousand unarmed stragglers, and eight 
thousand effective soldiers. 

Last of ail, when their column of attack had 
been destroyed, they asked, ** by what fatality it 
had happened,that its remains, when colieeted at its 
base, which had been vigorously supported, were 
leffc without knowing where to hait, or to take 
fresh breath ? Why could they not even concen- 
trate themselves at Minsk and at Wilna, behind 
the marshes of the Berezina, and there keep back 
the enemy, at least for some time, take advantage 
of the winter, and recruit themselves ? 

** But no, ail is lost by anôther side, by the fault 
of intrusting ah Austrian to guard the magazines, 
and cover the retreat of ail thèse brave armies, and 
not placing a military leader at Wilna or Minsk, 
with a force sufficîent eithér to supply the insuffi<- 
cîency of the Austrian army to mèet the combined 
armies of Moldavia and Volhynia, or to prevent its 
betraying us." 

Tliose who made such complaints were pot un- 
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aware of the présence of the duke of Bassano a^ 
Wilna; but notwith standing the talents of that 
minister, and the great confidence the emperor 
placed in hîm, they considered that being a stranger 
to the art of war, and ovérloaded with the cares of 
a great administration, and of everything political, 
the direction of military afiPairs should not hâve 
been lefb to him*. Snch, however, were the com- 
plaints of those whose sufferings left them the 
leisnre necessary for observation. That a fault had 
been oommitted, it was impossible to donbt ; bnt 
to say how it might hâve been avoided, to appre^ 
ciate properly the motives which had occasioned it^ 
in 80^ great & crisie, and in the présence of so grêat 
a man, is more than any one would venture to 
undertake. Who is there besides who does not 
know, that in thèse bazardons and gigantic enter- 
prises, every thing becomes a fanlt when the 
object of them bas failed ? 

Although the treachery of Schwartzenberg was 
by no means so évident, it is certain, that, ^th thè 
exception of the three French gênerais who were 
with him, the whole of the grand army considered 
it as beyond a doubt. They said, '' that WalpoJe's 
only object at Yienna was to act as a secret agent 
of England ; that he and Mettemich had compoded 

between them the perfidious instructions which 

- - ' ■ * 

* " Thèse reproaches," mjb M. Gouinaud, ^ are groundiesk. 
The duke of Bassano was at Wilna with his chanceiy and the 
diplomatie body, which could not follow the army. He 
managed there the business of his department, and at the same 
time exercised a paramount influence in the goremment of thé 
country. The oniers relative to military opérations did not 
pass throngh his office ; . the prince of Neufchatel (Berthier) 
alwajs forwarded them direct to those gênerais who were acting 
ont of the sphère which received its impulse immediately from 
tbe emperor.'* — Ed. 
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were sentto Schwartzenberg. Hence itwas, tfaat 
ever siuce the 20th of September, the day when the 
arrivai of Tchitchakoff and the battle of Lutsk 
elosed the yictorious career of Schwartzenberg, 
that marshal had repassed the Bug, and covered 
Warsaw by uncovering Minsk ; hence his persé- 
vérance in that false manœuvre; hence, after a 
feeble effort towards Brezck-litowsky on the lOth 
of October, his neglect to avail himself of Tchit- 
chakoff s inaction by getting between him and 
Minsk, and hence his losing his time in military 
promenades, and in insignificant marches towards 
Briansk, Bialistock, and Yolkowitz. 

^^ He had thus allowed the admirai to take rest, 
and rallyhis sixtythousand men,to dividethem into 
two, to leave one half with Sacken to oppose him, 
and to set out on the 27th of October with the other 
half to take possession of Minsk and of Borizoff, 
of the magazine and the passage of Napoléon, and 
of his winter quarters. Then only did Schwart- 
zenberg put himself in the rear of this hostile move- 
ment, instead of anticipating it as he had orders to 
do, leavîng Régnier in the présence of Sacken, and 
marching so slowly, that from the very first the 
admirai had got five marches the start of him. 

"On the 14th of November, at Volkowitz, 
Sacken attacked Régnier, separated him from the 
Austrians, and pressed him âo closely that he was 
obliged to call Schwartzenberg to his aid. Imme- 
diately, the latter, as if he had been expecting the 
summons, retrograded, leaying Minsk to its fate. 
It is true that ne released Régnier, that he beat 
Sacken, and destroyed half his army, pursuing him 
as far as the Bug; but on the 16th of November, the 
very day of his victory, Minsk was taken by Tchit- 
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chakoff : thîs was a double viciory for Austria. 
Thus ail appearances were preserved ; the new 
field-marshal satisfied the wishes of bis govem- 
inent,whicb was equally the enemy of the Russîans 
'whom hé had just weakened on one side, and of 
Napoléon, whom on the other he had betrayed to 
them." 

Such was the language of almost the whole of 
the grand army ; its leader was 8ilent,either because 
he expected no more zeal on the part of an aUy, or 
from policy, or because he believed that Schwart- 
zenberg had actedwith suffîcient hcnour,in sending 
faim the sort of notice which he did six weeks 
before, when he was at Moscow. However, he did 
address some reproaches to the field-marshal. To 
thèse the latter replied, by complaining bitterly, first 
of the double and contradictory instructions which 
he had received, to cover Warsaw and Minsk at the 
same time ; and second, of the false news which had 
been transmitted to him by the duke of Bassano. 

He said, " that mînister had constantly repre- 
sented to him that the grand army was retreating 
safe and sound, in good order, and always formi- 
dable. Why had he been trifled with, by sending 
him bulletins made to deceive the idlers of the 
capital ? His only reason for not making greater 
efforts to join the grand army was, because he 
believed that it was fuUy able to protect itself." 

He also alleged his own weakness. " How 
could it be expected that with twenty-eight thou- 
sand men he could so long keep sixty thousand in 
check ? In that situation, if Tchitchakoff stole a 
few marches on him, was it at ail wonderful ? Had 
he then hesitated to foUow him, to leave Gallicîa, 
bis point of departure, his magazines and his 
dépôt? If he ceased his pursuit, it was only because 
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Régnier and Dnrutte, the two French gênerais, 
summoned him in the most urgent manner to 
corne to their assistance. Both they and he had 
reason to expect that Maret, Oudinot, or Victor, 
would provide for the safety of Minsk." 



CHAPTER II. 

Détails of the Loss of Minsk — Moveroents of Dombrowski, 
Oudinot, and Victor — Distiess and Malady of Napoléon— 
Hcmai-kable Conversation with Count Daru. 

In fact, we had scarcely any right tb accuse 
others of treachery, ^hen we had betrayed our- 
selves, for ail had failed in their duty. in the time 
of need. 

At Wilna, they appeared to hâve had no suspi- 
cion of the real state of affairs ; and at a time 
when the garrîsons, the dépôts, the marching bat- 
talions, and the divisions of Durutte, Loison, and 
Dombrowski, between the Berezina and the Yis- 
tula, might hâve forined at Min^k an anny of 
thirty thousand men, three thousand men, headed 
by a gênerai of no réputation, were the only forces 
which TchitchakofiP found there to oppose him. It 
was a known fact that this hand^l of young 
soldiers was exposed in front of a river, into which 
they were precipitated by the admirai, whereas, 
if they had been placed on the other side, that 
obstacle would bave protected them for some time. 

For thus, as frequently happcns, the faults of the 
gênerai plan had led to faUlts of détail. The 
govemor of Minsk had been negligently chosen. 
He was, it was said, one of those men who undertake 
everything, who promise everything, and who do 
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nothîng. On the 16th of Noyember, he lost that 
capital, and with it four thousand seyenhundred sick, 
the warlike ammunitlon, and two million rations of 
provisions. It was ûve days since the news of this 
loss had reached Dombrowna, and the news of a 
still greater calamity came on the heels of it. 

This same governor had retreated towards Borî- 
zoflF. There ne neglected to inform Oudinot, who 
was only at the distance of two marches, to corne 
to his assistance ; and failed to support Dombrow- 
ski, who made a hasty march thither &om Bobruisk 
and Igumen. The latter did not arrive, however, 
in the night of the 20th and 21st, at the téte-dti- 
ponty until after the enemy had taken possession of 
it ; not withstanding, he expelled Tchitch akoff 's van- 
' guard, took possession of it, and defended himself 
gallantly there until the evening of the 21st ; but 
being then overpowered by the fire of the Russian 
artillery, which took him in flank, and attacked by 
a force more than double his own, he was driven 
across the river and out of the town, as far as the 
Moscow road. 

This disaster was wholly unexpected by Napo- 
léon : he supposed that he had completely prepared 
against it by the instructions he had sent to Vic- 
tor from Moscow, on the 6th of October. Thèse 
instructions '' anticipated a warm attack from 
Wittgenstein or TchitchakoflF: they recommehded 
Victor to keep within reach of Polotsk and of 
Minsk ; to bave a prudent, discreet, and intelligent 
offîcer about Schwartzenberg ; to keep up a regular 
correspondence with Minsk, and to send other 
agents in différent directions." 

But Wittgenstein having made his attack before 
Tchitchakoff, the nearer and more pressing danger. 
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had occupied everyone's attention; thewise instruc- 
tions of the 6th of October had not been repeated 
by Napoléon, and they appeared to bave been en- 
tirely forgotten by his lieutenant. Finally, wben 
the emperor learned at Dombrowna the loss of 
Minsk, he had no idea that Borizoff was in such 
imminent danger, as, when he passed the next day 
through Orcha, he had the whole of his bridge- 
equipage burnt*. 

His correspondance also of the 20th of November 
with Victor attested his security ; it supposed that 
Oudinot would hâve nearly arrived on the 25th at 
Borizoff, while that place had been taken possession 
of by Tchitchakoff.on the 21 st. 

It was on the dayimmediately subséquent to that 
fatal catastrophe, at the distance of three marches 
from BorizofT, and upon the high road, that an 
officer arrived and announced to Napoléon this 
fresh disaster. The emperor, striking the ground 
with his stick, and darting a furious look to 
heaven, pronounoed thèse words, '^ Is it then 
written above that we shall now commit nothing 
but faults ?" 

Meanwhile Marshal Oudinot, who was already 
marchîng towards Minsk, totally ignorant of what 
had happened, halted on the 2 Ist between Bobr and 
Kroupki, where in the middle ôf the night General 
Brownikowski arrived to announce to him his own 
defeat, as well as that of General Dombrowski ; that 
Borizoff was taken, and that the Russians were 
foUowing close at his heels. 

* The bridge-equipage was bunied that the hones belongiog 

to it might be appropriated to the artillery which was at Orcha. 

It would bave beendifficult to get it to Borizoff.; and, besides, 

. Nnpoleon did not expect that BorizofF would be so hastilj aban- 

doned, as it was, to the euemy—Ed, 
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On the 22nd the marshal marched to meet them, 
and rallied the remains of Dombrowski's force. 

On the 2drd, at three leagues on the other side 
of Borizoff, he came in contact with the Russîan 
vanguard, which he overthrew, taking from it nine 
hundred men and fifteen hundred carriages, and 
drove back, by the united force of hia artillery, 
infantry, and cavalry, as far as the Berezina ; but 
the remains of Lambert's force, on repassing Bori- 
zoff and that river, destroyed the bridge. 

Napoléon was then at Toloczina : he made them 
describe to him the position of Borizoff. They 
assured him that at that point the Berezina was not 
merely a river but a lake of moving ice ; that the 
bridge was three hundred fathoms in length; that 
it had been irreparably destroyed, and the passage 
by it rendered henceforth impracticable. 

At that moment arrived a gênerai of engineers, 
who had just retumed from the duke of Belluno's 
corps. Napoléon interrogated him; the gênerai 
declared '^ that he saw no means of escape but 
through thé middle of Wittgenstein s army." The 
emperor replied, ^' that he must find a direction in 
which he could tum his back to ail the enemy's 
gôierals, to Kutusoff, to Wittgenstein, to Tchitcha- 
koff;" and he pointed with his finger on the map 
to the course of the Berezina below Borizoff ; it was 
there he wished to cross the river. But the gene« 
rai dbjected to him the présence of Tchitchakoff on 
the right bank ; the emperor then pointed to an- 
other passage bdow the first, and then to a third, 
still nearer to the Dnieper. Recollecting, however, 
that he was then approaching the country of the 
Oossacks, he stopped short^ and exclaimed, ^' Oh 
yes ! Pultawa ! that is like Charles :^U. ! " 

VOL. II. S 
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In fact, every disaster which Napoléon could 
anticipatehadoccurred: the melancholyconformity, 
therefore, of his situation with that of the Swedish 
conqueror, threw his niind into such a state of 
agitation, that his health became still more se- 
rioùsly affected than it had been at Malo-Yarosla- 
wetz. Araong the expressions he made use of, loud 
enough to be overheard, was this : " See what 
happens when we heap faults on faults ! " 

Ne vertheless, thèse first movements were theonly 
ones that escaped hira, and the valet-de-charabre 
who assistedhim was the onlyperson that witnessed 
his agitation. Duroc, Dam, and Berthier, ail said, 
that they knew nothing of it,that they saw him un- 
shaken ; this was very true, humanly speaking, as he 
retained sufficient command over himself to avoid 
betraying his anxiety, and as the strength of man is 
most frequently shown in concealing his weakness. 

Aremarkable conversation, which was overheard 
the same night, will show better than anything else 
how critical was his position, and how well he bore 
it. The night was far advanced ; Napoléon had 
gone to bed. Duroc and Daru, who remaine4 in his 
chamber, fancying that he was asleep, were giving 
way, in whispers, to the mostgloomy conjectures; 
he overheard them, however, and the words " pri- 
Boner of state *' coming to his ear, " How," ex- 
claimed he ; " do you believe they would dare ? " 
Daru, after his surprise, immediately answered, 
" that if we were compelled to surrender, we niust 
be prepared for every thing ; that he had no reli- 
ance on an enemy's generosity ; that we ail knew 
too well that great state policy considered itself 
identified with morality, and was regulated by no 
law." " But France," said iihe emperor, " what 
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would France say ?" " Oh, as to France," conti- 
nued Dam, " we are at liberty to make a thousand^ 
conjectures more or less disagreeable, but none of 
us can know what will take place there/' And he 
then added, " tbat for the sake of the emperor's 
chief officers, as well as the emperor hîmself, the 
most fortunate thing would be, if by the air or 
otherwise, as the earth was closed upon us, the 
emperor could reach France, from whence he could 
much more certainly provide for theiir safety, than 
by reraaining among them !" " ïhen I suppose I 
am in your way ?" replied the emperor, smiling, 
" Yes, Sire." " And y ou hâve no wish to be a 
prisoner of state?" Daru replied in the same 
tone, " that it was enough for him to be a prisoner 
of war." On whîch the emperor remained for some 
time in a profound silence ; then with a more 
serious air, " Are ail the reports of my ministers ' 
bumt ? " '' Sire, hitherto you would not allow that 
to be done." '* Verji, well, go and destroy them ; 
for it must be confessed we are in a most melan- 
choly position." This was the sole avowal which 
it extorted from him, and on that idea he went to 
sleep, knowing, when it was necessary, how to 
postpone every thing to the next day. 

His orders displayed equal firmness. Oudinôt 
had just sent to inform him of his détermination to 
overthrow Lambert : this he approved of, and he 
also urged him to make himself master of a passage 
either above or below Borizoff. He was désirons 
that by the 24tli this passage should be fixed on 
and the préparations begun, and that he should bo 
apprised of it, in order to make his march corre- 
spond. Far from thinking of making his escapo 
tbrough the midst of thèse three hostile armies, hia 

s 2 
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only idea now was, that of beating Tchitchakoff, 
and retaking Minsk. 

It is true, that eîght hours afterwards, in a 
second letter to the duke of Reggio, he resîgned 
himself to cross the Berezîna near Veselowo, and 
to retreat directly upon Wilna, hy Vileika, avoid- 
ing the Russian admirai. 

But on the 24th he leamed that the passage 
could only be attempted near Studzianka : that at 
that spot the river was only fifty-four fathoms 
wide, and six feet dèep ; that they would land on 
the other side, in a marsh, under the fire of a 
commanding position strongly occupied by the 
enemy. 



CHAPTER III. 



I^aasi^e through the Forest of Minsk — Junction of the Remains 
of the Grand [Ariny with Victor and Oudinôt's Coi'ps — State 
of the former. 

All hope of passing between the Russian armies 
was thus lost : driven by the armies of Kutusoff and 
Wittgenstein upon theBerezina,there was no alter- 
native but to cross that river in the teeth of the 
army of Tchitchakoff, which lined its banks. 

Ever sincethe 2î3rd, Napoléon had beenpreparing 
for it, as for a desperate action. And first he had 
the eagles of all the corps brought in, and bumt*. 
He raUied into two battalions, eighteen hundred 

* ** This fact," says General Gourgaud, ** is not true. Even 
supposing the emperor to hâve such an idea, it could not haVe 
been executed ; for the eagles were made of copper. How, besides, 
is it possible to suppose that, at the moment when that prince 
was rallying the stragglers, distributing muskets, carabines, and 
«mmunition to them, and when, by the junction of the corps 
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dismounted cavalry of his guard, of whom only 
eleven hundred and fifty-four were armed with 
muskets and carabines. 

The cavalry of the army of Moscow was so coni« 
pletely destroyed, that Latour-Maubourg had not 
now rernaînins under his command more than two 
hundred and fifty men on horseback. The emperor 
coUected around his person ail the officers of that 
arm who were still mounted; he styled this troop, 
consisting of about fiye hundred officers, his saered 
sqtMdron, Grouchy and Sebastiani commanded it ; 
gênerais of divisions served in it as captaîns. 

Napoléon ordered further, that ail the useless 
carnages should be burnt ; that no officer should 
retain more than one ; that half the wagons and 
carriages of ail the corps should also be burnt, 
and that the horses should be given to the ar- 
tillery pf the guard. The officers of that arm had 
orders to take ail the draught-cattle within their 
reach, even the horses of the emperor himself, 
sooner than abandon a single cannon or ammuni- 
tion wagon. 

Afber giving thèse orders, he plunged into the 
glooray and immense forest of Minsk, in which a 
tevf hamletsand wretched habitations hâve soaroely 
cleared a few open spots. The noise of Wittgen- 
stein's artillery filled it with its écho. That Russian 
gênerai came rushing from the north upon the right 
nank of our expiring column ; he brought back with 
him the winter which had quitted us at the same 
time with Kutnsoff ; the news of his threatening 

of Ondinôt and Victor with thoae which had been at Moscow, 
he was at the head of 50,000 men, with a formidable artiller7 ; 
how, I repeat, can we suppose that he wonld adopt sucb a mea- 
sare, which would hâve senred only as a signal of disorganisa- 
lion, and would, in ftct, haye beon e^uiTalent to cryiog eut 
Sauv^ qui pifut f **^^d. 
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marcli quickened our stepa. From forty to fifty 
thousand men, women, and children, glided through 
this forest as precipitately as their weakness and the 
slipperiness of the ground, from the frost beginning 
again to set in, would allow. 

Thèse forced marches, commenced before day- 
light, and which did not finish at its close, dispersed 
ail that had remained together. ïhey lost them- 
selves in the darkness of thèse great forests and 
long nigh ts. They halted at night and resiimed their 
march m the morning, in darkness, at random, and 
without hearing the signal ; the dissolution of the 
remains of the corps was then completed ; ail were 
mixed and confounded together. 

In this last stage of weakness and confusion, as 
we were approaching BorizofF, we heard loud cries 
before us. Some rushed forward, fancying it was 
an attack. It was Victor s army, which had been 
feebly driven back by Wittgenstein to the right 
side of our road, whereit remained waiting for the 
emperor to pass by. Still qùite complète and full 
of animation, it received the emperor, as soon as 
he made his appearance, with the customary, but 
now long-forgotten acclamations. ' 

Of our disasters it had heard nothing : they had 
been carefuUy concealed even from its leaders. 
When, therefore, instead of that grand column 
which had conquered Moscow,itssoldiers perceived 
behind Napoléon only a train of spectres covered 
with rags, with female pelisses, pièces of carpet, or 
dirty cloaks, half bumt and riddled by the fires, 
and with nothing on their feet but rags of ail sorts, 
their consternation was extrême. They looked ter- 
rified at the sight of those unfortunate soldiers, as 
they defiled before them, with lean carcases, faces 
black with dirt, and hideous grisly beards, unarmed, 
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shameless, marching confusedly, wîth tbeir heada 
bent, their eyes fixed on the ground and silent, like 
a troop of captives. 

But what astonîshed them more than ail, was to 
see the number of colonels and gênerais scattered 
aboat and insulated, who seemed only oocupied about 
themselves, and thinkîng of nothing but saving the 
wrecksof their property, or their persons ; they were 
marching pell-raell with the soldiers, who did not 
notice them, to whom they had no longer any com- 
mands to give, and of whom they had nothing to 
expect, ail ties between them being broken, and 
ail distinction of ranks obliterated by the common 
misery. 

The soldiers of Victor and Oudinôt could not be- 
lie ve their eyes. Moved with compassion, their offi- 
cers, with tears in their eyes, detained such of their 
companions as they recognised in the cro wd. They 
first supplied them with clothes and provisions, and 
then asked them where were their corps ? And when 
the others pointed them out, seeing, instëad of so 
many thousand men, only a weak platoon of officers 
and non-commisâioned oâicers round a command- 
ing officer, their eyes still kept on the look-out. 

The sight of so great a disaster struck the second 
and the ninth corps with discouragement, from the 
very first day, Disorder, the most contagions of 
ail evils, attacked them ; for it would seem as if 
order was an effort against nature. And yet the 
unarmed, and even the dying, although they were 
now fully aware that they had to fight their way 
across a river, and through a fresh enemy, never 
doubted of their being victorious. 

It was now merely the shadow of an army, but 
it was the shadow of the grand arniy. It felt con- 
scions that nature alone had vanquished it. The 
sight of its emperor revived it. It had been long 
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accustomed to look to him, not for its means of 
support, but solely to lead it to victorf . This was 
its first unfortunate campaîgn, and it had had so 
many fortunate ones ! it only required to be able 
to follow him. He alone who had eleyated bis 
soldiers so bigb, and now sunk tbem so low, was 
yet able to save them. He was still, therefore, 
cherished in the beart of bis airoy, like bope in tbe 
heart of man. 

Tbus, amid so many beings wbo migbt bave 
reproacbed bim witb tbeir misfortunes, be marcbed 
on wîtbout tbe least fear, speaking to one and ail 
witbout affectation, certain of being respected as 
long as glory could command our respect. Knowing 
perfectly that be belonged to us, as mucb as we to 
bim, bis renown being a speciesof national property, 
we sbould bave sooner tumed our arms against 
ourselves, (wbicb was tbe case witb many,) tban 
against bim, and it was a minor suicide. 

Some of tbem fell and died at bis feet, and, 
tbougb tbey were in tbe most frigbtful delirium, 
tbeir sufferings neyer gave its wanderings tbetum 
of reproacb, but of entreaty. And in fact did not 
be sbaro tbe common danger ? Wbicb of tbem ail 
risked so mucb as be ? Wbo sufFered tbe greatest 
loss in tbis disaster ? 

If any imprécations were utitered, it was not in 
bis présence ; it seemed tbat of ail misfortunes, 
tbat of incurring bis displeasure was still tbe 
greatest ; so rooted were tbeir confidence in and 
submission to tbat man wbo bad subjected tbe 
world to tbem ; wbose genius, bitberto uniformly 
yictorious and infallible, bad assumed tbe place of 
tbeir freewill; and wbo having so long in -bis bands 
tbe book of pensions, of rank, and of bistory, bad 
found wberewitbal to satisfy not only covetoua 
spirits, but also every gênerons beart. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Préparations for crossiog the Berezina. 

We were now approaching the most critical 
moment; Victor was in the rear with 15,000 
men ; Oudinot in fh>nt with 5,000, and already 
close to the Berezina ; the emperor between them^ 
with 7,000 men, 40,000 stragglers, and an enor- 
mous quantity of baggage and artillery, the 
greatest part of which belonged to the second and 
the ninth corps. 

On the 25th, as he was about to reach the 
Berezina, he appeared to linger on his march. He 
halted every instant on the high road, waiting for 
night to conceal his arrivai from the enemy^ and 
to allow the duke of Reggio time to evacuate 
Borizoff. 

This marshal, when he entered that town upon 
the 2dd, found the bridge, which was 300 fathoms 
in length, destroyed at threë différent points, and 
that the vicinity of the enemy rendered it impos- 
sible to repair it. He had leamed that on his 
left, two miles lower down the river, there was, 
near Oukoholda, a deep and unsafe ford ; that at 
the distance of a mile above Borizoff, namely, at 
Stadhoff, there was another, but of difficult ap- 
proach. Finally, he had ascertained with in the 
last two dâys, that at Studzianka, two leagaes 
above Stadhoff, there was a third passage; for 
the knowledge of this, he was indebted to Gorbi- 
neau's brigade. 

This was the same brigade which the Bav^rian 
gênerai, De Wrede, had taken from the second 
corps, in his march to Smoliantzy. He had 
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retained it until he reaclied Dokszitzi, from whence 
he sent it back to the second corps by way of 
BorizoflF. When Corbineau arrived there, he found 
Tchitchakoff already in possession of it, and was 
compelled to make his retreat hy ascending the 
Berezina, and concealing his force in the forests 
which border it. Not knowing at what point to 
cross the river, he accidentally saw a Lithuanian 
peasant, whose horse seemed to be quite wet, as if 
he had just corne out of it. He laid hold of this 
man, and mado him his guide ; he got up behind 
him, and crossed the river at a ford opposite to 
Stiidzianka. He immediately rejoined Oudinot, 
and informed him of the discovery he had made. 

As Napoleon's intention was to retreat directly 
upon Wilna, the marshal saw at once that this 
passage was the most direct, as well as the least 
dangèrous. It was also observed, that even if our 
infantry and artillery should be too closely pressed 
by Wittgenstein and Kutusoff, and prevented from 
Crossing the river on bridges, there was at least a 
certainty, from the ford having been tried, that the 
emperor and the cavalry would be able to pass ; 
that ail would not then be lost, both peace ând war, 
as if Napoléon himself remained in the eneray s 
hands. ïhe marshal thcrefore did not hesîtate. 
In the night of the 23d, the gênerai of artillery, 
a Company of pontonniers, a régiment of infantry, 
and the brigade of Corbineau, took possession of 
Studzianka. 

At the same time the other two passages were 
reconnoitred and found to be strongly watched. 
ïhe object, therefore, was to deceive and dîsplace 
the enemy. As force could do nothing, recourse 
was had to stratagem ; in furtherance of which, 
on the 24th, three hundred men and several 
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hundred stragglers were sent towards Oukobolda, 
with instructions to collect there, with as much 
noise as possible, ail the necessary materials for the 
construction of a bridge ; the whole division of 
the cuirassiers was also made to promenade on 
that side within view of the enemy. 

In addition to this, major-general Lorencé had 
several Jews sought out and brought to him ; he 
interrogated them with great apparent minuteness 
relative to that ford, and the roads leading from it 
to Minsk. Then, aftecting to be mightily pleased 
with their answers, and to be satisfied that there 
was no better passage to be found, he detained 
some of thèse rascals as guides, and had the others 
conveyed beyond our outposts. But to niake still 
more sure of the latter not keeping their word 
with him, he made them swear that they would 
return to meet us in the direction of the lower 
Berezina, in order to inform us of the • enemy 's 
movements. 

AVhile thèse attempts were making to draw 
Tchitchakoff's attention entirely to the left, the 
means of efïecting a passage were secretly pre- 
paring at Studzianka. It was only on the tiôth, 
at five in the evening, that Eblé arrived there, 
followed only by two field forges, two wagons of 
coal, six covered wagons of utensils and nails, and 
some companies of pontonniers. At Smolensk he 
bad made each workman provide himself with a 
tool and some cramp-irons. 

But the tressels, which had becn made the day 
before, out of the beams of the Polish cabins, were 
found to be too weak. The work was ail to do 
over again. It was found to be quite impossible to 
finish the bridge during the night ; it could only 
be fixed during the folio wing day, the 26 th, in full 
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daylight, and under the enemy's fire ; but there 
was no room for hésitation. 

On the first approach of that décisive night, 
Oudinôt ceded to Napoléon the occupation of Bo- 
rizoff, and went to take position with the rest of 
his corps, at Studzianka. They marched in the 
most profound obscurity, without making the least 
noise, and mutually recommending to each other 
the deepest silence. 

By eight o'clock at night Oudinot and Dom- 
browski had taken possession of the heights com- 
manding the passage, while gênerai Eblé descended 
from them. That gênerai placed himself on the 
borders of the river, with his pontonniers, and a 
wagon-load of the irons of abandoned wheels, 
which at ail hazards he made into cramp-irons. 
He had sacrificed everything to préserve that 
feeble resource, and it saved the army. 

At the dose of the night of the 2ôth he made 
them sink the first tresse! in the muddy bed of tbe 
river. But to crown our misfortunes, the rising of 
the waters had made the traces of the ford entirely 
disappear. It required the most incredible efforts 
on the part of our unfortunate sappers, who were 
plunged in the water up to their mouths, and had 
to contend with the floating pièces of ice which 
were carrîed along by the stream. Many of them 
perished from the cold, or were droWned by the 
ice flakes, which a violent wind drove against 
them.* 

They had everything to conquer but the enemy. 
The rigour ôf the atmosphère was just at the 
degree necessary to render the passage of the river 

* Thit dntj was perfonued bj the pontonniers, and not hj 
the sappers. — £d. 
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raore difficult, without suspending its course, or 
suffîciently consolidating the nioviDg ground upon 
which we were about to venture. On this occasion 
the winter ôhowed itself more- hostile to> us than 
even the Russians themselves. The latter were 
wanting to their season, which never failed them. 
The French laboured during the whole night by 
the light of the enemy's fires, which shone on the 
heights of the opposite bank, and within reach of 
the artillery and musketry of Tchaplitz's division. 
The latter, having no longer any doubt of our in- 
tentions, sent to apprise his commander-in-chief. 



CHAPTER V. 

Préparations for crossing tbe Berezina. 

The présence of a hostile division deprived us of 
ail hope of deceiving the Russian admirai. We 
expected every instant tohear the whole fire of his 
artillery directed upon our workmen ; and even 
if he did not discover them until daylight, their 
labours would not then be sufficiently advanced ; 
and the opposite bank, being low and marshy, was 
too much commanded by Tchaplitz's portions to 
make it at ail possible for us to force a passage. . 

When he quitted Borizoff, therefore, at ten 
o'clock at night. Napoléon imagined that he was 
setting out for a most desperate contest. He took 
up his quarters for the night, with the 6,400 guards 
which still remained to him, at Staroi- Borizoff, a 
château belonging to prince Radzivil, situated on 
the right of the road from Borizoff to Studzianka, 
and equidistant from thèse two points. 
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He passed the remainder of that nîgbt on hîs 
feet, going eut every moment» either to listen, or to 
rt pair to the passage where his destiny was accom- 
plishing ; for the magnitude of his anxieties so 
completely fiUed his hours^ that as each revolved 
he fancied that it was morning. Several times be 
was reminded of his mistake by his attendants. 

Darkness had scarcely disappeared when he 
joined Oudinôt. The sight of danger tranquillîsed 
him, as it always did; but on seeing the Russian 
fi res and their position, his most determined gêne- 
rais, such as Rapp, Mortier, and Ney, exclaimed, 
" that if the eniperor escaped from this danger, 
they must absolutely believe in tîie influence of his 
star ! *' Murât himself thought it was now time to 
think of nothing but saving Napoléon. Some of 
the Pôles proposed it to him. 

The emperor was waiting for the approach of 
daylight in one of the bouses on the borders of the 
river, on a steep bank which was crowned with 
Oudinôt's artillery. Murât obtained access to him; 
he declared to his brotheç-in-law, " that he looked 
upon the passage as impracticable; he urged him to 
save his person while it was yet time. He informed 
him that he might, without any danger, cross the 
Berezina a few leagues above Studzianka ; that in 
five days he would reach Wilna; that some brave 
and determined Pôles, perfectly acquainted with 
ail the roads, had ofiÎTed themselves for his guards, 
and to be responsible for his safety." 

But Napoléon rejected this proposition as an 
infamous plan, as a cowardly flight, and was indig- 
nant that any one should dare to think for a 
moment that he would abandon his anny, so long 
as it was in danger. He was not, however, at ail 
displeased with Murât, probably because that 
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prince had afforded bim an opportunîty of sliowing 
his firmness, or rather because be saw nothing in 
bis proposai but a mark of dévotion, and because 
the first quality in tbe eyes of sovereigns is attacb- 
ment to their persons. 

At tbat moment tbe appearance of dayligbt 
made tbe Russian bivouac fires grow pale and dis- 
appear. Our troops stood to tbeir arms, tbe 
artillerymen placed tbemselves by tbeir pièces, tbe 
gênerais were obscrving, and tbe looks of ail were 
steadify directed to tbe opposite bank, preserving 
tbat silence wbicb betokens great expectation, and 
is tbe forerunner of great danger. 

Since tbe evening before, every blow struck by 
our pontonniers, echoing among the woody beights, 
must, we concluded, bave attracted tbe wbole 
attention of tbe enemy. Tbe first dawn of tbe 
26 tb was tberefore expected to displày to us bis 
battalions and artillery, drawn up in front of tbe 
weak scaffolding, to tbe construction of wbicb 
Eblé had yet to dévote eight bours more. Doubt- 
less they were only waiting for dayligbt to enable 
tbem to point tbeir cannon with better aim. Wben 
day appeared, we saw tbeir fires abandoned, the 
bank deserted, and upon tbe beights tbirty pièces 
of artillery in full retreat. A single bullet oftheirs 
would bave been sufficient to annibilate the only 
plank of safety, wbicb we were about to ûxy in 
order to unité tbe two banks ; but tbat artillery 
gradually retreated, as our batteries were placed, 
Farther ofF, we perceived the rear of a long 
column, wbicb was moving ofF towards Borizoff 
without ever looking bebind it ; one régiment of 
infantry, bowever, and twelve cannon remained, 
but without taking up any position ; we also saw 
a horde of Cossacks wandering about tbe ekirts of 
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tbe wood : they fonned the rear-guard of Tchaplitz's 
division, six thousand strong, which was thus 
retiring, as if for the purpose of delivering up the 
passage to us. 

The French at first could hardiy venture to 
believe their eyes. At last, transported with joy, 
they clapped thcir hands, and uttered loud shouts. 
Rapp and Oudinôt rushed precipitately into the 
house where the emperor was. " Sire," they said 
to him, " the enemy has just raised his camp, and 
quitted his position ! " — " It is not possible ! " he 
replied ; but Ney and Murât just then hurried in 
and confirmed this report. Napoléon immediately 
darted ont ; he looked, and could just see the last 
files of Tchaplitz's column getting farther off and 
disappearing in the woods. Transported with joy, 
he exclaimed, " I bave outwitted the admirai I " 

During this first movement, two of tbe enemy's 
pièces re-appeared, and fired. An order waa givcn 
to remoYé them by a discharge of our artillery. 

One salvo was enough ; it was an act of impru- 
dence which was not repeated, for fear of its recall- 
ing Tchaplitz's. The bridge was as yet scarcely 
begun ; it was eight o'clock, and the first tressels 
were only then fixing. 

The emperor, however, impatient to get posses- 
sion of the opposite bank, pointed it out to the 
bravest. Jacqueminot, aide-de-camp to the duke 
of Reggio, and the Lithuanian count Predziecski, 
were the first who threw themselves into the river; 
and in spite of the pièces of ice, which eut and bled 
the chests and sides of their horses, they suc- 
ceeded in reaching the other side. Sourd, chief of 
a squadron, and fifty chasseurs of the 7th, each 
carrying a voltigeur en croupe^ foUowed them, as 
well as two frail rafts which transported four hun- 
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dred men in twenty trips. The emperor having 

, cxpressed a wish to hâve a prisoner to intenx)gate, 

^' Jacqueminot, who overheard him, had scarcely 

CTossed the river, when he saw one of Tchaplitz'à 

. ' soidîers ; he rushed afber, attacked, and dîsarmed 

,^ him ; then seîzing and placÎDg him on fais saddle- 

' bow, he brought him through the river and ijhe ice 

, to N"apoleon. 

' j, About one o'clock the bank was entîrely cleared 
)r, of the Cossacks, and the bridge for the infantry 
fiaished. The division Legrand crosséd it rapidly 
with its cannon, the men shouting ^' Vive TEm- 
'J: pereur !" in the présence of their sovereign, who 
^ was himself actively pressing the passage of thé 
. . artillery, and encouraging fais brave soldiers by hia 
v) Voice and example. 

^^'; He exclaimed when he saw them faîrly in posées - 
lion of the opposite bank, ^' Behold my ststr again 
appear!" for he was a believer in fatality, like ail 
conquerors, those men, who, having the largest 
/ accounts with Fortune, are fally aware how much 
jj they are indebted to her, and wlib, moreover, hav- 
^ ing no intermediate power between themselves and 
Heaven, feel themselves more immediately under 
its protection. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Circumetances which led the-Russian General, Tchaplitz, inU 
Error as to the Point wbere Napoléon was to cross the Bere- 
>:ina,and Conséquences of that Error. — ..Napoléon crosses that 
River at Studzianka on the 27th of November. 

At that moment, a Lithuanian nobleman, dis- 
guised as a peasant, arrived from Wilna with the 
news of Schwartzenberg s victory over Sacken. 

VOL. II. T 
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Na^poleon appeared pleaeed in giviûg publîcity tô 
this intelligence, with the addition, tbat ^'Schwari^ 
zenberg had imniediately reiuraed upon the heels 
of Tchitchakoff, and that he was coming to our 
assistance." A conjecture, to wbich the disappear- 
ance of TchapUtz gave considérable probabÛity. 

Meantime, as the first bridge which was jusi 
finished had only been made for the infantry, a 
second was begun immediately after, a hundred 
lathoms higher up, for the artillery and baggage, 
which was not finished until four o*clock in the 
aftemoon. During that interval, the duke of 
Reggio, with the rest of the second corps, and 
Dombrowski's division, foUowed gênerai Legrand 
to the other side ; they formed about seven thou- 
sand mon. 

The marshaVs first care was to secnre the road 
to Zembin, by a detachment which chased some 
Cossaeks from it ; to push the enemy towarda 
Borizoff, and to keep him as far back as possible 
from the passage of Studzianka. 

Tchaplitz, in obédience to the admiral's orders, 
proceeded as far as Stakhowa, a village close to 
Borizoff ; he thentumed back and encountered the 
first troops of Oudinôt, cqmmanded by Alberto- 
Both sides halted. The French, finding 'thera- 
selves rather too far off from their main body, only 
wanted to gain time, and the Russian gênerai 
waited for orders. 

TQhitchakoff had found himself in one of those 
difficult situations, in which prepossession, bekig 
compelled to fluctuate in uncertainty between se- 
veral points at once, bas no sooner determined and 
fixed upon one side, than it removes and gets over- 
tumed upon an other. 

His march from Minsk to Borizoff in three 
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oolumns, not only bjr the high road but by the 
roads of Antonopolia, Logoïsk, andZembin, showed 
that his whole attention was ai first directed to that 
part of the Berezina above BorizoiF. Feeling hini"- 
self then so strong upon his left, he felt only that 
his ri^bt was weakened, and, in conséquence, his 
anxiety was entirely transferred to that side. 

The error which led him into that false direction 
had also other foundations. KutusofTs instructions 
directed his responsibility to that point. Hoertel, 
who commanded twelve thousand men near Bo* 
bruisk, refused to quit his caAtonments, to foUow 
Dombrowski, and to corne and défend that part of 
the river, He alleged, as his justification for refu- 
sai, the danger of a distemper among the cattle, a 
pretext unheard of and improbable, but perfectly 
true, as Tchitchakoffhimself admitted. 

The admirai adds further, that infoimation sent 
to himby Wittgenstein directed his anxiety towards 
the Lower Berezina, as well as the supposition, 
natural enough, that the présence of that gênerai 
on the right flank of the grand army, and above 
Borizoff, would push Napoléon below that town. 

The recollection of the passage of Charles XII. 
and of Davoust at Berezina, might also be another 
ùî his motives. By taking that direction. Napoléon 
would not only escape Wittgenstein, but he might 
retake Minsk, and form a junction with Schwsurt- 
zenberg. This last was a serions considération 
with Tchitchakoff, Minsk being his conquest, and 
Schwartzenberg his first adversary, Lastly, and 
principally, Oudînôt's ' déceptions démonstration 
near Oukoholda, and probably the report of the 
Jews, determined him. • 

The admirai, completely deceived, had therefore 
resolved, on the evening of the 25th, to descend the 

T 2 
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Berezîna, at tbe xexy moment that Napoléon had 
determined io reascend it. It miglit almost be 
said that the French emperor dîctated the Russian 
générales résolution, the time tôt adopting it, the 
précise moment, and every détail of its exécution. 
Both started at the same time from Borizoff, Napo- 
léon for Studrâanka, Tchitcbakoff for Szabaôa* 
wiczy, tuming their backs to each other as if hy 
mutual agreement, and tbe admirai recalling ail the 
troops which be had aboveBorizoff, with the excep- 
tion of,a smallbodyof light troops, and withouteven 
taking tbe précaution of breaking up tbe roads. 

Notwithstanding, at Szabaszawiczy be was not 
more than five or six leagues from tbe passage 
which was effectuating. On the moming of the 
26tb be must bave been informed of it. The bridge 
of Borizoff was only three bours' marcb from tbe 
point of attack. He had left fifteen thousand men 
before that bridgé; he might therefore bave retumed 
in person to that point, rejoined Tohaplitz at Stak* 
bowa, on the same day made an attack, or at least 
made préparations for it, and on the folio wing day, 
the 27 th, overthrown with eighteen thousand men 
the seven thousand soldiers of Oudinôt and Dom- 
browski* ; and finally resumed, in front of the em- 
peror andof Studzianka, tbe position which Tchap* 
litz had quitted the day before. 

But great errors are seldom repaired with tbe 
same readiness with which tbey are committed ; 

either because it is in our nature to be at first 

» ■ ..... j 

• " It woiihi not only," says gênerai Gourgaud, " hâve 
heen tbe 7,000 soldiers of Oudinôt with whom Tchitchakoff 
would hâve had to encounter, but also the impérial guard, and 
the corps of Eugène, Ney, and Davoust, which would bave 
formed a mass of forces much more considérable than those of 
tbe admirai. — Ed, 
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doubtful of them, and that no one is disposed to 
admit them until they are completely certain; or 
because they con&ise, and in the distrust of our 
own judgment, we hesitate, and require the sup- 
port of other opinions. 

Thns it was that thé admirai lost the remainder 
of th^26th and the whole of the 27th in consulta- 
tions, in feeling his way, and in préparations. The 
présence of Napoléon and his grand army, of the 
weakness of which it was impossible forhim tohave 
any idea, dazzled him. He saw the emperor every- 
where ; before his right, in the simulated prépara* 
tions for a passage ; opposite his centre at Borizoif, 
because in fact the arrivai of the successive portions 
of our army filled that place with movements ; and 
finally, at Studzianka before his left, where the 
emperor really was. 

On the 27th, so little had he recovered from hîs 
error that he made his chasseurs reconnoitre and 
attack Borizoff ; they crossed over upon the beams 
of the bumt bridge, but were repulsed by the 
soldiers of Partouneaux's division. 

On the same day, whtle the Russian gênerai was 
thtts irresolute, Napoléon, with about iive thousand' 
guards, and Ney's corps, now reduced to six hun- 
dred men, crossed the Berezina about two o'clock 
in the afbemoon ; he posted himself in reserve to 
Oudinôt, and secured the outlet from the bridges 
against TchitchakofTs future efforts. 

He had been preceded by a crowd of baggage 
and stragglers. Nnmbers of them continued to 
cross the river afber him as long as day-light lasted. 
The army of Victor, at the same time, succeeded 
the gitard in its position ou the heights of Stud- 
zianka. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
Capture and DestmetioB of Partoancuiz'a DÎTiâwi. 

HiTHESTO ail had gone on well. But Tictor, 
in passing through Borizoff, had 1^ tbere Parton- 
seaux with his diTisîon. That général had orders 
to stop the enefraf in the rear of that town, to drive 
before him the numercms stragglers who had taken 
shelter in it, and to rejoîn Victor before the close 
of the day. It was the firat time that Partouneanx 
had seen the disorder of the grand anny. He was 
anxious, like DaToust at the begînning of the re- 
treat, to hide the traces of it from the Cossacks of 
Kutusoff, who were at bis heels. Thîs firuiiless 
attempt, the attacks of Platoff by the bigh road of 
Orcha, and those of TchitchakofF by the bumt 
bridge of BorizofiF, detained him in that place until 
the close of the day. 

He was preparing to quît it, when an order 
reached him from the emperor himself, to remain 
tbere ail night. Napoleon's idea, no doubt, was, 
in that manner to direct the whole attention of the 
three Russian gênerais upon BorizoiF, and that 
Partouneaux, by keeping them in check at that 
point, would allow him sufficîent time to operate 
the passage of the whole army. 

But Wittgenstein left Platoff to pursue the French 
army along the bigh road, and directed his own 
march moreto the right. He debouched the same 
evening on the heights which border the Berezina, 
between Borizoff and Studzianka, intercepted the 
road between thèse two points, and captured ail 
that were found there, A crowd of stragglers^ 
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wbo were driren back on Partouneaux, apprised 
him' thai he was separated from the rest of the 
anny. 

Partouneaux did not hesltate : althougii fae had 
no more than three cannon wHh hkn, and three 
thousand five huadred soldiers, he determlned to 
eut his way through, made his dispositions ac- 
«(Mrdin^y, and began his march. He had at first to 
march along a slippery road, crowded with baggage 
and runaways ; with a idolent wind blowing di- 
TOctly in his face, and in a dark and icy-cold night. 
To thèse obstacles were shortly added the fire of 
eeveral thousand enemies, who lined the heights 
upon his right. As long as he was only attacked 
kl flank, he proceeded ; but shortly after, he had 
to meet it in front from numberless troops well 
posted, whoee bullets traversed his column through 
and through* 

This nnfortnnate division then got entangled in 
a deep hollow ; a long file of five or six hundred 
carnages embarrassed ail its movements; seven 
thousand terrified stragglers, bowling with terror 
and despair, rushed into the midst of its feeble 
Unes. ïhey broke through them, caused its pla- 
teons to wayer, and were every moment involving 
in their disordw fresh soldiers, who got disheart- 
enedé It became necessary to retreat in order to 
rally, and take a better position ; but in falling 
back, they encountered Platoff's cavalry, 

Half of our combatants had already perished, 
and the fifteen hundred soldiers who remained 
found themselves surrounded by three armies and 
by a river. 

In this situation, a flag of truce came, in the 
name of Wittgenstein and fifty thousand men, to 
order the French to surrender. Partouneaux rejected 
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the summons. He recalled into his raiiks such of 
his etragglers as yet retained theîr arms; he 
wîshed to make a last effort, and to clear a san- 
guinary passage to the bridge of Stndzianka ; but 
thèse inen, who were formerly se brave, were now 
80 degraded by tbeir miseries that they would no 
longer make use of their arms. 

At the same time, the gênerai of his Tan-gaard 
apprised him that the bridges of Stndzianka were 
bumt ; an aide-camp, named Rochex, who bad 
just brought the report, pretended that he had 
seen them buming. Partouneaux believed this 
false intelligence, for, in regard to calamities, mis^ 
fortune is crednlous. 

He concluded that he was abandoned and sacrî- 
ficed.; and as the night, the incumbrances, and the 
nccessity of facing the enemy on three sides, sepa- 
rated his weak brigades, he desired each of them 
ïo be told to try and steal off, under faveur of the 
darkness, along the flanks of the enemy. H» 
liimself, with one of thèse brigades, now reduced to 
four hundred men, ascended the steep and woody 
heights on his right, with the hope of passing 
through Wittgenstein's army in the darkness^ of 
escaping him, and rejoining Victor; or, at ail events^ 
of getting round by the sources of the Berezina. 

But at every point where he atterapted to pass^ 
he encountered the enemy 's fires^ and was obliged 
to tum again ; he wandered about for several 
hours quite at random, in plains of snow, in the 
midst of a violent hurricane. At every step he^ 
saw his soldiers transfixed by the cold, emaciated 
with hunger and fatigue, falling half dead into the. 
hands of the Russian eavalry, who pursued him 
without intermission. 

This unfortunate gênerai was stiU struggling 
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with the heavens, with men, and with his own des- 
pair, when he felt even the earth give way under hîs 
feet. In fact, being deceived by the snow, he had 
fallen into a lake, which was not ifrozen sufficiently 
hard to bear him, and in which he would hâve been 
drowned. Then only he yielded, and gave up his 
anns. 

While this catastrophe was accomplishing, hîs 
other three brigades, being more and more hemmed 
in npon the road, lost ail power of movement. 
They delayed their surrender till the next moming, 
first by fighting, and then by parleying ; they then 
ail fell in thetr tum ; a common misfortune again 
iinited them with their gênerai. 

Of the whole division, a single battalion only 
escaped : it had been left the last in BorizolF. Ih 
quitted it in the midst of the Itussians of Platoff 
and of Tchitchakoif, who were effecting in that 
town, and at that very moment, the junction of the 
armies of Mosco w and of Moldavia. This battalion, 
being alone and separated &om its division, might 
bave been expected to be the first to fall, but that 
very circumstance saved it. Several long trains of 
équipages and disbanded soldiers were flying to- 
wards Studzianka in différent directions; drawn 
aside by one of thèse crowds, mistaking his road, 
and leaving on his right that which had been taken 
by the army, the leader of this battalion glided to 
the borders of the river, foUowed ail its windings 
and tumings, and protected by the combat of his 
less fortunate comrades, by the darkness, and the 
very difficulties of the ground, moved off in silence, 
escaped from the enemy^ and brought to Victor 
the confirmation of Partouneau^'s surrender. 

When Napoléon heard.the news, he was struck 
with grief, and exclaimed, ^' How unfortunate it 
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was, that when ail appeared to be sayed, as if mira- 
culoasly^tbis d^ection had happened to spoil ail* !" 
The expression was împroper, but grief extorted it 
firom him, either because be anticipated tbat Victor, 
being thus weakened, would be unable to bold ont 
long enougb next day ; or because be had madeit 
a point of honour to leave notbing during the wbole 
of bis retreat in the bands of the enemy, but strag- 
glers, and no armed and organised corps. - In fact, 
this division was the first and the only one wbich 
laid down its arms. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Attack made bj the Rnssians under Wittgensteia and Plato£f 
on the left aide, and by TchitehakofF on the right side of the 
Berezina, and repelled by the French. 

This sucoess encouraged Wittgenstein. At the 
saine time, after two days feeling bis way, the report 
of a prisoner, and the recapture of Borizoff by Platoff, 
had openedTcbitcbakoff's eyes. From tbat moment 
tbe three Russian amiîes of the nortb, east, and 
soutb,felt tbemselves united; tbeircommandershad 
mutual communications. Wittgenstein and Tcbit- 
cbakojBFwere jealous of eachother, but they detested 
us stîll more ; hatred, and not friendsbip, was their 
bond of union. Thèse gênerais were therefore 
prepared to attack in conjunction the bridges of 
Studzianka, on botb sides of tbe river. 

This was on tbe 28th of November. Tbe grand 
army had had two days and two nlghts to effect its 
passage ; it ought to bave been too late for tbe Rus- 
sîans. But tbe French were in a state of complète 

• It 18 denied that Napoléon used the expression which is 
hère attribnted to him.^Et/. 
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disorder^ and materîals were déficient for two 
bridges. Twice, durîng the night of the 26th, 
the one for the carnages broke down, and the 
passage had been retarded by it for seven hours : 
it broke a third time on the 27th, about four in the 
aftemoon. On the other hand, the stragglers, who 
had been dispersed in the woods and surrounding 
villages, had not taken advantage of the first night, 
and on the 27 th,- when daylight appeared, Aey 
ail presented thernselves at once in order to cross 
the bridges. 

This was particnlarly the case when the guard^by 
whose movements they regulated themselves, began 
ita march. Its departure was like a signal ; they 
rushed in from ail parts, and crowded upon the 
bank. Instantly there was seen a deep, broad, and 
confused mass of men, horses, and chariots, be^ 
sieging the narrow entrance of the bridge, and over- 
whelming it. The first, pushed forward by those 
behind them, and driven back by the guards and 
pontonniers, or stopped by the river, were crushed, 
trodden under foot, or precipitated among the float- 
ing ices of the Berezina. From this immense and 
horrible rabble-rout there arose at times a confased 
buzzing noise, at others a loud clamour, mingled 
with groans and dreadful imprécations. 

The efibrts of Napoléon and bis lieutenants to 
save thèse desperate men, by establishing order 
among them, were for a long time completely fruit- 
less. The disorder was so great, that about two 
o'clock, when the emperor presented himself in bis 
tum, it was necessary to employ force to open a 
passage for him. A corps of grenadiers of the 
guard, and Latour-Maubourg, out of pure compas- 
Won, declined clearing themselves a way through 
thèse poor wretches. 
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The impérial bead-quarters were established at 
the hamlct of Zaniwkî, which îs situated in the 
midst of the woods, within a league of Studzîanka. 
Ëblé had just then inade a snrrey of the baggage 
with which the bank was covered; he ap{)ri8ed the 
emperor that six days would not be sufficient to 
enable so many carnages to pass over. Ney, who 
was présent, immediately called ont, ^' that in that 
case they had better be bumt immediately." Bat 
Berthier, instigated by the démon of courts, op- 
posed this ; he assured the emperor that the army 
was far from being reduced to that extremity, and 
the emperor was led to believehim, from a préférence 
for the opinion which flattered hira the most, and 
from a wish to spare so many men^ of whose misfor- 
tunes he reproached himself as the cause, and whose 
provisions and little ail thèse carnages contained. 

In the night of the 27th the disorder ceased by 
the effect of an opposite disorder. The bridges 
were abandoned, and the village of Studzianka 
attracted ail thèse stragglers ; in an instant it was 
puUed to pièces, disappeared, and was converted 
into an infinité number of bivouacs. Cold and 
hunger kept thèse wretched people fixed around 
them ; it was found impossible to tear them from 
them. The whole of that night was again lost for 
their passage, 

Meantime Victor, with six thousand men, was 
defending them against Wittgenstein. But with 
the first dawn of the 28th, when they saw that mar- 
shal preparing for a battle, when they heard the 
cannon of Wittgenstein thundering over their heads, 
and that of TchitchakofT rumbling at the same time 
od the opposite bank, they ail rose at once, de- 
scended from the heights, precipitated themselves 
tumultuously, and retumedto besiege the bridges. 
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Their terror was not without foundation ; the last 
day of numbers of thèse unfortunate pérsons 'v^as 
corne. Wittgenstein aud Platoff, wîth forty thou- 
sand Russians, of the armies of the north and east, 
attacked the heîghts on the left bank, which Yiotor^ 
with his small force, defended. On the right bank^ 
Tchitchakoff, with his twenty-seyen thousand Rus- 
sians of the anny of the south, debouched from 
Stakhowa against Oudinôt, Ney, and Dombrowski. 
Thèse three could hardly reckon eight thousand 
men in their ranks*, which were supported by the 

. sacred squadron, as well as by the old and young 
guard, which then consisted of three thousand eight 
hundred iufantry and nine hundred cavahy. 

The two Russian armies attempted to possess 
themselves at once of the two outlets from the 
bridges, and of ail who had been unable to push 
forward beyond the marshes of Zembin. More than 
sixty thousand inen, well clothed, well fed, and corn- 
pletely armed, attacked eighteen thousand, half- 
naked, badly-armed, dying of hunger, separated by 
a river, surrounded by morasses, and additionally 
encumbered with more than fifty thousand strag* 
glers, sick or wounded, and by an enormous mass of 
baggage. During the last two days the cold and 
misery had been such that the old guard had lost 
one-third, aud the young guard one-half, of their 

« effective men. 

This fact, and the calamity which had overtaken 
Partouneaux's division, suffîciently explain the, 
frightful diminution of Victor s corps; and yet that 
marshal kept Wittgenstein in check during the 
whole of that day, the 28th. As to Tchitchakoff, 
he was beaten. Marshal Ney, with his eight thou- 

* The three corps mentioned hère were 14,700 etrong. — Ed, 



/ 
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sand French, Swiss, and Pôles, was a match for 
twenty-seven thousand Russians. 

The admiral's attack was tardy and feeble. His 
cannon cleared the road, but he durât not yenture to 
follow his bullets, and penetrate hy tbe chasm wbich 
they made in our ranks. Opposite to his right, 
bowever, the légion of the Yistnla gave way to the 
attack of a strong column. Oudinôt, A ibert, Dom- 
browski, Claparede, and Kosikowski, were then 
wounded, ; some nneasiness began tO be felt. But 
Ney hastened forward; he made Doumerc and his 
cavalry dash through the woods upon the flank of 
that Russian column ; they broke through it, took 
two thousand prisoners, eut the rest to pièces, and 
by this vicourous charge decided the fate of the 
battle, which was dragging on in uncertaint^r. 
Tchitchakoff, thus defeated, was driven back intô 
Stakhowa. 

On our side, most of the gênerais of the second 
corps were wounded ; for the fewer troops they had, 
the more they were obliged to expose their persons. 
Many officers on this occasion took the muskets and 
the places of their wounded men. Among the losses 
of the day, that of young Noailles, Berthier* s aide- 
de-camp, was remarkable. He was struck dead by 
a bail. He was one of those meritorious but too 
ardent officers, who are incessantly exposing them-* 
selves, and are considered sufficiently rewsurded by f 
being employed* 

During this combat. Napoléon, at thehead of his 
guard, remained in reserve at Brilowa, covering the 
outlet of the bridges, between the two armies, but 
nearer to that of Victor. That marshal, although 
attacked in a very dangerous position, and by a. 
force quadruple his own, lost very little ground. 
The right of his corps, mutilated by the capture of 
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Partouneaux's division, was protected by the river, 
and supported by a battery which the emperor had 
erected on the opposite bank. Hîs front was de- 
fended by a ravine, but his left was in the air, 
without support, and in a manner lost, in the 
elevated plain of Studzianka. 

Wittgenstein'sfirst attack was not roade until ten 
o'clock m the moming of the 28th, across the road 
\o BorizofF, and along theBerezina, which he endea* 
voured to ascend as far as the passage, but the 
French rightwing attacked hiro,and kept him back 
for a considérable time, ont of reach of the bridges. 
He then deployed and extended the engagement 
with the whole front of Victor, but without effect, 
One of his attacking columns attempted to cross 
the l'aviné, but it was attacked and destroyed. 

At last,about the middle of the day,the Russian 
gênerai discovered the point where his superiority 
&y : he outflanked the French left wing. Every 
thing would then hâve been lost, had it not been for 
a mémorable effort of Foumier, and the dévotion of 
Latour-Maubourg. That gênerai was passing the 
bridges with his cavalry; he perceived the danger, 
and immediately retraced his steps. On his side, 
Foumier charged at the head of two régiments 'of 
Hesse and Baden ; the Russian rîght wing, already 
viotorious, was obligedto hait; itwas attacking, but 
he forced it to défend itself, and th^ enemy's rank^ 
were broken by a sanguinary charge. 

Night came on before'Wittgenstein's forty thou- 
sand men could make any impression on the six 
thousand of the duke of Belluno. That marshal 
remained in possession of the heightsof Studzianka, 
and still preserved the bridges from the attacks of 
the Russian infantry, but he was unable to conceal 
them from the artillery of the left wing. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The bnniÎDg of tbe Bridge arer the Berezina. 

DuRiNG the whole of that day, the situation of 
the ninth corps was so much more critical, as a 
weak and narrow bridge was its only means of 
retreat ; in addition to which its avenues were 
obstructed by the baggage and the stragglers. By 
degrees, as the action got warmer, the terror of 
thèse poor wretches increased their disorder. First 
of ail they were alarmed by the rumours of a 
serious engagement ; then by seeing the wounded 
retuming from it ; and last of ail, by the batteries 
of the Russian left wing, some buUets irom. which 
began to fall among their confiised mass. 

They had ail been already crowding one upon 
the other, and the immense multitude heaped upon 
the bank pell-mell with the horses and carnages, 
there formed a most alarmîng incumbrance. It 
was about the middle of the day that the first 
Russian buUets fell in the midst of this chaos ; they 
were the signal of universal despair. 

Then it was, as in ail cases of eztremity, that 
dispositions exhibited themselves without disguise, 
and actions were witnessed, some base, and othera 
sublime. According to their différent characters, 
some, furious and determined, with sword in hand 
cleared'for themselves a horrible passage. Others 
Still more cruel, opened a way for their carriages by 
driving them without mercy over the crowds of 
unfortunate persons who stood in the way, whom 
they crushed to death. Their détestable avarice 
made them sacrifice their com panions in misfortune 
to the pre^eryation of their baggage. Others 
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seized wîth a disgusting terror, wept, supplicated, 
and sunk under the influence of that passion, 
which completed the exhaustion of their strength. 
Some were observed, (and thèse were principally 
the sick and wounded») who renouncing life, went 
aside and'sat down resigned, looking with a fixed 
eye on the snow which was shortly to be their 
tomb. 

Numbers of those who siarted first among this 
crowd of desperadoes missed the bridge, and at- 
tempted to scale it by the sides, but the greater 
part were pushed into the river. There were seen 
women in the midst of the ice, with their children 
in their arms, raising them by degrees as they felt 
theraselves sinking, and even when completely 
immerged, their stiiFened arms still held them above 
them*. 

In the midst of this horrible disorder, the artil- 
lery bridge burst and broke down. The column, 
that was entangled in this narrow passage, in vain 
attempted to rétrograde. The crowds which came 
behind, nnaware of the calamity, and not hearing 
the cries of those before them, pushed them on, 
and threw them into the gulf, into which they were 
precipitated in their tum. 

Every one then attempted to pass by the other 
bridge. A number of large ammunition wagons, 
heavy carnages, and cannon, crowded to it from 
ail parts. Directed by their drivers, and carried 
alongVapidly over arough and unequal declivity,in 

the midst of heaps of men, they ground to pièces the 

^ I I II I ■ 

* General Gourgaud states the number of women and chil. 
dren to hâve been small. There were, he says, '* some suttlers' 
wives with the army, and very few childi'cn. On our retum 
from MoscoW) Beveral familiea having accompanied us, the 
number waasomewhat incieased." — £d, 
- VOL. II, V 
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poor wretches who were anlucky enough to get 
bet weeD tbem ; aller which, the greater part driving 
TÎoleniljagaiiist each oiher and getting OTertnmed, 
killed in iheir iall ihoee who sniroiinded them. 
Whole IOW8 of thèse despenite creatmes being 
piuhed against thèse obstacles, got entanglèdamong 
them, were thrown down, and cmshed to pièces by 
masses of other mifortnnates who sacceeded eacb 
other aninterraptedly. 

Orowds of them were rolling in this way, one 
o ver the other ; nothing was heard bot cries ôî rage 
and snffering. In this frightful medley, those who 
were trodden and stifled under the feet of their 
compaaions, stmggled to lay hold of them with 
their nails and teeth, but were repelled without 
mercy, like so many enemies. 

Amone them were wives and mothers, calling in 
vain, and intones of distraction, for their husbands 
and their children, firom whom they had been sepa- 
rated but a moment before, ne ver more to be nnited : 
they stretched out their arms and entreated to be 
nllowed to pass in order to rejoin them ; bnt being 
carrîed backwards and forwards by the crowd, and 
overcome by the pressure, they sunk without being 
even remarked. Amidst the tremendous noise 
of a violent hurricane, the finng of cannon, the 
whistling of the storm and of the bullets, the ex- 
plosion of shells, vociférations, groans, and the most 
frightful oathSythis infuriated and disorderly crowd 
heard not the cries of the victims whom it was 
•wallowing up. 

The more fortunate gainod the bridge by scram- 

bling over heaps of wounded, of women and children 

thrown dowu and half suffocated, and whom they 

agaiu trod down in their attempts to reach it« 

VT hen at last they got to the narrow défile, they 
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fancied they w€«e safe, but the fall of a horse, or the 
breaking or displacing of a plank, again stopped al^. 

There was also, at the outlet of the bridge, on 
the other side, a morass, into which many horses 
and carriages had sunk,a circumstance which again 
embarrassed and retarded the clearance. Then it 
was, that in that cohimn of desperadoes, crowded 
together on that single plank of safety, there arose 
a demonîacal struggle, in which the weakest and 
worst situated were thrown into the river by the 
strongest. The latter, witl^out tuming f heir heads, 
andhurriedawayby the instinct of self-preservation, 
pushed on toward the goal with fury, regardlegs of 
the imprécations of rage and despair, uttered by 
their companions or their ofhcers, whom they had 
thus saçrificed. 

But, on the other hand,how many noble instances 
of dévotion ! and why are time and space denied 
me to relate them ? There were seen soldiers, and 
even officers, hamessing themselves to sledges, to 
snatch from that fatal bank their sick or wounded 
comrades. Farther off, and out of reach of the 
crowd, were seen soldiers motionless, watching over 
their dying offîcers, who had entrusted themselves 
to their care ; in vain did the latter conjure them 
to think" of nothing but their own préservation ; 
they refused, and sooner than abandon their leaders, 
were contented to take the chance of slavery or 
death. 

Above the first passage, while the young Lau- 
riston threw himself into the river, in order to 
exécute the orders of his sovereign more promptly, 
a little boat, carryîng a mother and her two chil- ^ 
dren, was upset and sunk under the ice; an artil- 
leryman, who was struggling like the others on the 
bridge to open a passage for himself, saw the acci* 

xj2 
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dent; ail ai once, forgetting liimself, he tfarew 
himself into the nyar, and by great exertion suc- 
oeeded in saving one of the thrce victims. It waa 
the youngest of the two children ; the poor little 
thing kept'calling for his mother with cries of 
despair, and the brave artilleryman was heard tell- 
ing him, ^' not to cry ; that he had not preserved 
him from the water merely to désert him on the 
bank ; that he should want for nothing ; that he 
would be his father, and his family." 

The night of the 28th added to ail thèse calami- 
ties. Its darkness was insuffîcient to conceal its 
victims from the artiUery of the Russians. Amidst 
the snow, which covered everything, the course of 
the river, the thorough black mass of m en, horses, 
carriages, and the noise proceeding from them, 
were sufficient to enable the enemy's artiUerymen 
to direct their fire. 

About nine o'clock at night there was a still 
farther increase of désolation, when Victor com- 
menced his retreat, and liis divisions came and 
opened them sel ves a horrible breach through thèse 
unhappy wretches, whom they had till then been 
protecting. A rear-guard, however, having been 
left at Studzianka, the multitude, benumbed with 
coW, or too anxious to préserve their baggage, 
refused to avail themselves of the last night for 
passing to the opposite side. In vain were the 
carriages set fire to, in order to tear them from 
them. It was only the appcarance of daylight, 
which brought them ail at once, but too late, to the 
entrance of the bridge, which they again besieged. 
It was half-past eight in the moming, when £blé, 
leeing the Russians approaching, at last set fire to it. 

The disaster had reached its utmost bounds. A 
multitude of carriages and of cannon, several thou> 
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sand men and women, and some children, were 
abandoned on the hostile bank. They were seen 
wandering in desolate troops on the borders of the 
river. Some threw themselves into it in order to 
swim across ; others ventured themselves on the 
pièces of ice which were floating along : some there 
were also who threw themselves heaalong into the 
fiâmes of the burning bridge, which sunk nnder 
them ; burnt and frozen at one and the same time, 
they perished under two opposite punishments. 
Shortly after, the bodies of ail sorts were perceîved 
collecting together and the ice against the tressels 
of the bridge. The rest awaited the Russians. 
Wittgenstein did not showhimself upon the heights 
until an hour after Eblé's departure, and, without 
having gained a victory, reaped ail the fruits of 
one*. 



CHAPTER X. 



Napoleou*8 Situation during the preceding Actions — Passage over 
the Morasses — His Manners to his Officers. 

Whilb this catastrophe was accomplishing, the 
remains of the grand army on the opposite bank 

* The loBS sustained by the French is attributed to the négli- 
gent manner in which \çere executed the ordew givon by Napo- 
léon relative to the passage. *' We hâve seen," says General 
Goargaud, "that the corps of Marshal Oudinot occupied the 
point of passage two days previous to the arrivai of the em- 
peror, but that the tressels were so carelessly constrncted, that 
it was necessary to do them over again. Had it not been for 
this circumstance, the passage would hâve been efiected twenty- 
four hours earlicr, and without loss." The prisoners who fell 
into the hands of the Russians, àfter the destruction of the 
bridge, are estimated at only 2000 stragglers, including sick 
and wonnded, by the Russian colonel, Boutourlin. — Ed. 
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formed nothing but a shapeless mass, which mua- 
velled itself confusedly as it took the road to Zem- 
bin. The whole of this country is a high aud 
woody plain of great extent, where the waters, 
flowing in uncertainty bet ween différent inclinations / 
of the ground, form one vast morass. Three con- 
sécutive bridges, of three huudred fathoms in 
length, are thrown over it ; along thèse the army 
passed, with a mingled feeling of astonishment, 
fear, and delight. 

Thèse magnificent bridges, made of résinons fir, 
began at the distance of a few wersts from the pas- 
sage. Tchaplitz had occupied them for several 
days. An abattis and heaps of bayins of combus- 
tible wood, already dry, were laid at their çntrance, 
as if to remind him of the use he had to make of 
them. It would not hâve required more than ihe 
fire from one of the Cossacks' pipes to set thèse 
bridges on fire. In that case ail our efforts and 
the passage of the Berezina would hâve been en- 
tirely useless. Caught between the morass and 
the river, in a narrow space, without provisions, 
without shelter, in the midst of a tremendous hur- 
ricane, the grand amiy and its emperor must hâve 
been compeUed to surrender without striking ablow. 

In this desperate situation, in which ail France 
seemed destined to be taken prisoner in Russia, 
where everything was against us and in favour of 
the Russians, the latter did nothing but by halves. 
Kutusoff did not rcach the Dnieper, at Kopis, until 
the very day that Napoléon approached the Bere- ' 
zina. Wittgenstein allowed himself to be kept in 
check during the timè that the former required for 
his passage. Tchitchakoff was defeated ; and of 
oighty thousand men. Napoléon succeeded in saving 
sixty thousand. 
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He remaîned till the last moment on thèse me-^ 
lancholy banks near the ruins of Brilowa, unshel- 
iered and at the head of hîs guard, one-third of 
which was destroyed by the storm. During the 
day they stood ta arms, and were drawn up in 
order of battle; at night they bivouacked in a 
square round their leader ; there the old grenadiers 
incessantly kept feeding their fires. They sat upon 
their knapsacks, with their elbows planted on their 
knees, and their hands supporting their- head; 
âlumbering in this manner doubled upon them^ 
selves,, in order that one limb might warm the 
other, and that they should feel less the emptiness 
of their stomachs. 

During thèse three days and three nights, spent 
in the midst ofthem, Napoléon, with his looks and 
his thoughts wandering on three sides at once, sup- 
ported the second corps by his orders and his pré- 
sence, protected the ninth corps and the passage, 
with his artiilery, and united his efforts with those 
of Eblé in sâTing as many fragments as possible 
from the wreck. He at last directed the remains 
to Zembin, to which Prince Eugène had preceded 
hîm. 

It was remarked that he still gave orders to his 
marshals, who had no soldiers to command, to take 
up positions on that road, as if they had still armies 
at their béck. One of them made the observation^ 
to him with some degree of asperity, and was be- 
ginning an enumeration of his losses ; but Napo- 
léon, determined to reject ail reports, lest they 
should degeneraie into complaints, warmly inter- 
rupted him with thèse words : " why then do you 
wish to deprive me of my tranquillity?" and as 
the other was persisting, he shut his mouth at once 
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hy repeating, in a reproachful manher, '^ I ask you, 
sir, why do you wish to deprive me of my tnmquil- 
Hty?" An expression whîch, in his adversity, 
expUdned the attitude which he imposed upon him- 
seif, and that which iie exactedof others. 

Aronnd him, during thèse mortal days, every 
bivouac was marked by a heap of dead bodies. 
There were coUected men of ail classes, of ^11 ranks, 
of ail âges; ministers, gênerais, administrators. 
Among them was remarked an elderly nobleman 
of the times long passed, when lîght and briUiant 
grâces held sovereign sway. This gênerai officer of 
sixty was seen sitting on the snow-covered trunk 
of a tree, occupying nimself with unruffled gaiety 
every morning with the détails of his toilette ; in 
the midst of the hurricane, he had his hair elegantly 
dressed, and powdered with the greatest care, amus- 
ing himself in this manner with ail the calamities, 
and with the fury of the combined éléments which 
assailed him^. 

Near him were officers of the scientific corps, still 
finding subjects of discussion. Imbued with the 
spirit of an âge, which a few discoveries hâve encou- 
raged to find explanations for every thîng, the latter, 
amidst theacute sufierings which were inflicted upon 
them by the north wind, were endeavouring toascer- 
tain the cause of its constant direction. According 
to them, since his departure for the antarctic pôle, 
the Sun, by warming the southern hémisphère, con«- 
varted ail its émanations into vapour, elevated them, 
and leffc on the surface of that zone a vacuum into 

* This ofScer was the countde Narbonne, who died governor 
of Torgau, in 1813. Notwithstanding his ludicrous attentioa 
to *' the détails of his toilette," he was a gallant and skilful 
•oldier. — Ed. 
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which the Tapeurs of ours, which were lower, on 
accoant of being less rarefîed, rushed with violence. 
One after another, and from a BÎmilar cause, the 
Russian pôle, completely surcbarged with vapeurs 
yrhich it had emanated, received, and cooled sînce 
the last spring, greedily followed that direction. It 
discharged itself of them by an impetuous and icy 
current, which swept the Russian territory quite 
bare, and stiffened or destroyed every thing which 
it encountered in its passage. ^ 

Several ethers of thèse offîcers reroarked with 
curious attention the regular hexagonal crystallisa- 
tien of each of the flakes of snow which cevered 
their garmente. 

The phenomenon of parhelias, or simultaneous 
appearances of several images of the sun, reflected 
te their eyes by means of icicles suspended in the 
atmosphère, was also the subject of their observa- 
tions, and occurred several times to divert their 
theughts from their sufferings. 



CHAPTER XI. 

NiqMleon's Arriyal at Malodcczno — Annobncement on the 3rd 
of December of bis Intention to set out for France. 

On the 29th the emperor quitted the banks of 
the Berezina, pushing on before him the crowd of 
disbanded soldiers, and marching with the nînth 
corps, which was already disorganised. The day 
before, the second and the ninth corps, and Dom- 
browski's division, presented a total of fourteen 
thousand men ; and now, with the exception of 
about six thousand, the rest had no longer any 
form of division, brigade, or régiment. 
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Night, hnnger, cold, the fall of a number of offi- 
cers, the loss of the baggage on the other sida of the 
river, the example of so many runaways, and the 
much more forbidding one of the wounded, who 
had been abandoned on both sides of the river, and 
vFere left rollîng in despair on the snow, whicfa was 
covered with their biood — every thing, îa short, 
had contributed to dîscourage them ; they were 
confounded in the mass of dîfibanded men who had 
corne from Moscow. 

The whole still formed sixty thousand iqen, but 
without the least order or unity. Ali marched 
pell-mell, cavalry, infantry, artillery, French and 
Germans ; there was no longer either wing or centre^ 
The artillery and carnages drove on throngh this 
disorderly crowd, with no other instructions thaû 
to proceed as quickly as possible. 

On this causeway, sometimes narpow and some- 
times hilly, many were crushed to death in crowd* 
ing together throngh the défiles, afber which there 
was a gênerai dispersion to every point where either 
shelter or provisions were likely to be fonnd. In 
this manner did Napoléon reach Kamen, where he 
slept, along with the'prisoners made on the preced- 
ing day, who were put into a fold like shéep. 
Thèse poor wretches, . after devouring even the 
dead bodies of their fellows, almost ail perished of 
cold and hunger. 

On the 30th, he reached Pleszczenitzy. Thither 
the duke of Reggio, after being wounded, had re- 
tired the day before, with about forty of&oers and 
soldiers. He fancied himself in safety, when ail 
at once the Russian partisan, Landskoy, with one 
hundred and fifty hussars, four hundred Cossacks, 
and two cannon, penetrated into the village, and 
filled ail its streets. 
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Oudinot's feeble escort was dispersed. The mar- 
sbalsaw himselfreduced to défend himself with only 
seventeen others, in a wooden house, but he did so 
witb such audacity and success, that the enemy was 
panic-struck, quitted tbe village, and took position 
on a heigbt, from whicl^ he attacked it with his 
cannon. The relentleos destiny of this brave mar- 
shal 80 ordered it, that in this skirmish he was 
again wounded by a splinter of wood. 

Two Westphalian battalions, which preceded the 
emperor, at last made their appearance and disen- 
gaged him, but not till late, and not until thèse 
Germans and the marshal's escort (who at first did 
not recognise each other as friends) had taken a 
long and anxious survey of each other. 

On the 3rd of December, Napoléon arrîved in 
the moming at Malodeczno, which was the last 
point where Tchitchakoff was likely to bave got 
the start of him. Some provisions were found 
there, the forage was abundant, the day beautiful, 
the sun shining, and the cold bearable. There also 
tbe couriers, who had been so long in arrear, ar- 
rived ail at once. The Pôles were immediately 
directed forward to Warsaw through Olita, and 
the dismounted cavalry by Merecz to the Niémen : 
the rest of the army was to foUow the high road, 
which they had again regained. 

Up to that time. Napoléon seemed to bave en- 
tertained no idea of quitting his army. But about 
the middle of that day, he suddenly informed Daru 
and Duroc of his détermination to set off imme- 
diately for Paris. 

Daru did not see the necessity of it. He ôbjected 
^^ that the communication with France was again 
opened, and the most d^ngerous crisis passed ; that 
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at every rétrograde step he would now be meeting 
the reinforcements sent him from Paris and from 
Germany." The einperor s reply was, " that he 
no longer felt himself sufl6ciently strong to leave 
Prussia between him and France. What necessity 
was there for hîs remaining at the head of a routed 
army ? Murât and Eugène would be sufficient to 
direct it, and Ney to cover its retreat. 

" His retum to France was become indispensa- 
ble, in order to secure lier tranquillity, and to sum- 
mon her to arms; to take measures there for keep- 
ing the Germans steady in their fidelity to him : 
and finally, to retum with fresh and sufficient 
forces to the assistance of his grand army. 

" But, in order to eftect thèse objects, it was 
necessary that he should travel alone over four 
hundred leagues of the territories of his allies : and 
to do so without danger, that his résolution should 
be there unforeseen, his passage unknown, and the 
rumour of his disastrous retreat still uncertain ; 
that he should précède the news of it, and antici- 
pâte the effect which it might produce on them, 
and ail the défections to which it might give rise. 
He had, therefore, no time to lose, and the mo- 
ment of his departure was now arrived." 

He only hesitated in the choice of the leader 
whom he should leave in command of the army ; 
He wavered between Murât and Eugène. He liked 
the prudence and devotedness of the latter ; but 
Murât had greater celebrity, which would give him 
more weight. Eugène would remain with that 
monarch ; his youth and inferior rank would be a 
security for his obédience, and his character for 
hîs zeal. He would set the example of thèse qua- 
litîes to the other marshals. 
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Finally, Berthier, the channel to which tbey 
had been so long accustomed, of ail the impérial 
orders and rewards, would remain with them ; 
there would consequently be no change in the 
form or the organisation of the army ; and this 
arrangement, at the same time that it would be a 
proof of the certainty of bis speedy retum, would 
serve both to keep the most impatient of his own 
officers in their duty, and the most ardent of his 
enemies in a salutary dread. 

Such were the motives assîgned by Napoléon. 
Caulaincourt immediately received orders to make 
secret préparations for departure. The rendezvous 
was fixed at Smorgoni, and thé time, the night of 
the 5th of December*. 

Although Daru was not to accompany Napo- 
léon, who left him the heavy charge of the admi- 
nistration of the army, he listened in silence, having 
nothing to urge in reply to motives of such weight ; 
but it was quite otherwîse with Berthier. This 
enfeebled old man, who had for sixteen years 
never quitted the side of Napoléon, revolted at the 
idea of this séparation. 

The private scène which took place was most 

* His quitting his army has subjocted Nnpoleon to much 
iiDJust and absurd censure. A hostile historian, colonel Bon- 
tôarlin, aide-de-camp to the cmperor Alexander, bas displayed 
more justice and good sensé. **^ Varions judgments/' says hc, 
" hâve been formed respecting this departure, and yet nothing 
vould be more easy than to justify it. In fact, Napoléon wat 
not merely the gênerai of the army which he left ; and, since 
the fate of ail France was dépendent on his person, it is clear 
that, ander the circumstanccs, his first duty was less to witnesa 
tho death-throes of the remnant of his army thau to watcb over 
the safety of the great empire which he ruled. Now he could 
not perform that duty better than by going to Paris, that, by 
his présence, he might hasten the organisation of new anaiei, 
neccsMiry to replace that which he had lost*' — Ed, 
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tiolent. The emperor was indignant at hts résist- 
ance. In his rage he reproached him with ail the 
favours with which he had loaded him ; the anny, 
he told him, stood in need of the réputation which 
he had made for him, and which was only a reflec- 
tîon of his own ; hut to eut the matter short, he 
allowed him four-and-twenty hours to décide; 
and if he then persisted in his disohedience, he 
might départ -for his estâtes, where he should order 
him to remain, forhidding him ever again to enter 
Paris or his présence. Next day, the 4th of 
Decemher, Berthier, excusing himself for his pre- 
▼ious refusai hy his advanced âge and impaired 
health, resigned himself sorrowfully to his sove- 
reign's pleasure*. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Increased Severity of tlic Winter — Partial Actions of Ney and 
Maison with the Russianè between Pleszczenitzj and Malo- 
deczno — Quarrel between Ney and Victor. 

But at the yery moment that Napoléon deter- 
mined on his departure,the winter hecame terrible, 
as if the Russian atmosphère, seeing him about to 
escape from it, had redoubled its severity in order 
to overwhelm him, and destroy us. On the 4th 
of Decemher, when we reached Bienitza, the ther- 
mometer was at 26 degrees. 

The emperor had left count Lobau, and several 
hundred men of his old guard, at Malodeczno, at 

* The dispute arose from Berthier being adverse to tbe com« 
mand of the anny beiug conferred on Prince Eugène^ which 
was Napoleon's original intention. Berthier was désirons that 
Murât should be its leader; and, unfortunately for Napoléon, 
Berthier carricd his point.— iïrf. 
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which place the rond to Zembin rejolna tbe high 
road from Minsk to Wilna. It wae necessaiy to 
guard this point nntil the arrivai of Victor, who 
in hia turn would défend it untU that.of Ney. 

For it was ntiU to this mar§hal, and to the 
second corps commanded by MaiHon, that the 
rear-guard was entrusted. On the night of the 
29th of Noyeraber, when Napoléon quitted the 
banks of tbe Berezina, Ney, and the second and 
thîrd corps, nowreduced to ttiree thousand soldiora, 
pasaed the long bridges leading to Zembin, leaving 
at their entrance Maison, and a few hnndred men 
to défend and to bum them. 

Tchîtchakoff made a late but warm attack, and 
notonly witbniusketry,but witbthebayonet: but 
be was repulsed. Maisoo at tlie same time caused 
theae long bridges to be loaded with the bavins, of 
which T^aplitz, some daya before, had neglected 
to make use. When every thing was reaay, the 
enemy complotely sickened of figntîng, and night 
and the bivoiiaes well advanced, he rapidly paséed 
the défile, and set fire to them. In a few minutes 
thèse long causeways were bumt to ashes, and fell 
isto the niorasses, which the ftost had not yet 
lendered passable. 

Tfaese quagmires stopped the enemy and coni' 
pelled him to make a détour. During the foUow- 
ing day, therefore, the march of Ney and oï Mai- 
son was iinmolested. But on the day after, tli® 
Ist of December, as they came in eight of Pleszc- 
senîtzy, lo and behold ! the whole of the Russiat* 
caTsl^ were seen ruahing forward impetuousiy» 
wid pushing Doumerc and his cuirassiers on the*' 
right. In an instant they wereattacked and over- 
whelmed on ail sides. 
At the same time. Maison saw that the ' 
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through which he had to retreat was entirely 
fiUed with stragglers. He sent to wam them to 
flee directly ; but thèse unfortunate and famished 
wretches, not seeing the enemy, refused to leave 
their meals wkich they had just begun; Maison 
was driven back upon them into the village. Then 
only, at the sight of the enemy, and the noise of 
the shells, the whole of them started up at once, 
rushed ont, and crowded and encumbered every 
part of the principal street. 

Maison and his troop found themselves ail at 
once in a maiiner lost in the midst of this terrified 
crowd, which pressed upon them, almost stifled 
them, and deprived them of the use of their arms. 
This gênerai had no other remedy than to désire 
his men to remain close together and immovable, 
and wait till the crowd had dispersed. The ene- 
my's cavalry then came up with this mass, and 
got entangled with it, but it could only penetrate 
slowly and by cutting down. The crowd having 
at last dispersed, discovered to the Russians Mar- 
son and his soldiers waiting for them with a deter- 
mined countenance. But in its flight, the crowd 
had drawn along with it a portion of our combat- 
ants. Maison, in an open plain, and with seven 
or eîght hundred men against thousands of enemies, 
lost ail hope of safety; he was already seeking only 
to gain a wood not far off, in order to sell their lives 
more dearly, when he saw coming out of it eighteen 
hundred Pôles, a troop quite fresh, which Ney had 
met with and brought to his assistance. This re- 
inforcement stopped the enemy, and secured the 
retreat as far as Malodeczno. 

On the 4th of December, about four o'clock in 
the aftemon, Ney and Maison got within sight of 
that village, which Napoléon had quitted in the 
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moming. Tchaplitz folio wed them close. Ney 
had now only six hundred men remaining with 
him. The weakness of his rear-guard, the approach 
of night, and the prospect of a place of shelter, 
excited the ardour of the Russîan gênerai; he 
made a warm attack. Ney and Maison, perfectly 
certain that they should die of cold on the high- 
road, if they allowed themselves to be drîven 
beyond that cantonment, preferred perishing in 
defending it. 

They halted at its entrance, and as their artillery 
horses were dying, they gave up ail idea of saving 
their cannon; determined, however, that it should 
do its duty for the last time in crushing the enemy, 
they formed every pièce they possessed into a bat- 
tery, and made a tremendous fire. Tchaplitz's 
attacking column was entirely broken by it, and 
halted. But that gênerai, ayailmg himself of his 
superior forces, diverted a part of them to another 
entrance, and his first troops had already crossed 
the enclosures of Malodeczno, when ail at once 
they there encountered a frësh enemy. 

As good luck would bave it, Victor, with about 
four thousand men, the remains of the ninth corps, 
still occupied this village. The fury on both sides 
was extrême ; the first bouses were several times 
taken and retaken. Tbe combat on both sides was 
mucli less for glory than to keep or acquire a 
refuse against the destructive cold. It was not 
until half-past eleven at night that the Russians 
gave up the contest, and wetat from it half frozen, 
to seek for shelter in the surrounding villages. 

The following day, December ôth, Ney and 
Maison had expected that the duke of Belluno 
would replace them at the rear-guaid ; but they 
found that that marshal had retired, according to 

VOL. II. X 
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his instructions, and that they were left alone in 
Malodeczno with only sixty men. AU the reat 
had fled ; the rigour of the climate had completely 
knocked up their soldiers, whom the Russians to 
the very last moment were unahle to conquer ; 
their arms feU from their hands, and they them- 
selves fell at a few paces' distance from their arms. 

Maison, who united great vigour of mind with 
a very strong constitution, wasnotintimidated; he 
continued his retreat to Bienitza, rallying at every 
step men who were încessantly escaping from him^ 
hut still continuing to give proofs of the existence 
of a rear -guard, with a few foot soldiers. This was 
ail that was required; for the Russians themselves 
were frozen, and obliged to disperse before night 
into the neighbouring habitations, which they durst 
not quît until it was completely daylight. They 
then recommenced their pursuit of us, but without 
making any attack; for with the exception of some 
numbed efforts, the violence of the température was 
such asnottoalloweither party to hait with the vie w 
of making an attack, br of defending themselves. 

In the mean time, Ney, being surprised at Vic- 
tor s departure, went after him, overtook him, and 
tried to prevail upon him to hait ; but the duke of 
Belluno, having orders to retreat, refused. Ney 
then wanted. him to give up his soldiers, ofTering 
to take the command of them ; but Victor would 
neither consent to do that, nor to take the rear- 
guard without express orders. In the altercation 
wljiich arose in conséquence between thèse two, the 
prince of theMosk wa gave way to his passion in a 
most violent manner, without producing any effect 
on the coolness of Victor. At last an order of the 
emperor arrived; Victor was instructed to support 
the retreat, and Ney was summoned to Smorgoni. 
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• CHAPTER Xin. 

Napoléon had just aniyed there amidat a 
crowd of dying men, devoured with chagrin, but 
not allowing the leaét émotion to ezhibit itself in 
hiB countcmance, at the sight of thèse unhappy 
men'a sufiêrings, who, on the other hand, had 
allowed no rounnurB to eacape them in his présence. 
Itie true that a séditions moTement was impossible ; 
it would bave required an additional effort, as tbe 
strength of every man was fully occupied in strug- 
gling with hunger, cold, and fatigue; it wonld bave 
required union, agrcement, and mutual understand- 
ing, while famine and so many erils separated and 
insulated them, by concentrating every man'a feel- 
ings complctely in hiviself. Far trom eshaustîng 
themaelvea in provocations or complaints, they 
marcbed along silently, exertîng ail thcïr efforts 
against a hostile abnosphere, and diverted from 
every other idea by a state of continuai action and 
suffering. Their physical wants absorbed theîr 
vrhole moral strength ; they thus livedmechanically 
in their sensations, continuîng in their duty from 
recollection, from the impressions which they had 
received in better tîmea, and in no alight degree 
from that sensé of honour and love of glory which 
had been inspired by twenty years of victory 
the warmth of which still aurvived and struj 
with in them. 

The authoïîty of the commandera aiso remi 
complète and respected, because it had always 
eminently patemal, and because the dangers 
triumphs, and the calamitirs) had always 
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shared in common. It was an unbappy family, 
the bead of which was perhaps tbe most to be 
pitied. The emperor and the grand army, there- 
fore, preserved towards each other a melancboly 
and noble silence ; they were botb too proud to 
utter complaints, and too experienced not to feel 
the inutility of them. 

Meantime, bowever. Napoléon bad entered pre- 
cipitately into his làst impérial bead-quarters ; be 
tbere finisbed bis final instructions, as well as tbe 
' 29tb and last bulletin of bis expiring army. Pré- 
cautions were taken in his inner apartment, tbat 
nothing of what was about to take place tbere 
should transpire until the foUowing day. 

But tbe presentiment of a last misfortune séized 
his officers; ail of them would bave wisbed to 
foUow bim. Their bearts yeamed after France, 
to be once more in tbe bosom of their families, and 
to flee from tbis horrible climate ; but not one of 
them ventured to express a wisb of tbe kind ; duty 
and honour restrained them. 

Wbile they affected a tranquillity which they 
were far from tasting, tbe night and tbe moment 
which the emperor bad fixed for declaring bis réso- 
lution to tbe commanders of tbe army arrived. AU 
tbe marsbals were summoned. As they succes- 
sively entered, be took each of them asîde in private, 
and first of ail gained their approbation of bis plan, 
of some by bis arguments, and of others by confi- 
dential effusions*. 

Thus it was, tbat on perceiving Davoust, be ran 
forward to meet bim, and asked bim why it* was 
tbat be never saw bim, and if be bad entirely 
deserted bim ? And upon Dav oust's reply tbat 

* This is deuied by GeDeral Gourgaud,— j&(/. 
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he fancied he had mcnrred Iiîb digpleasure, the 
emperor explaîned himaelf mildly, received hîa 
answers favourablf, confided to hîm the road he 
meant to travel, and took his advice respecting ita 
détails. 

His mannerwas kind and flatteringtothemall; 
afterwards, having aasembled them at his table, he 
complimented them for their noble actions during 
the campugn. As to himaelf, the only confession 
he tnade of bis temerity was couched in thèse 
words: " If I had been boni on the throne, if I 
had besn a Bourbon, it would hâve been easy for 
me not to hâve committed any bnilts." 

When their entertainment was over, he made 
prince Eugène read to tbem bis twenty-nînth 
bulletin ; after which, declaring aloud wbat he had 
ftiready confided to each of them, he told theni, 
" tbat he waa about to départ that very night with 
Duroc, Caulaincourt, and Lobau, for Paris. That 
fais présence therewas indispensable for France as 
well as for the remains of his unfortuDBte army. 
It was there only he could take meaaures for keep- 
ing the Austrians and Prussiana in check. Thèse 
nations would certainly pause before tbey declared 
war against him, when they saw him tA the bead 
of the Frencb nation, and a fi^h army of twelve 
hundred thousand men." 

He added, that " he had ordered Ney to proceed 
to Wilna, tbere to reorganise the army. That Rapp 
would second him, and afterwards go to DanI 
Lauriston to Warsaw, and Narbonne to Ber 
that hia honeehold would remain with the an 
but tbat it would be necesaary to strike a b 
at Wilna, and stop the enemy there, There t 
would find Loison, De Wrede, reinforoeme 
prorisions, aud ammunitioa of ail sorts ; afterwi 
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they would go into winter-qnartera on the other 
^de of tbe Niémen ; that he hoped the Ruaaians 
would not pasB the Vietula before his retum." 

In conclusion, " I leave the king of Naples to 
command the army. I hope that jou tcïH yield 
him the same obédience as you would to myself, 
and that the greatest hannony will prevail among 
you." 

As it was now ten o'clock at night, he rose, 
gqueezed thelr bande affectionately, embraced 
them ail, and depaited. 



BOOK XII. 



CHAPTER* I. 

Napoléon*» Journey from Smorgoni to Paris — Impression pro- 
duced in the Arœy by his Departure — Dreadful Effecta of 
the increased Cold. 

CoMRADES ! I must confess that my spirit, dis- 
couraged, refused to penetrate farther into the re- 
collection of 80 many horrors. Having arrived at 
the departure ôf Napoléon, I had flattered myself 
that'my task was completed. I had announced 
myself as the historian of that great epoch, when 
we were precipitated from the highest summit of 
glory to the deepest abyss of misfortune; but now 
that nothing remains for me to retrace but the most 
frightful miseries, why should we not spare our- 
selves, you the pain of reading them, and myself 
that of tasking a memory which has now only to 
rake up embers, nothing but disasters to reckon, 
and which can no longer write but upon tombs ? 

But as it was our fate to push bad as well as 
good fortune to the utmost verge of improbability, 
I will endeavour to keep the promise I hâve made 
you to the conclusion. Moreover, when the his- 
tory of great men relates even their last moments, 
how can I conceal the last sighs of the grand army 
when it was expiring ? Everything connected 
with it appertains to renown, its dying groans as 
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well as its cries of victory. Everything in it was 
grand ; it will be onr lot to astonish future âges 
"Wiith our glory and our sorrow. Melancholy con- 
solation ! but the only one that remains to us ; for 
doubt it not, comrades, the noise of so great a fall 
will écho in that futurity, in which great misfor- 
tunes immortalise as much as great glory. 

Napoleoii passed through the crowd of his ofl5- 
cers, who were drawn up in an avenue as he passed, 
bidding them adieu nierely by forced andmelan- 
choly smiles; their good wishes, equally sîlent, 
and expressed only by respectful gestures, he car- 
ried with him. He and Gaulaincourt shut them- 
selves up in a carriage; his Mameluke, and Won- 
sowitch, captatn of his guard, occupied the box ; 
Duroc and Lobau foUowed in a sledge. 

His escort at first consisted only of Pôles; after- 
wards of the Neapolitans of the royal guard. This 
corps consisted of between six and seven hundred 
men, when it left Wilna to meet the emperor ; it 
perished entirely in that short passage; the winter 
was its only adversary. That very night the Rus- 
sians surprised and afterwards abandoned Youpra- 
noiii, (or, as others say, Osmiana,) a town through 
which the escort had to pass. Napoléon was with- 
in an hour of falling into that afiray. 

He met the duke of Bassano at Miedniki. His 
first words to him were, '' that he had no longer 
an army ; that for several days past he had been 
marching in the midst of a troop of disbanded men 
wandering to and fro in search of subsistence; that 
they might still be rallied by giving them bread, 
shoes, clothing, and arms; but that the duke's mili- 
tary administration had anticipated nothing, and 
his orders had not been executed." But upon Maret 
replying, by showing him a statement of the im- 
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mense magazines coUected ai Wilna, he exclaîmed, 
" that he gave him fresh life ; that he would give 
hîm an order tp transmît to Murât and Berthier to 
hait for eight days in that capital, there to rally 
the army, and infase into it sufficient heart and 
strength to continue the retreat less deplorably." 

The subséquent part of Napoleon's journey was 
effected without molestation. He went round Wilna 
by its suburbs, crossed Wilkowiski, where he ex- 
changed his carriage for a sledge, stopped during 
the lOth at Warsaw, to ask the Pôles for a levy of 
ten thousand Cossacks, t o grant them some subsidies, 
and to promise them he would speedilyretum at the 
head of three hundred thousand men. From thence 
he rapidly crossed Silesia, visited Dresden, and its 
monarch, passed through Hanau and Mentz, and 
finally got to Paris, where he suddenly made his 
appearance on the 19th of Decem^er, two days 
after the appearance of his twenty-ninth bulletin. 

From Malo-Yaroslawetz to Smorgoni, thismaster 
of Europe had been no more than the gênerai of a 
dying and disbanded army. From Smorgoni to the 
Rhine, he was an unknown fugitive, travelling 
through a hostile country ; beyond the Rhine he 
again found himself the master and the conqueror 
of Europe. A last breeze of the wind of prosperity 
once more swelled his sails. 

Meanwhile, his gênerais, whom he left at Smor- 
goni, approved of his departure,and, far from being 
dtscouraged, placed ail their hopes in it. The army 
had now only to flee, the road was open, and the 
Russian frontier at a very short distance. They 
were getting within reach of a reinforcement of 
eighteen thousand men, ail firesh troops, of a great 
city, and immense magazines. Murât and Berthier, 
lefb to themselves, fanciedthemselves able to regUT 
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late the fligfat. Bat in tbe midat crf tite extrême 
disorder, it leqoired a Colosens for a rallyiiig point, 
and he badjust disappeared. In tbe greatchasm 
wbicU he left. Murai was Bcarcely perceptible. 

It wM then too cleariy aeen that a great maa îa 
not replaced : either because the pride of bîs fol- 
lowcrs can no longer etoop to ohey anothcr, or that 
baving atwaya thonght of, foreseen, and ordered 
prerything himaeH he bad only fonned good in- 
Btruments, ekilful lieutenants, but no commandera. 

Tbe very first nigbt, a gênerai refused to obey. 
The marchai who commanded the rear-gnard was 
almoet the only one who retumed to the royal head- 
quartere. Tbree tboueand men of the old and 
yonng guard wero etill there. Thîa was tbe whole 
of the grand anny, and of that gigantîc bodytbeie 
renifûned nothing but the head. But at tbe news of 
Napoleon's departure theee vétérans, spoîled bythe 
habit of being commanded only by the conqueror of 
Europe, being no longer supported by the honour 
of serving bim, and scoming to act as guards to 
another, gave way in tbeîr tum, and voluntarily 
fell into disorder. 

Mostof thecolonel8ofthearmy,whohadliitlierto 
been such subjects of admiration, and bad marohed 
on, wîth only four or five officers or aoldiers around 
their eagle, preserving theîr place of battle, now fol- 
lovrednoordeTsbut thcir own; eachof themfancied 
himself intmsted with hie own safcty, and looked 
only tohimaelf for it. Mentberewere whomarched 
two hundred leaguea without even looking round. 
It VOB an almost gênerai tauve-qui-peut". 



offlc«n iwept away bj ■ discharge of grape-sLol, tlioaglil thaï 
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The cmperor's disappearance and Murat's inca- 
pacity were not, however, the only causes of thîs 
dispersion; the principal certainly was the severity 
of the winter, which at that moment hecame 
extrême. It aggravated everything, and seemed 
to hâve planted itself completely between Wilna 
and the army. 

Till we arrived at Malodeczno, and np to the 
4th of Decèmber, the day when it set in upon us 
Ynth such violence, the march, although painful, 
had been marked by a smaller number of deaths 
than before we reached the Berezina. This respite 
was partly owing to the yigorous efforts of Ney and 
Maison, which had kept the enemy in check, to the 
then milder température, to the supplies which were 
obtained from a less'ravaged country, and, finaliy, 
to the circumstance that they were the strongest 
men who had escaped £rom the passage of the 
Berezina. 

The partial organisation which had been intro- 
duced into the disorder was kept up. The mass of 
runaways kept on their way, divided into a number 
of petty associations of eight or ten men. Many of 
thèse bands stiU possessed a horse, which carried 
their provisions, and was himself finaliy destined to 
be converted to the same purpose. A covering of 
rags, some utensils, a knapsack, and a stick, formed 

their services were too dearly bought hj the loss which a future 
army would sustain in their fall. He rightly believed, that it 
would be better to haye a few hundred men less at this moment, 
and secure the future recomposition of the army, by saving firom 
their over-^leyoteduess the colonels, superior offîcers^ and otbers, 
who, having no longer any soldiers under them, persisted in 
combating along with the rear-guard. He therefore ordered ail 
offioers, who had no troops, to retire beyond the Niémen." 
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tfae accontremente and the annonr of thèse poor 
fellows. They no longer possesaed either the amis 
or the uniform of a soldier, nor the désire of corn- 
bating any other enemîes than hnnger and cold; 
but they stîll retained persévérance, firmness, the 
habit of danger and suffering, and a spirit always 
read^, plian^ and qnick in making the most of 
their situation. Finally, among the soldiers still 
under arms, the dread of a nickname, by which 
thej themselyes ridiculed their oomrades who had 
fallen into disorder, retained some influence. 

But after leaving Malodeczno, and the departure 
of Napoléon, when wînter, with ail its force, and 
doubled in severity, attacked each of us, there was 
a complète dissolution of ail those associations 
against misfortune. It was no longer anything 
but a multitude of insulated and individual strug- 
gles. The best no longer respected themselves; 
nothing stopped them ; no speaking looks detained 
them ; misfortune was hopeless of assistance, and 
even of regret; discouragement had no longer 
judges to condemn, or witnesses to proye it ; ail 
were its victims. 

Henceforward there was no longer fratemity in 
arms, there was an end to ail society, to ail ties ; 
the excess of evils had brutifled them. Hunger, 
^devouring hunger, had reduced thèse unfortunate 
m en to the brutal instinct of self- préservation, ail 
which constitutes the understanding of the most 
ferocious animais, and which is ready to sacrifice 
everything to itself : arough and barbarous nature 
seemed to hâve communicated to them ail its fury. 
Like savages, the strongest despoiled the weakest ; 
they rushed round thedying, and frequently waited 
not for their last breath. When a horse fell, you 
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mîght hâve fancied you eaw a famished pack of 
liounds ; they surrounded hîm, they tore hîm to 
pièces, for which they quarrelled among them- 
selves like ravenous dogs. 

The greater number, however, preserved suffi- 
cîeDt moral streDgth to consult their own safety 
^wîthout injuring others; but this was the last effort 
of their virtue. If either leader or comrade fell by 
their side, or under the wheels. of the cannon, in 
vain did they call for assistance, in vain did they 
invoke the names of a common country, religion, 
and cause ; they could not even obtain a passing 
look. The cold inflexibility of the climate had 
completely passed into their hearts ; its rigour had 
contracted their feelings equally with their coun- 
tenances. With the exception of a few of the 
commanders, ail were absorbed by their sufferings, 
and terror left no room for compassion. 

Thus it was that the same selfishness with 
which excessive prosperity bas been reproached, 
was produced by the excess of misfortune, but 
much more excusable in the latter ; the first being 
Yoluntary, and the last compulsive ; the first a 
crime of the heart, and the other an impulse of 
instinct entirely physical; and certainly it was 
hazarding one 's life to stop for an instant. In this 
universal shipwreck, the stretching forth one's 
hand to a dying leader or comrade was a wonder- 
ful act of generosity. The least movement of 
humanity became a sublime action. 

There were a few, however, who stood firm 
against both heaven and earth; thèse protected 
and assisted the weakest ; but thèse were indeed 
rare." 
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CHAPTER II. 

Picture of the SafFerings of tbe Army from th« Oold and the 

Climate. 

On the 6th of December, the very day after 
Napoléon 8 departure,the sky exhibited a still more 
dreadful appearance. You might see icypartîcles 
floating in the air ; the birds fell from it quite stiflF 
and frozen. The atmosphère was motionless and 
silent ; it seemed as if every thing which possessed 
life and movement in nature, the wind itself, had 
been seized, chained, and as it were frozen by a 
universal death. Not the least word or murmur 
was then heard ; nothing but the gloomy silence 
of despair, and the tears which proclaimed it. 

We flitted along in this empire of death like un- 
happy spirits. The duU and monotonous sound of 
our steps, the cracking of the snow, and the feeble 
groans of the dying, were the only interruptions to 
this vast and doleful silence. Anger and impréca- 
tions there were none,nor anything which indicated 
a remuant of warmth; scarcelydid strength enough 
remain to utter a prayer ; most of them even fell 
without complaining, either from weakness or ré- 
signation, or because people only complain when 
they look for kindness, and fancy they are pitied. 

Such of oar soldiers as had hitherto been the 
most persevering, hère lost heart entîrely. Some- 
times the snow opened under their feet, but more 
frequently its glassy surface refusing them support, 
they slïpped. at every step, and marched from one 
fall to another. It seemed as if this hostile soil 
refused to carry them, that it escaped under their 
efforts, that it led them înto snares, as if to embar- 
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rass and retard theîr iiiarch, and deliver them to 
the Ru88ians in pursuit of them, or to their terrible 
climate. 

And really, whenevertheyhalted for a moment 
from exhaustion, the winter laying his heavy and 
icy hand upon them, was ready to seize upon his 
prey. In vain did thèse poor nnfortunates, feeling 
themselves benumbed,raisethemselyes,and already 
deprived of the pôwer of speech and plunged into 
a stupor, proceed a few steps like automatons ; 
their blood freezing in their veins, like water in the 
current of rivulets, congealed their heart, and 
then flew back to their heads ; thèse dying men 
then staggered as if they had been intoxicated. 
From their eyes, which were reddened and in- 
flamed by the continuai aspect of the snow, by the 
want of sleep, and the smoke of bivouacSj there 
flowed real tears of blood ; their bosoms heaved 
heavy sighs ; they looked at heaven, at us, and at 
the earth, with an eye dismayed, fixed, and wild ; 
it expressed their farewell, and perhaps their re- 
proaches to the barbarous nature which tortured 
them. ïhey were not long befpre they fell upon 
their knees, and then upon their hands ; their 
heads still wavered for a few minutes altemately 
to the right and left, and from their open mouth 
some a^onising sounds escaped ; at last it fell in 
its turn upon the snow, which it reddened imme- 
diately with livid blood ; and theu" sufferings were 
at an end. 

Their comrades passed by them without moving 
a step out of their way, for fear of prolonging their 
journey, or even tuming their head; for their 
beards and their hair were so stiffened with the ice, 
that every movemént was a pain. They did not 
even pity them ; for, in short, what had they lost 
by dying ? what had they left behind them ? They 
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sufFered so much; they were still so far from 
France ; so much divested of feelings aï country 
by the surrounding aspect, aod by mîsery, tbat 
every dear illusion was broken, and hope almost 
destroyed. The greater number, therefore, were 
become careless of dying, from necessity, from the 
habit of seeîng it, and from fashion, sometimes 
even treating it contemptuously ; but more fre- 
quently on seeing thèse unfortunates stretched out, 
and immediately stiffened, contenting thernselves 
with the thought that they had no more wisbes^ 
that they were at rest, that their sufferings were 
termînated. And in fact, death, in a situation 
quiet, certain, and uniform, may be always a 
strange event, a frightful contrast, a terrible révo- 
lution ; but in this tumult, and violent and conti- 
nuai movement of a life of constant action, danger, 
and suffering, it appeared nothing more than a 
transition, a slight change, an additional removal, 
and which excited little alarm. 

Such were the last da^fg of the grand army. Ils 
last nights were still more frightful ; those whom 
they surprised marching together, far from every 
habitation, halted on the borders of the woods ; 
there they lighted their fires, before which they 
remained the whole night, erect and motionless 
like spectres. They seemed as if they could 
never hâve enough of the beat ; they kept so close 
to it as to burn their clothes, as well as the frozen 
parts of their body, which the fire decomposed. 
The most dreadful pain then compelled them to 
stretch themselves, and the next day they at- 
tempted in vain to rise. 

In the mean time, such as the winter had almost 
wholly spared, and who still retained some portion 
of courage, prepared their melancholy meal. It 
consisted, ever since they had left Smolensk, of 
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some slices of horse-flesh broiled, and some rye- 
meal diluted into a bouillie with snow-water, or 
kneaded into mufl&ns, which they seasoned, for 
want of sait, with the powder of their cartridges. 

The sight of thèse fires was constantly attract- 
ing fresh spectres, who were driven back by the 
first corners. Thèse poor wretches wandered 
about from one bivouac to another, until they were 
struck by the frost and despair together, and gave 
themselves up for lost. They then laid themselves 
down upon the snow, behind their more fortunate 
comrades, and there expired. Many of them, des- 
titute of the means and the strength necessary to 
eut down the lofty fir trees, made vain attempts to 
set fire to them at the trunk : but death speedily 
surprised them around thèse trees in every sort of 
attitude. 

Under the vast pent-houses which are erected 
by the sides of the high road in some parts of the 
way, scènes of still greater horror were witnesserf. 
Officers and soldiers ail rushed precipitately into 
them, and crowded together in heaps. There, like 
so many cattle, they squeezed against each other 
round the fires, and as the living could not remove 
the dead from the circle, they laid themselves down 
upon them, there to expire in their turn, and serve 
as a bed of death to some fresh victims. In a 
short time additional crowds of stragglers pre- 
sented themselves, and, being unable to penetrate 
into thèse asylums of suffering, they oompletely 
besieged them. 

It frequently happened that they demolished 
their walls, which were formed of dry wood, in 
order to feed their fires ; at other times, repulsed 
and disheartened, they were contented to use them 
as shelters to their bivouacs, the fiâmes of which 
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yery soon communicated to thèse habitations, and 
the soldiers whom theycontained, ahready half dead 
with the cold, were completely killed by the fire. 
Snch of QS as thèse places of shelter pieserved, 
found next day our comrades lying frozen and in 
heaps around their extingaished fires. To escape 
from thèse catacombs, a horrible effort was reqnired 
to enable them to climb OTer the heaps of thèse 
poor wretches, many of whom were still breathing. 

At YonpranoUi, the same village where the em- 
peror only missed by an hour being taken by the 
Russian partisan Seslawin, the soldiers bumt the 
houses completely as they stood, merely to warm 
themselves for a few minutes. The light of thèse 
fires attracted some of those misérable wretches, 
whom the excessive severity of the cold and their 
sufferings had rendered délirions; they ran to them 
like madmen, and gnashing their teeth and laugh- 
-ing like démons, they threw themselves into thèse 
fumaces, where they perished in the most horrible 
convulsions. Their famished companions regarded 
them undismayed; there were even some who 
drew out thèse bodies, disfigured and broiled by 
the âames, — and it is but too true, that they ven- 
tured to pollute their mouths witlr this loathsome 
food ! 

This was the same army which had been formed 
from the most civilised nation in Europe ; that 
army, formerly so brilliant, which was victorious 
over men to its last moment, and whose name 
still reigned in so many conquered capitals. Its 
strongest and bravest warriors, who had recèntly 
been proudly traversing so many scènes of their 
victories, had lost their noble eountenanœ, covered 
with rags, their feet naked and tom, supportine 
themselves on branches of fir tree, they dragged 
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thetnselves along ; ail the strength and persévér- 
ance which tiiey had hitherto put forth in order to 
conqner, they now made use of to flee. 

Then it wae, that, like superstitions nations, we 
also had our prognosticatîons, and heard talk of 
prophecies. Some pretended that a cornet had 
enlightened our passage across tbe Berezina with 
its ill-omened ûre; it is true that they added, 
^^ that doubtless thèse stars did not foretell the 
great events of thîs world, but that they might 
certainly contribute to modify them ; at least, if 
we admitted theirmaterial influence upon our globe, 
and ail the conséquences which that influence may 
exercise upon the human mind, so far as it is dé- 
pendent on the matter which it animâtes." 

There were others who quoted ancient prédic- 
tions, which, they said, *' had announced for that 
period an invasion of the Tartars as far as the 
banks of the Seine. And, behold ! they were 
already at liberty to pass over the overthrown 
French army, and in a fair way to accomplish that 
prédiction." 

Some agaîn there were who remtnded each other 
of the awful and destructive storm which had sig- 
nalised our entrance on the Russian territory. 
" Then it was Heaven itself that spoke ! Behold 
the calamity which it predicted ! Nature had made 
an effort to prevent this catastrophe ! Why had 
we been obstinately deaf to her voice ? " So much 
did this simultaneous fall of four hundred thousand 
men (an event which was not in fact more extraor- 
dinary than the host of epidemical disorders and 
of révolutions which are constantly ravaging the 
globe) appear to them an extraordinary and unique 
event, which must hâve occupied ail the powers of 
heaven and earth ; so much is our understanding 
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led to bringhome every tliing to itself ; as if Pro- 
vidence, in compassion to our weakness, and from 
the fear of its annihilatîng itself at the prospect of 
etemity, had so ordered it, that every man, a mère 
point in space, should act and feel as if he himself 
was the centre of immensity. 



CHAPTER III. 

Arrivai at Wilna — Consternation of the Inbabitants — Fatal 
Ëffects of not distributing the Provisions collected among the 
Troops — State of the woundcd in the Hospitals — Arriva of 
the Russians — Flight of Murât — Evacuation of Wilna — 
Immense losses which that occasioned — Disaster at Ponari. 

The army was in this last state of physical and 
moral distress, when its first fugitives reached 
Wilna. Wilna ! their magazine, their dépôt, the 
first rich and inhabited city which they had met 
with since their entrance into Russia. Its name 
alone, and its proximity, still supported the courage 
of a few. 

On the 9th of December, the greatest part of 
thèse poor soldiers at last arrived within sight of 
that capital. Instantly, some dragging themselves 
along, others rushing forward, they ail precipitated 
themselves headlong into its suburbs, pushing 
obstinately before them, and crowding together so 
fast, that they formed but one mass of men, horses, 
and chariots, motionless, and deprived of the pov^er 
of movement. 

The clearing away of this crowd by a narrow 
passage became almost impossible. Those who 
came behind, guided by a stupid instinct, added to 
the incumbrance, without the least idea of entering 
the city by the other entrances, of which there were 
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several. But there was such complète disorganî> 
sation, that, during the whole of that fatal day, not 
a single staff-offîcer made bis appearance to direct 
thèse men to them. 

For the space of ten h ours, with the cold at 27 
and even at 28 degrees^ thousands of soldiers who 
fancied themselves in safety, died either from cold 
or suffocation, just as had happened at the gâtes of 
Smolensk, and at the bridges across the Berezina. 
Sixty thousand men had crossed that river, and 
twenty thousand recruits had sînce joined them ; 
of thèse eighty thousand, half had already perished, 
the greater part within the last four days, between 
Malodeczmo and Wilna. 

The capital of Lithuania was still ignorant of 
our disasters, when, ail at once, forty thousand 
famished soldiers filled it with groans and lamen- 
tations. At this unexpected sight, its inhabitants 
became alarmed, and shut their doors. Déplor- 
able then was it to see thèse troops of wretched 
wanderers in the streets, some fîirious and others 
desperate, threatening or entreating, endeavouring 
to break opén the doors of the bouses and the 
magazines, or dragging themselves to the hospitals. 
Every where they were repulsed ; at the magazines, 
frommost unseasonable formalities, as,fromtbe dis- 
solution of the corps and the mixture of the soldiers, 
ail regular distribution had become impossible. 

There had been collected there sufficient flour 
and bread to last forty days, and butchers' méat 
for thirty-six days, for one hundred thousand men. 
Not a single commander ventured to step forward 
and give orders for distributing thèse provisions to 
ail that came for them. The administrators who 
had them in charge w^ere afraid of being made 
responsible for them ; and the others dreaded the 
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extremities of the earth ; so mucli had the violence 
and continuity of their sufiferings torn and cast 
tbem from ail their habits, so deep had been the 
abyss from which they had escaped ! 

But scarcely had they begun to taste thèse 
sweets, when the cannon of the Russians com- 
menced thundering over their heads, and upon the 
cîty. Thèse threatening sounds, the shoiits of the 
officers, the drums beating to arms, and the wail- 
ings and clamour of an additional multitude of un- 
fortunates which had just arrived, fiUed Wilna with 
fresh confusion. It was the vanguard of Kutusoff 
açd Tchaplitz, commanded b}'- 0'Rourke,Landskoy, 
and Seslawin, that had attacked Loison's division, 
which was protecting the city, as well as the 
retreat of a coluinn of dismounted cavalry, on its 
way to Olita, by way of Novoï-Troky. 

At first an attempt was made to resist. De 
Wrede and his Bavarians had also just rejoined the 
army by Naroc-Z wiransky and Niamentchin. They 
were pursued by Wittgenstein, who from Kamen 
and Yileika hung upôn our right âank, at the same 
time that Kujinsoff and Tchitchakoff were pursuing 
us. De Wrede had not two thousand men left 
under his command. As to Loison's division and 
the garrison of Wilna, which had come to meet us 
as far as Smorgoni, and render us assistance, the 
cold had reduced them from fifteen thousand men 
to three thousand in the space of three days. 

De Wrede defended Wilna on the side of Ru- 
koni ; he was obliged to fall back afber a gallant re-> 
sistance. Loison and his division, on* bis side, which 
was nearer to Wilna, kept the enemy in check. 
They had succeeded in making a Neapolitan division 
take arms, and even to ffo out of the city, but the 
muskets actually slipped from the hands of thèse 
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men transplanted finom a boming clîmaie to a ré- 
gion of ice. In less than an hoar they ail retomed 
disarmed, and the best part of tbem maimed. 

Ai tbe same time, the générale was meffectnally 
beaten in tbe streets ; tbe old guard itself, now 
reduced to a few platoons, Temained dispersed. 
Every one thougbt mncb more of dispating bis life 
witb famine and tbe cold tban witb tbe enemy. 
But wben tbe ery of " Hère are tbe Cossacks," 
was beard, (wbicb for a long time bad been tbe 
only signal wbicb the greater number obeyed,) it 
ecboed immediately tbrougbout tbe wbole city, and 
tbe rout again began. 

De Wrede presented bimself nnexpectedly before 
tbe King of Naples. He said, "The enemy were 
close at bis beels ! the Bavarians bad been drÎTcn 
back into Wilna, wbich tbey could no longer dé- 
fend." At tbe same time tbe noise of tbe tumult 
reacbed the king's ear. Murât was astonisbed : 
fancying bimself no longer master of the anny, be 
lost ail command of bimself. He instantly quitted 
bis palace on foot, and was seen forcing bis way 
througb the crowd. He seemed to be afraid of a 
skirmish in tbe midst of a crowd similar to tbat of 
tbe day before. He halted, bowever, at tbe last 
bouse in the suburbs, from wbence be despatcbed 
bis orders, and wbere he waited for daylight and 
tbe army, leaving Ney in charge of tbe rest. 

Wilna might bave been defended for t wen ty-four 
bourslonger^andmanymenmigbt bave been saved. 
i- his fatal city retained nearly twenty thonsand, 
mcluding three hundred officers andseven gênerais, 
^ost of tbem bad been wounded by tbe winter 
^ore than by the enemy, who bad tbe merit of tbe 
numph. Severalotberswerestillingoodbealtb, 

au appearance at least, but thebr moral strengtb 
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was completely exhausted. After courageously 
battling with so many diffîculties, they lost heart 
when they were near the port, at the prospect of 
four days' mârch. They had at last found them- 
selves once more in a civilised city, and sooner 
than make up theîr minds to return to the désert, 
they placed themselves at the mercy of Fortune ; 
she treated them cruelly. 

It îa true that the Lithuanians, although we had 
compromised them so much, and were now aban- 
doning them, received into their houses and suc- 
coured several ; but the Jews, whom we had pro- 
tected, repelled the othâ:s. They did even more ; 
the sight of so many sufferers excited their cupi- 
dity. Had their détestable avarice been contented 
with speculating upon our miseries, and selling us 
some feeble succours for their weight in gold, his- 
tory would scorn to suUy her pages with the dis- 
gusting détail; but they enticed our unhappy 
wounded men into their houses, stripped them, and 
afterwards, on seeing the Russians, threwthe naked 
bodies of thèse dying victims from the doors and 
Windows of their houses into the streets, and there 
unmercifuUy left them to perish of cold ; thèse vile 
barbarians feven made a merit in the eyes of the 
Russians of torturing them there. Such horrible 
crimes as thèse must be denounced to the présent 
and to future âges. Now that our hands are 
become impotent, it is probable that our indig- 
nation against thèse monsters may be their sole 
punishment in this world ; but a day will come 
when the assassins will again meet their victims, 
and there, certainly, divine justice will avenge us ! 

On the lOth of December, Ney, who had again 
voluntarily taken upon himself the command of the 
rea^-guard, left that city, which was immediately 
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after inandated by the Cossacks of Platoff, who 
mafisacred ail the poor wretches whom the Jews 
threw in theîr way. In the midst of this batcb^y, 
there suddenly appeared a piquet of thirty French, 
coming from the bridge of the Yilia, where they 
had been lefb and forgotten. At sîght of this firesh 
prey, thonsands of Rnssian honemen came hnrry- 
ing np-, besetting them with loud cries, and asssûl- 
ing them on ail sîdes. 

But the ofiicer commanding this piquet had 
already drawn up his soldiers in a circle. With- 
out hésitation, he ordered them to fire, and then, 
making them présent bayonets, proceeded at the 
peu de charge. In an instant ail ded before him ; 
he remained in possession of the city; but, withoat 
feeling more surprise about the cowardice of the 
Cossacks than he had done at tbeir attack, he took 
advantage of the moment, tumed sharply round, 
and succeeded in rejoining the rear-guard without 
loss. 

The latter was engaged with KutusoflTs van- 
guard, which it was endeavouring to drive back ; 
for another catastrophe, which it vainly atterapted 
to cover, detained it at a short distance &om Wilna. 

There as well as at Moscow, Napoléon had gi ven 
no regular order for retreat * : he was anxious that 
our defeat should bave no forerunner, but that it 
should proclaim itself, and take our allies and their 
ministers by surprise, and that, taking advantage of 
their first astonishment, we might be able to pass 
through those nations before they were prepared 
to join the Russians and overpower ua,. 

This was the reason why the Lithuaniaiis, 
strangers, and every one at Wilna, even to the 

* This is contradicted by various instmctions, which Napo- 
léon ordered Berthier to oddres» to the gênerais. — Ed, » 
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minister hîmself, had been deceived. They dîd not 
believe our disaeter until they saw it; and in that, 
the almost superstitions belief of Europe in tlie 
infallibility of the genius of Napoléon was of use 
to him against bis allies. But the same confidence 
had buried bis own offîcers in a profound security ; 
at Wilna, as well as at Moscow, not one of them 
was prepared for a movement of any description. 

This city contained a lai:ge proportion of the bag- 
gage of the ànny, and of its treasures, its provisions, 
a crowd 6f enormous wagons, loaded with the 
emperor s équipage, a large quantity of artillery, 
and a great number of wounded men. Our retreat 
had corne upon them like an unexpected storm, 
almost like a thunderbolt. Some were terrified 
andthrown into confusion, while consternation kept 
others motionless. Orders," men, horses, and car- 
nages, were ruiming about in ail directions, cross- 
ing and overtuming each other. 

In the midst of this tumult, several of the com- 
manders pushed forward ont of the city, towards 
Kowno, with aU the troops they could contrive to 
muster ; but at the distance of a league from the 
latter place this heavy and frightenea column en- 
countered the height and the défile of Ponari. 

During our conquering march,this woodyhillocjc 
had only appeared to our hussars a fortunate acci- 
dent of the ground, firom which they could discover 
the whole plain of Wîlna, and take a survey of their 
enemies. Its rough but short declivity had then 
Bcarcely been remarked. During a regular retreat 
it would bave presented an excellent position for 
tuming round and stopping the enemy : but in a 
disorderly flight, where every thing that misht be of 
serrice became injurions, where in our précipitation 
and disorder every thing was tumed against our- 
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selves, thishill and its défile becamean insurmount- 
able obstacle, a wall of ice against which ail our 
efforts were powerless. It detained every thing, 
baggage, treasure, and wounded. The evil was 
suffîciently great in this long séries of disasters to 
form an epoch. 

Hère, in fact, it was, that money, honour, and ail 
remains of discipline and strength, were completely 
lost. After fifteen hours of fruitless efforts, when 
the drivers and the soldiers of the escort saw the 
king of Naples and the whole columns of fugitives 
passing them by the sides of the hill ; when they 
tiirned their eyes at the noise of the cannon and 
musketry which was coming nearer them every 
instant, and they saw Ney himself retreating with 
three thousand men (the remains of de Wrede's 
corps and Loison s division) ; when at last, turning 
their eyes back to themselves, they saw the hiU 
completely covered with' cannon and carriages, 
broken or overtumed, men and horses fallen to the 
ground, and expiring one upon the other, — then it 
was that they gave up ail idea of saving any tliing, 
and determined only to anticipate the enemy by 
becoming plunderers themselves. 

One of the covered wagons of treasure, which 
burst open of itself, served as a signal : every 
one rushed to the others : they were immediately 
broken, and the most valuable effects taken from 
them. The soldiers of the rear-guard, who were 
passing at the time of this disorder, tlirew away 
their arms to join in the plunder ; they were so 
eagerly engaged in it as neither to hear nor to pay 
attention to the whistling of the balls and the 
howling of the Cossacks in pursuit of them *. 

* ** The real fact is this," says gênerai Gourgaud, ** adirector 
of the poBt-office informed marshid Ney that, for want of horses, 
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It is even saîd that the Cossacks got mîxed 
among thera without being observed. For some 
minutes, French and Tartars, friends and foes,were 
confounded in the same greediness. Frencli and 
Russians, forgetting tliey were at war, were seen 
pillagîng together the same treasure- wagons. Ten 
millions of gold and silver then disappeared. 

But amidst ail thèse horrors, there were noble 
acts of dévotion. Some there were who abandoned 
every thing to save some of the unfortunate wounded 
by canying them on their shoulders; several others, 
being unable to extricate their half-frozen comrades 
from this medley, lost their lives in defending them 
from the attacks of their countrymen, and the 
blows of their enemies. 

On the most exposed part of the hill, an officer 
of the emperor, colonel the count de Turenne, 
repulsed the Cossacks, and, in défiance of their cries 
of rage and their fire, he distributed before their 
eyes the private treasure of Napoléon to the guards 
whom he found within his reach. Thèse brave men, 
fighting with one hand and collecting the spoils of 
their leader with the other, succeeded in saving 
them. Long afterwards, when they were out of 
ail danger, each man faithfuUy restored the dépôt 
Which had been intrusted to him. Not a single 
pièce of money was lost. 

he had bcen obliged to abandon his wagon ^ which contained 
some money belonging to the state. The marshal asked whether, 
at least, he had shared the money among the unfortunate sol- 
diers who swarmed on the road, A négative being returned, 
Ney expressed his regret that the money should hâve been left 
for the enemy. On the morrow he quitted Wilna with the 
rear-guard, and, when he came to the foot of the mountain of 
Ponari, he saw a long file of treasure-wogons brought to a stand 
there. As the enemy followed us so closely, that Ney saw it 
was impossible to save them, he ordered the chests to be opened^ 
and the money to be givcn to whoever would tàke it."— -£(/. 
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Tb» catastrophe ai Ponari iras tbe moR dis- 

Igiaoefal^ aa itwaaesHytofaeseeyaiideqBalIjeasjr 
to preT€»i ii; lor theliflleoiild hare been tnned by 
ftondea* TbefinigiiMnt0wfaichweabaBdoiied,how- 
eira% wœai leaatof tomenae in amstb^ the par- 
iait of tbe Coamcka. WHle theae were IhuIV in 
ootleettog ibeirprejr, Ney, ai the head of a few han> 
dfed French anid Baranaiifly sapported thezetreai 
aa £ur aa Ere. Aa thia waa hîa laat effort, we most 
DOi onitt the description of hia method of letreat 
i which he had followed erer sinee he left Tiazma^ on 

I the drd of Norember, doring thîrtj-Beren days, 

and thirty-fleren nights. 
f Ërery day, at fire o'dock in the eTening, he 

took hia position^stopped the BnsBÎaoa, allowed bis 
•oldiera to eat and take some rest, and resomed bis 
' march at ten o'dock. Doring the wbole of the 

night, he puahed the maas of the stragglers before 
htm, hy dint of cries, of entreaties, and of blows. 
At daybrcak, which waa about seyen o'clock, he 
halted, again took position, and rested nnder arms 
and on guard nntil ten o'clock; the eneiny then 
made his appearance, and he was compeUed to 
fight until the evening, gaining as much or as little 
ground in the rear as possible. That depended 
at first on the gênerai order of march, and at a 
later period upon circumstances. 
\ ■ For a long time this rear-guard did not consist 

\ 0^ more than two thousand, then of one thousand, 
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afterward^ about five hundred, and finally of sixty 
men; and y et Berthîer, either designedly or from 
mère routine, made no change in his instructions. 
Thèse were alway49 addressed to the commander of 
a corps of thirty-five thousand men ; in them he 
cooUy detailed ail the différent positions, which 
were to be taken up and guarded until the next 
day, by divisions and régiments which no longer 
existed. And every night, when, in conséquence 
of Ney's urgent wamings, he was obliged to go 
and awake the king of Naples, and compel him to 
résume his march, he testified the same astonish- 
ment. 

In this manner did Ney support the retreat from 
Yiazma to Eve, and a few wersts beyond it. There, 
according to his usual custom, he had stopped the 
Russians, and was giving the first hours of the 
night to test, when, about ten o'clock, he and De 
Wrede perceived that they had been left alone. 
Their soldiers had deserted them, as well as their 
arms, which they saw shining and piled together 
close to their abandoned fires. 

Fortunately the intensity of the cold, which had 
just completed the discouragement of our people, 
had also benumbed their enemies. Ney overtook 
his column with some diffîculty ; it was now only 
a band of fugitives, which a handful of Cossacks 
chased before them, without attempting either to 
take or to kill them ; either from compassion, for 
one gets tired of everything in time, or that the 
enormity of our misery had terrified even the Rus- 
sians themselves, and they believed themselves 
sufficiently revenged, for many of them behaved 
generously ; or, finally, that they were satiated and 
overloaded with booty. It might also be, that in the 
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darkness they did not perceÎTe that theThadooly 
tô do with nnarmed men. 

"Winter, that terrible ally of the MoacoYÎteay 
had sold them his stasâsiamce deariy. Tlieir drâar- 
dcr purâued our diaorder. We often saw priaoneis 
who had eflcaped aérerai thnes from their froœn 
hatkds and looksL They had at first marehed in 
the middle of their strag^ii^ cohunn withoot be- 
mg noticed by it. Theie were soi&e of tbem^^wlio, 
taking advantage of a faTOfnable moment, Tentnred 
to attack the Rnsaian soldieia when separated, and 
«trip them of their prorisions, their nnîf<Hins, and 
eren their arma, with which they covered them- 
selye». Under tfais disgnise, they mrn^ed wîtb 
their conqneror»; and snch was the disoiganiaa- 
tiof), the dtapid earelesanesa, and the mimbness înto 
which their army had fallen, that thèse prisoners 
marehed for a wbole motith in the midst of them 
withont being recogniaed. The bnndred and 
twenty thonsand men of Kntnâoff's army were 
then rednced to thirty-five thonsand. Of Witt- 
genstein's fifty thonsand, scarcely fifteen thonsand 
remained. Wilson asserte, that of a reînforcement 
of ien thonsand men, sent from the interior of 
Rassia with ail the précautions which they know 
how to take against the winter, not more than 
tevénteen hundred arriyed at Wilna. But a head 
of a column was quite snfficient against our dis- 
armed soldiers« Ney attempted in rain to rally a 
few of them, and he who had hitherto been abnost 
the only one whose coifimands had been obeyed in 
the ront, was now compelled to follow it. 

He arrived along with it at Kowno, which was 
the last town of the Russian empire. Finally, on 
il H- 13th of December, after marching forty-«x 
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days under a terrible yoke, they once more came 
in sight of a friendly country. înstantly, without 
hàlting or looking behind them, tbe greater part 
plunged into, and dispersed ibernselves^ in tbe 
forests of Prussian Poland. Some tbere were, 
however, wbo, on tbeir arrivai on tbe allied bank 
of tbe Niémen, turned round ; tbere, wben tbey 
cast a look on tbat land of suffering from wbicb 
tbey were escaping, wben tbey found tbemselves 
on tbe same spot, wbence five montbs previously 
tbeir countless eagles bad taken tbeir victorious 
fligbt, it is said tbat tears flowed from tbeir eyes, 
and tbat tbey uttered exclamations of grief. 

'*' Tbistben was tbe bank wbicb tbey bad studded 
witb tbeir bayonets ! tbis tbe allied country wbicb 
bad disappeared only five montbs before, under tbe 
steps of an immense united army, and seemed to 
tbem tben to be metamorpbosed into moving bills 
and valleys of men and horses ! Tbese were tbe 
same valleys, from wbicb, under tbe rays of a 
buming sun, poured fortb tbe tbree long columns 
of dragoons and cuirassiers, resembling tbree rivers 
of glittering iron and brass. And nçw, men, arms, 
eagles, borses, tbe sun itself, and even tbis frontier 
river, wbicb tbey bad crossed replète witb ardour 
and bope, ail bave disappeared. Tbe Niémen is 
now only a long mass of fiakès of ice, caugbt and 
cbained to eacb otber by tbe increasing severity of 
tbe winter. Instead of tbe tbree Frencb bridges, 
brougbt from a distance of five bundred leagues, 
and tbrown across it witb sucb audacious prompti- 
tude, a Russian bridge is alone standing. Finally, 
in tbe room of tbese innumerable warriors, of tbeir 
four bundred tbousand comrades, wbo bad been so 
often tbeir partners in victory, and wbo bad dasbed 
forward witb sucb joy and pride into tbe territory 

VOL. II. z 
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of Riueia, the^ saw issuiiig from thèse pale and 
frozeo deflértfl, onlj a thoosand infanbry and horae- 
men still nnder arms, nine cannon, and twenty 
thousand muerable wietches covered with lags, 
with downcast looks, hoUow eyes, eaaihy and Imd 
complexions, long beards matted with the firost ; 
flome dîjBpnting in râlence the nanow passage of the 
bridge, which, in spite of their small number, was 
not snffioient to the eagemess of their flight; others 
flceîng dispersed over the asperities of the river, 
hibouring and dragging themselyes from one point 
of ice to another ; and this was the whole grand 
army ! Besides, many of thèse fagîtives were 
recruits who had jnst joined it !" 

Two kings, one prince, eîght marshals, foUowed 
hj a few omeers, gênerais on foot, dispersed, and 
without any attendants; finallj,a fewhundred men 
of the old gnar4, still armed, were its remains ; 
they alone represented it. 

Or rather, I shonld say, it still breathed corn- 
pletely and entîrely in marshal Ney. Comrades ! 
allies ! enemîes ! hère I invoke your testimony : let 
us pay the hotpage which is due to the memory of 
an unfortunate hero : the facts will be suffîcient. 

AU were flying, and Murât himself, traversing 
Kowno as he had done Wilna, ^rst gave, and then 
withdrew the order to rally at Tilsit, and subse* 
quently fixed upon Gumbinnen. Ney then entered 
Kowno, accompanied only by his aides-de-camp, 
for ail besides had given way, or fallen around him. 
From the time of his leaving Viazma, this was the 
fourth rear-guard which had been wom out and 
melted in his hands. But winter and famine, still 
more than the Russians, had destroyed them. 
For the fourth ttme he remained alone before the 
enemy, and, still unshaken, he sought for a fifth 
rear-guard. 



AtKowno the manhalfonnd a cotnpanyof artU- 
Iery,three hnndredGermam soldiers who forraed it» 
garrison, and Général Marchand witli four bundred 
men ; of thèse he took th« command. He fint 
walked over tbe town to reconnoitre its poeitton, 
and to rally Bome additionnl forces, but he found 
onlyeome sick andwounded, who were endeavour- 
ing, in tears, to follow our retreat, For^the eîshth 
timo since we left Moecow, we Tvere obligea to 
abandon thèse en motte m thoir hospitala, as they 
had been abandoned amgly along the wbole march, 
on ail our fields of battle, and at ail our bivouacs. 

Seveial thonaand soldiers covered the matket* 
place and the neighbouring atreets ; but they wet6 
laid ont atiff before the liquor-ebops wbich they had 
broken open, and 'where they draok tbe cup of 
deatb, from whicb they fancied they were to inhale 
fregb life. Tbeae were the only auoDoura wbich 
Mnrat bad left bim ; Ney found bimeelf left alone 
' in Rusaia, witb aeven hundred foreign recmîts. 
At Kowno, as it had been after tbe disastera of 
Viazma, of Sniolenak, of the Berezino, and of 
Wilna, it was to him that the honour of our arma 
and »11 tbe péril of tbe hist steps of our retreat 



On tlie 14tb, at day-break, the Rnssians com- 
inenced tbeir attaok. One of tbeir oolumna maida 
a baaty aflvance from the Wilna road, wbils anotbei 
crosse tbe Niémen on the ico abovo tbe town, 
landed on the Prusaian territory, and, proud of 
being the first to cross its frontîer, marohed to tha 
bridge of Kowno, to elose that outlet upon Ney, 
and completely eut ofF bis retreat. 

Tbe firet firing was heard at tbe Wilna gâte ; 
Ney ran tbither, with a. Tiewto drive away PlatoSTs 
artillerywithhisown; buthefoundhiscannonhad 
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been alreadjr spiked, and thai hîs sailBerymiaï had 
iSed ! Enraged, he darted forward, and elevating^ 
hia aword/ would hâve kilkd the office who oom- 
manded them, had it not been for hîs'aide-de-camp, 
who warded off the blow, and enabled this misér- 
able fellow to make hisescape. 

Ney then sammoned hîa iiàantiy, bat only one of 
the two feeble battalioDS ofwhichit was compoeed 
had taken up anns ; it consisted of the thiee hnn- 
dred Germans of the garrison. He drew them up, 
enconraged them, and as the enemy was approach- 
ingy was just about to give them the oidor to fire, 
when a Bussian cannon-baU, grazing the palisade, 
came and broke the thigh of their commanding 
officer. He fell, and without the least hésitation, 
ônding that his wound was mortal, he 000II7 drew 
out his pistols and blew out his brains before his 
troop. Terrified at this act of despair, his soldiers 
became completelj scared ; ail of them at once 
threw down their arms and fled in disorder. 

Ney, abandoned hy ail, neither deserted himself 
nor his post. After vain efforts to detain thèse 
fugitives, he coUected their muskets^ which were 
stul loaded, beoame once more a common soldier, 
and withr onlj four others, kept facing,thou8ands oi 
the Russians. His audacity stopped them ; it made 
some of his artillerymen ashamed, who imitated 
their marshal ; it gave tîme to his aide-de-camp 
Heymès, and to General Gérard, to embody thirty 
soldiers, bring forward twa or three light pièces, 
and to gênerais Ledru and Marchand to coUect the 
only battalion which remained. 
i But at that moment the second attack of the 
Russians commenced on the other side of the Nié- 
men, and near the bridge of Kowno ; it was then 
half-past two o'clock. Sîey sent Ledru, Marchand, 
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and their four hundred men forward, to retake and 
secure that passage. As to himself, without giving 
way, or dîsquietîng himself farther, asto what was 
passing in his rear, he kept on fighting at the head 
of his. thirty men, and maintained himself until 
night at the Wilna gâte. He then traversed the 
town and ciossed the Niémen, constantly fighting, 
retreating, but never flying, marching after ail the 
others, supporting to the last moment the honour 
of our arms, and for the hundredth time duringthe 
last forty days and forty nights, puttinghis lifeand 
liberty in jeopardy to save a few more Frenchmen, 
Finally, he was the last of the grand army who 
quitted that fatal Russia ; exhibiting to the Vorld 
the impotence of fortune against great courage, and 
proving that with heroes every thing tums to 
glory, even the greatest disasters. 

It was eight o'clock at night when he reached 
the allied bank. Then it was, thât seeing the com- 
pletion of the catastrophe. Marchand repulsed to 
the entrance of the bridge, and the road of Wilko- 
wisky, which Murât had taken, oompletely covered 
with the enemy's troops, he darted oflF to the right, 
plunged into the woods, and disappeared. 



CHAPTER V. 

First Symptôme of MuYat's Défection — Arrivai at Konigsbcrg. 

When Murât reached Gumbinnen, hè was ex- 
ceedingly surprised to find Ney already there, and 
to find, that since it had left Kowno, the army was 
marching without a rear-guard. Fortunately the 
pursuit of the Russians, after they had reconquered 
their own territory,became slackened. They seeiUed 
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to hesitate on the Prussian frohtier, not knowing 
whether they sh^uld enter it as allies or as enemies. 
Murât took advantage of their uncertainty, to hait 
a few days at Gumbinnen^ and to direct the re- 
mains of the différent corps to the towna on the 
borders of the Yistula. 

Previous to this dislocation of the army, he as- 
sembled the commanders of it. I know not what 
evil genins it was that inspired him at this council. 
One woiild fain belieye that it was the embarrass- 
ment he felt before thèse warriors for his precipitate 
âight, and spite against the emperor, who had left 
him with the responsibility of it : or it might be 
shame at appearing again, vanquished in the midst 
of the nations whom our viotories had moat op- 
pressed ; but as his language bore a much more 
mischievouscharacter, which his subséquent actions 
did not belie, and as they were the first symptoms 
of his défection, history must not pass over them 
in silence. 

This warrior, who had been elevated to the 
throne solely by the right of victory, now retumed 
discomfited. From the first step he took upon 
yanquished territory, he fancied he felt it every- 
|, where trembling under his feet, and that his crown 

was tottering on his head. A thousaud times dur- 
ing the campaign, he had exposed himself to the 
greatest dangers; but he, who as a king,had shown 
as little fear of death as the meanest soldier of the 
van-guard, could not bear the appréhension of 
living without a crown. Behold him then, in the 
midst of the commanders, whom his brother had 
placed under his direction, accusing that brother's 
ambition which he had shared, in order to free 
j: f himself from the responsibility which its gratifi- 

i cation had involved. 

...Il 
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He exclaimed, ^Hhat it was no longer possible to 
serve such a inadman ! that there was no safety in 
supporting his cause ; that no monarch in Europe 
could no w place auy reliance on bis word, or in tbe 
treaties concluded with bini. He bimself was in 
despair for baving rejected tbe propositions of tbe 
Englisb ; bad it not been for tbat, be would still be 
a great monarcb, sucb as tbe eniperor of Austria 
and tbe king of Prussia." 

Davoust abruptly eut bim sbort. " Tbe king of 
Prussia, tbe emperor of Austria," said be to bim^ 
'^ are monarcbs by tbe grâce of God, of time, and 
tbe custom of nations. But as to you, you are only 
a king by tbe grâce of Napoléon, and of tbe blood 
of Frencbmen ; you cannot renaain so but tbrougb 
N apoleon, and by continuing united to France. You 
are blinded by tbe blackest ingratitude ! " And 
be declared. to bim tbat be would immediately 
denounce bis treacbery to bis emperor ; tbe otber 
marshals remained silent. Tbeymade allô wance for 
tbe violence of tbe king's grief, and attributed 
solely to bis inconsiderate beat tbe expressions 
wbicb tbe batred and suspicions cbaracter of Da- 
voust bad but too clearly comprebended. 

Murât was put entirely out of countenance ; be 
felt bimself guilty. Tbus was stifled tbe first spark 
of treacbery, wbicb at a later period was destined 
to ruin France. It is witb regret tbat bistory com- 
mémorâtes it, as repentance and misfortune bave ^ 
atoned for tbe crime. / , 

We were soon obliged to carry our bumiliation to 
Konigsberg. Tbe grand army, wbicb, during tbe ^ 

last twenty years, bad sbown itself successively 
triumpbant in ail tbe capitals of Europe, now, for 
tbe first time, re-appeared mutilated, disarmed, and 
fugitive, in one of those wbicb bad been most bumi-> 
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free ; the friend was eîther compelled to désert hîs 
expiring friend, the brother hîs brother, or to drag 
them in that state to Elbtng. The insurrection was 
only alarming as a syraptom ; it was put down ; 
but the intelligence transmitted hj Macdonald was 
décisive. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Marshal Macdonald's Retreat from Riga — Détails of the Défec- 
tion of the Prussian Army under Yorck. 

On the side where that maftshal commanded, the 
whole of the war had been only a rapid march from 
Tilsit to Mittau, a display of force from thé mouth 
of the Aa to Diinaburg, and finally, a long défen- 
sive position in front of Riga ; the composition of 
that army being almost entirely Prussian, its 
position and Napoleon's orders so willed it. 

It was a pièce of great daring in the emperor 
to entrust his left wing, as well as his right and 
his retreat, to Prussians and Austrians. It was ob- 
served, that at the same time he had dispersed the 
Pôles throughout the whole army ; many persons 
thought that it would hâve been préférable to col- 
lect in one point the zeal of the latter, and to hâve 
divided the hatred of the former. But we every- 
where required natives as interpreters, scouts, or 
guides, and felt the value of their audacious ardour 
on the true points of attack. As to the Prussians 
and Austrians, it is probable that they would not 
hâve allowed themselves to be dispersed. On the 
left, Macdonald, with seven thousand Bavarians, 
"^estphalians, and, Pôles, mixed with twenty-two 
thousand Prussians, appeared sufficient to answer 
for the latter, as well as for the Russians. 






I 
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In the adyance march, there had been at first 
nothing to do, but to drive the Russian posts before 
them, and to carry off some magazines. After- 
wards there were a few skirmishes between the Aa 
and Riga. The Prussians, after a rather warm 
affair, tookEckau from the Russian gênerai Lewis ; 
after which both sides remained quiet for twenty - 
days. Macdonald employed that time in taking 
possession df Diinaburg, and in getting the heavy 
artillery brought to Mittau, which was necessary 
for the siège of Riga. 

On the intelligence of his approach on the 23rd 
of August, the commander-in-chief at Riga made 
ail his troops march out of the place in three 
columns. The two weakest were to make two false 
attacks ; the first by proceeding along the coast of 
the Baltic sea, and the second direotly on Mittau ; 
the third, which was the strongest, and commanded 
by Lewis, was at the same time to retake Eckau, 
drive back the Prussians as far as the Aa, cross 
that river, and either capture or destroy the park 
of' artillery. 

The plan succeeded as far as beyond the Aa, 
when Grawert, supportedlatterly byKleist, repulsed 
Lewis, and following the Russians closely as far as 
Eckau, defeated them there entirely. Lewis fled 
in disorder as far as the Dwina, which he re-crossed 
by fording it, leaving behind a great number of 
prisoners. 

Thus far Macdonald was satisfied. It is even 
said, that at Smolensk Napoléon thought of élevât- 
ing Yorck to the dîgnity of a marshal of the em- 
pire, at the same time that at Yienna he caused 
Schwartzenberg to be named field-marshal. The 
jclaims of thèse two commanders "to the honour 
were by no means equal. 
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In both wings, disagreeable symptoms were 
manifested ; with the Âustrians, it was among the 
ofl&cers that they were fermeniing ; their gênerai 
kept them firm in their alliance with us ; he even 
apprised us of their bad disposition, and pointed 
eut the means of preventing the contagion from 
spreading among the other allied troops which 
were mixed with his. 

The case was quite the contrary with our left 
wing; the Prussian armymarchedwithout the least 
after-thought, at the very tîme that its gênerai was 
conspiring against us. On the right wing, there- 
fore, during the time of combat, it was the leader 
who drew his troops after him in spite of them- 
selves ; while, on the left wing, the troops pushed 
forward their commander, almost in spite of himself. 

Among the latter, the officers, the soldiers, and 
Grawert himself, a loyal old warrior, who had no 
political feelings, entered frankly into the war. 
They fought like lions on ail occasions when their 
commander left them at liberty to do so ; they ex- 
pressed themselves anxious to wash out, in the eyes 
of the French, the shame of their defeat in 1806, 
to reconquer our esteem, to vanquish in the présence 
of their conquerors, to prove that their defeat was 
only attributable to their govemment, and that they 
were worthy of a better fate. 

Yorck had higher views. He belonged to the 
Society of ihe Friends of Virtue^ whose principle 
was hatred of the French, and whose object was 
their complète expulsion from Germany. But Napo- 
léon was still victorious, and the Prussian afraid to 
commit himself. Besides, the justice, the mildness, 
and the military réputation of Macdonald had corn- 
pletely gained the affection of his troops. They 
said ^< they had never been so happy as when under 
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ihe coimnand of a Frencfaman." In fact, as thcy 
were tmited wHh the coiiqnerors, and shared the 
rîghta of conqnest wîth them, they had allowed 
ihemselyes to be sednced hj ihe all-powerfol at- 
iraetion of beîng on the side of the Tictor. 

Everything coatribnted to it. Their admînîs- 
I tration was wrected by an intendant and agents 

A taken from their own army. They lived in abnnd- 

|| anoe« It was on that yery point, however, that 

; ^ the qnarrel between Macdonald and Yorck began, 

• i and that the hatied of the latter fonnd an opening 

^, I to diffiise itself. 

f ! ^ First of ail, some complaints were made in the 

' I country against their administration. Shortly after, 

{ ! a French adminîstrator arriyed, and either from 

{ '. rivalry or a spirit of justice, he accused the Prus- 

' ' sian intendant of exhausting the country by enor- 

• mous réquisitions of cattle. ^^ He sent them," it 

was said, ^^ into Prussia, which had been exhausted 
I ' by our passage ; the army was deprived of thero, 

[ and a dearth would very soon be felt in it," By 

his account, Yorck was perfectly aware of the 

I manœuvre. Macdonald believed the accusation, 

j dismissed the accused person, and confided the 

administration to the accuser : Yorck, filled with 
spite, from that moment thought of nothiug but 
, . rovcnge. 

. Napoléon was then at Moscow. Thé Prussian 

was on the watch ; he joyfully foresaw the conse- 
I quonces of that rash enterprise, and it appears as if 

ho yielded to the teroptation of taking advantage of 
it, and of getting the start of fortune. On the 29th 
of September, the Russian gênerai learned that 
)!] Yorck had recovered Mittau ; and either from 

r| havinff received reinforcements, (two divisions had 

actuafly just arrived from Finland,) or from confi- 
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dence of another kind, he'adventured himself as far 
as that city, which he retook, and was preparîug 
to push his adyantage. The grand park of the 
besiegers' artillery was about to be carried off ; 
Yorck, if we are to believe those who were wit* 
nesses, had exposed it, he remained motionless-^ 
he betrayed it. 

It is said that the chief of his staff felt indignant 
at this treachery ; we are assured that he repre- 
sented to his gênerai in the warmest terms, that he 
would ruin himself, and destroy the honour of the 
Prussian arms ; and that, finally, Yorck, moved by 
his représentations, allowed Kleist to put himself in 
movement. Hisapproachwasquite sufficient. But 
on this occasion, althoughthere was a regularbattle, 
there were scarcely four hundred men put hors du 
combat on both sides. As soon as this petty war- 
fare was over, each army tranquilly resumed its 
former quarters. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Manhal Macdonald^s Retreat from Riga — Détails of the Défec- 
tion of the Prussiao army under Yorck. 

On the receipt of this intelligence, Macdonald 
became uneasy, and very much incensed ; he hur- 
ried from his right ^ng, where perhaps he had 
remained too long at a distance from the Prussians. 
The surprise of Mittau, the danger which his park 
of artillery had run of being captured, Yorck's 
obstinacy in refusing to pursue the enemy, and the 
secret détails which reached him from the interior 
of Yorck's head quarters, were ail sufficiently 
alarming. But the more ground there was for 
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suspicion, the more it was necessary to dissemble ; 
for as the Prussian anny was entiiely gniltless of 
the designs of its leader, and had fought readily, 
and as the enemy had given way, appearances 
had been preserved, and it would haye been wise 
policy in Macdonald if ho had appeared satis* 
lied. 

He did quite the contrary. His quick disposi- 
tion, or his loyalty, were unable to dissemble ; he 
broke out into reproaches against the Prussian 
gênerai, at the yery moment wnen his troops, satis- 
fied with their victory, were only looking for praise 
and rewards. Yorck artfully contrived to make 
hissoldiers, whose expectations had beenfrustrated, 
participators in the disgust of a humiliation which 
had been reserved solely for himself. 

We find in Macdonald's letters the real causes 
. of his dîssatisfaction. He wrote to Yorck, ** that 
it was shameful that his posts should be continually 
attacked, and that in return he had never once ha- 
rassed the enemy ; that ever since he had been in 
sîght of them, he had donc no more than repel 
attacks, and in no one instance had ever acted on 
the offensive, although his officers and troops were 
filled with the best dispositions." This last remark 
was very true, for in gênerai it was remafkable to 
see the ardour of ail thèse Germans for a cause 
completely foreign to them, and which might to 
them even appear hostile. 

They ail rivalled each other in eagemess to rush 
into the midst of danger, in order to acquire the 
estecm of the grand army, and a eulogium from 
Napoléon. Their princes preferred the plain silver 
star of French honour to their richest orders. At 
that time thé genius of Napoléon still appeared to 
hâve dazzled orsubdued everyone. Equally muni- 
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ficent to reward, as prompt and terrible to punisli, 
he appeared like one of those great centres of 
nature, tke dispenser of ail good. In many of the 
Germans, there was united witb tliis feeling that of 
a respectful admiration for a life which was so 
completely stamped with the marvellous, which 
so much affects them. 

But their admiration was a conséquence of vie- 
tory, and our fatal retreat had already commenced ; 
already, from the north to the south of EuTope,4;he 
Russian cries of vengeance replied to those of Spain. 
They crossed and echoed each other in the coun- 
tries of Germany which still rcmaîned under the 
yoke ; thèse two great fires, lighted up at the two 
extremities of Europe, were gradually extending 
towards its centre, where they were like the dawn 
of a new day ; they covered sparks which were 
fanned by hearts burning with patriotic hatred, and 
exalted to fanaticism by mystic rites. Gradually, 
as our disaster approached to Germany, there was 
heard rising from her bosom an indistinct rumour, 
a gênerai but still trembling, uncertain and con- 
fused murmur. 

The students of the universities, bred up with 
ideas of indep,endence, inspired by their ancient 
constitutions, which secure them so many privi- 
lèges, fuU of exalted recollections of the ancient 
and chivalrous glory of Germany, and for her sake 
jealous of ail fpreign glory, had always been our 
enemies. Total strangers to ail political calcula- 
tions, they had ne ver bent them sel ves under our 
victory. Since it had become pale, a similar spirit 
had caught the politicians, and even the military. 
The association of the Fr tends of Virtue gave 
thîs insurrection the appearance qf an extensive 
plot ; some chiefs did certainly conspire, but there 
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was no conspîracj ; it was a spontaneons more- 
meDt, a common and nnirersal sensation. 

Alexander skilfnlly increaséd this disposition by 
fais proclamations, by fais addresses to the Grer- 
mans, and hj the distinction whichhemade in the 
treatment of their prisoners. As to the monarchs 
of Europe, he and Bemadotte were as yet the only 
ones who marched at the head of thôr people. Ail 
the others, restrained by policy or feelings of 
hononr, allowed theinselves to be anticipated by 
their subjects. 

This infection evenpenetrated to the grand anny ; 
aftcr the passage of the Berezîna, Napoléon had 
been informed of it. Communications had been 
observed to be going on betweenthe Bayarian, 
Saxon, and Austnan gênerais. On the left, Yorck's 
bad disposition increaséd, and communicated itself 
to a part of his troops ; ail the enemîes of France 
had united, and Macdonald was astonished at hav- 
ing to repel the perfidious insinuations of an aide- 
de-camp of Moreau. The impression made by our 
victories was still, however, so deep in ail the Ger- 
mans, they had been so powerfuUy kept under, 
tliat they req'uired a considérable time to rouse 
themselves. 

On the lÔth of November, Macdonald, seeîng 
that the left of ,the Russian line had extended itself 
too far from Riga, between him and the Dwina, 
made some feigned attacks on their whole front, 
and pushed a real one against their centre, which 
he broke through rapidly as far as the river, near 
Dahlenkirchen. The whole Icffc of the Rûssians, 
Lewis, and five thousand men, found themselves 
eut off from their retreat, and thrown back on the 
Dwina. Lewis vainly sought for an outlet ; he 
found his enemy eveiy wherc, and lost at first two 
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battalions and a squadron. He would bave infalli- 
bly been taken witb bis wbole force, bad he been 
pressed doser, but he was allowed sufficient space 
and time to take breatb; as the cold increased, 
and the country offered no means of escape, he 
ventured to trust himself to the weak ice wbich 
bad begun to cover the river. He made bis troops 
lay a bed of straw and boards over ît, inthat man- 
ner crossed the Dwina at two points between 
Friedrich stadt açd Lindau, and re-entered Riga 
at the very moment bis comrades bad begun to 
despair of bis préservation. 

The day after tbis engagement, Maodonald was 
informed of the retreat of Napoléon on Smolensk, 
but not of the disorganisation of the army. A few 
days after, some sinister reports brought him the 
news of the capture of Minsk. He began to be 
alarmed, when, on the 4th of December, a letter 
from Maret,magni{ying the victory of the Bereztna, 
announced to him the capture of nine thousand 
^j^ussians, nine standards, and twelve cannon. The 
aUJLmiral, according to tbis letter, was reduced to 
thirteen thousand men. 

On the 3rd of December the Russians were 
again repulsed in one of their sallies from Riga, by 
the Prussians. Yorck, either from prudence or 
conscience, restrained himself. Macdonald bad 
become reconciled to him. On the 1 9th of Decem- 
ber, fourteen days after the departure of Napoléon, 
eight days after the capture of Wilna by Kutusoff, 
in short when Macdonald commenced bis retreat, 
the Prussian army was still faithful. 
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the middle, and the one seemed to be a guarantee 
to him for. the other. 

At firet everything went on weil, althougli the 
danger was every where, in the front, in the rear, 
and on the flanks; for the grand army of KutusofF 
had already pushed forward three van-guards, on 
the retreat of the Duke of Tarentum. Maodonald 
encountered the first at Kelm, the second at Pik- 
lupenen, and the third at Tilsit. The zeal of the 
black hussars and the Prussian drageons appeared 
to increase. The Russian hussars of Ysum were 
sabred and overthrown at Kelm. ^On the 27 th of 
December,at the close of a ten hours' march, thèse 
Prussiana came in sight of Piklupenen, and the 
Russian brigade of Laskow ; without stopping to 
take breath, they charged, threw it into disorder, 
and eut off two of its battalions ; next day they 
retook Tilsit from the Russian commander Tet^ 
tenbom. 

. A letter from Berthier, dated at Antonowo, on 
14th of December, reached Macdonald several 
days before, ia which he .was informed that the 
army no longer existed, and that it was necessary 
that he should arrive speedily on the Pregel, in 
order to cover Konigsberg, and to be able to re- 
treat upon Elbing and Marienberg. This news the 
marshal eoncealed from the Prussians. Hitherto 
the cold and the forced marches had produced no 
' complaints from them ; there was no symptom of 
discontent exhibited by thèse allies ; brandy and 
provisions were not déficient* 

But on the28th,when Qeneral Bachelu extended 
to the right, towards Regnitz, in order to drive 
away the Russians, who had taken refuge there^ 
after their expulsion from Tilsit, the Prussian 
officers began to complain that their troops were 

A a2 
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order ; be wisbed to exécute it immediately, but 
tbe Prusdian colonels refused ; and they covered 
tbeir refusai under différent prétests. ^^ Tbe 
roads," tbey said, ** were not passable. Tbey were 
not accustomed to make tbeir men marcb in sucb 
dreadful weathes, and at so laie an bour ! Tbey 
were responsible to tbeir king for tbeir régiments." 
Tbe Frencb gênerai was astonisbed, commanded 
tbem to be silent, and ordered tbem to obey ; bis 
firroness sabdued tbem, tbey obeyed^ but slowly. 
A Russian gênerai bad stolen into tbeir ranks, and 
urged tbem to deliver up tbis Frencbman,who was 
alone in tbe midst of tbose wbo commanded tbem ; 
but tbe Prussians, althougb fully prepared to 
abandon Bacbelu, could not résolve to betray bim : 
at last tbey begaa tbeir marcb. 

At Regnitz, at eigbt o'clock at nigbt, tbey bad 
refused to mount tbeir borses ; at Tilsit, wb^re 
tbey arrived at two in tbe moming, tbey refused 
to alight from tbem. At five o'clock in tbe mom- 
ing, bowever, tbey bad ail gone to tbeir quarters, 
and as order appeared to be restored among tbeui, 
tlie gênerai went to take some rest. Sut tbe 
obédience bad been entirely feigned, for no sooner 
did tbe Prussians find tbemselves miobserved, tban 
tbey resumed tbeir arms, went out witb Ma'ssen- 
bach at tbeir bead, and escaped from Tilsit in 
silence, and by favour of tbe nigbt. Tbe first dawu 
of tbe last day of tbe year 1812 informed Mac- 
donald tbat tbe Prussian army bad deserted bim. 

It was Yorck wbo, instead of rejoining bim, 
deprived bim of Massonbacb, wbom be bad just 
recalled. His own défection, wbicb bad corn- 
menced on tbe 26tb of December, was just con- 
summated. On tbe dOtb of December a convention 
between Yorck and tbe Russian gênerai Diebitscb 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Maishal Macdonald*s Retreat from Riga — Détails of the Défec- 
tion of the Prussian Army under Yorck. 

Thus commenced the défection of our allies. I 
shall net venture to set myself up as a judge of the 
morality of this event ; posterity will décide upon 
it. As a contemporaneous historian, however, I 
conceive myself bouud not only to state the facts, 
but also the impression they hâve left, and such as 
.it still remains, in the minds of the principal leaders 
of the two corps of the allied army, either as actors 
or sufferers. 

The Prussians only waited for an opportunity 
to break our alliance^ which was forced upon them; 
when the moment arrived, they embraced it. Not 
only, however, did they refuse to betray Macdonald, 
but they did not even wish to quit him, until tKey 
had, as it may be said, drawn him out of Russia, 
and placed him in safety. On bis side, when Mac- 
donald became sensible that he was abandoned, but 
without having positive proofs of it, he obstinately 
remained at Tilsit, at the mercy of the Prussians, 
sooner than give them a motive of défection, by 
too speedy a retreat. 

The Prussians did not abuse this noble conduct. 
There was défection ontheirpart,butno treachery; 
which in this âge, and after the evils they had 
endured, may stiU appear meritorious ; they did 
not join themselves with the Russians. When they 
arrived on their own frontier, they could not resigh 
themselves to aidiheir conqueror in defending their 
native soil against thoso who came in the character 
of their deliverers, and who were so ; they became 
neutral, and this was not, I repeat, until Macdonald, 
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the présence of Augereau and some French troops 
at Berlin. 

Frederick, however, was perfectly aware of the 
annihilation of our army. At Smorgoni, Narbonne 
refused to accept the mission to that monarch^until 
Napoléon gave him authority to make the most 
unreserved communication. He, Augereau, and 
several others, hâve declared that Frederick was not 
merely restrained byhis pbsition in the midst of the 
reraains of the grand army, and by the dread of 
Napoleon's reappearance at the head of a fresh one, 
but also by bis plighted faith ; for everything is of 
a mixed character in the moral as well as the phy-< 
sical world, and even in the most trifling of our 
actions there is a variety of différent motives. But 
finally, bis good faith yielded to neoessity, and bis 
dread to a greater dread. He saw himself, it was 
said, threatened with a species of forfeiture by his 
people and by our enemies. 

It should be remarked that the Prussian nation, 
which drew its sovereign toward Yorck, only ven- 
tured to rise successively, as the Russiaus came in 
sight, and by degrees, as our feeble remains quitted 
their territory. A single fact which took place 
during the retreat, will paint the dispositions of the 
people, and show how much, notwithstanding the 
hatred they bore us, they were curbed under the 
ascendency of our victories. 

When Davoust was recalled to France, he passed, 
with only two attendants, through the town of 
X * * *. The Russians were daily expected there ; 
its population were incensed at the sight of thèse 
last Frenchmen. Murmurs, mutual excitations, and 
finally outcries, rapidly succeeded each other ; the 
most violent speedily surrounded the carriage of the 
marshal, and were already about to unhamess the 
horses, when Davoust made his appearance, rushed 
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bu» \fMaà ïm carnage, and made bis acrvamfts 
ImUo him to ii. Frigliteoed ai thk actkmy ihe 
p(9r/ple iiopped alwirt^ amed with motionleaB eoo- 
•leniatioii, and thea qoietly and aOenftly opened a 
paatage for tbe mai»hal, who paased throogh tbe 
midrt et tbeni, canyiog off ïûb pmmer. 
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Cmtàuei of Sebwirtzeoberg md Defeetsoa of tlie Anstriana — 
Airt/eitU»§ eommïttêd on tbe Freôch Prifonen at Wiliu and 

In thU «adden mamier did our left wing ML On 
our rîtfht wing, on ihe aide of ihe Austrîans, whom 
fl wofl-ceniented alliance retained, a phlegmatic 
périple, govomed deapotically hy a uniied aristo- 
crac V9 thore waa no sudden explosion to be appre- 
henaed« This wing detacbed îtself from os insen- 
aiblv, and with the formalities required hy lis 
political position. 

On ihe lOth of December, Scbwartzenber^ was 
at Blonim, presonting successively van-guards to- 
wards Minsk, Novogrodeck, and Bielitza. He was 
still persuadod that the Russians were beaten and 
floeing beforo Napoléon, when he was informedat 
the same moment of the emperor's departure, and 
of the destruction of the grand army, but in so 
vague a manner that he was for some time without 
any direction. 

In his embarrassment, he addressed himself to 
the Fronoh ambassador at Warsaw. The anawer 
of that minister authorised him ^' not to sacrifice 
anothor man.*' In conséquence, he retreated on 
tho Uth of Docember from Slonim to wards Bialy- 
stook. The instructions which reached him firom 
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Murât in the middle of thîs movement were con- 
formable to it. 

About the 21st of December, an order from 
Alexander suspended hoetilities on that point, and 
as the interest of the Riissians agreed with that of 
the Austrians, there was very soon a mutual under- 
standing. A moveable armistice, which was ap- 
proYed by Murât, was immediately concluded. 
The Russian gênerai and Schwartzenberg were to 
manœuvre on each other, the Russian on the offen- 
sive, and the Austrian on the défensive, but with- 
out coming to blows. 

Régnier s corps, now reduced to ten thousand 
men, was not included in the arrangement ; but 
Schwartzenberg, while he yielded to circumstances, 
persevered in bis loyalty. He regularly gave an 
account of everything to the commander of the 
army ; he covered the whole front of the French 
line with his Austrian troops, and preserved it. 
This prince was not at ail complaisant towards the 
enemy ; he believed him not upon bis bare word ; 
at every position he was about to yield, he would 
actually satisfy himself with his own eyes, that ho 
only yielded it to a superior force, ready to combat 
him. In this manner he arrived upon the Bug 
and the Narew, from Nur to Ostrolenka, where the 
war terminated. 

He was in this manner covering "Warsaw, when, 
on the 22nd of January, he received instructions 
from his govemment to abandon the grand-duchy, 
to separate his retreat from that of Régnier, and 
re-enter Gallicia. To thèse instructions he only 
yielded a tardy obédience : he resisted the pressing 
solicitations and threatening manœuvres of Milo- 
radowitch until the 25th of January : even then, 
he effected his retreat upon Warsaw so slowly, that 
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hospital which contained several hundred sick was 
set fire to ; and tbey accused the inhabitants of 
committing thèse horrid deeds. 

On another side, at Wilua, more than sîxteen 
thousand of our prisoners had ah*eady perished. 
The convent of St. Basil contained the greatest 
number ; from the 1 Oth to the 2drd of December 
they had only received some biscuits ; but not a 
stick of wood nor a drop of water had been given 
them. The snow collected in the courts, which' 
were covered with dead bodies, quenched the bum- 
ing thirst of the survivors. They threw out of 
the Windows such of the dead bodies as could not 
be kept in the passages, on the staircases, or among 
the heaps of corpses which were collected in ail 
the apartments. The additional prisoners that 
were every moment discovered, were thrown into 
this horrible place. 

The arrivai of the emperor Alexander and his 
brother at last put a stop to thèse abominations. 
They had lasted for thirteen days, and if a few 
hundreds escaped out of the twenty thousand of 
our unfortunate comrades who were made prisoners, 
it was to thèse two princes they owed their préser- 
vation. But a most violent épidémie had already 
arisen from the poisonous exhalations of so many 
corpses ; it passed from the vanquished to the vie- 
tors, and fully avenged us. The Russians, how- 
ever, were living in plenty ; our magazines at 
Smorgoni and Wilna had not been destroyed, and 
they must hâve found besides immense quantities 
of provisions in the pursuit of our routed army. 

But Wittgenstein, who had been detached to 
attack Macdonald, descended the Niémen ; Tchit- 
chakoff and PlatofFpursued Murât towards Ko wno, 
Wilkowiski, and Insterburg; shortly after, the ad- 
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Yistula had been completely illusoiy; the old guard 
had not altogether inore> than five hundred effec- 
tive men ; the young guard, scarcely any ; the first 
corps, eighteen huncUed ; the second, one thousand; 
the third, sixteen hundred ; the fourth, seventeen 
hundred ; added to which, most of thèse soldiers, 
the remams of six hundred thousand men, could 
scarcely handle their arms*. 

In this state of impotence, with the two wings 
of the army already detached from us, Austria and 
Prussia failing us together, Poland became a snare 
which might close around us. On the other hand. 
Napoléon, who never consented to any cession, was 
anxious that Dantzic should be defended ; it be- 
came necessary, therefore, to throw into it ail that 
oould keep the field. 

Besides, if the truth must be told, when Murât 
talked at Elbin? of reconstituting the army, and 
was even dreammg of victories, he found that most 
of the commanders were themselves wom ont and 
disgusted. Misfortune, which leads to fear every- 
thing, and to believe readily ail that one fears, had 
penetrated into their hearts. Several of them were 
already uneasy about their rank and their grades, 
about the estâtes which they had acquired in the 
conquered countries, and the greater part only 
sighed to recross the Rhine. 

As to the recruîts who arrived, they were a mix- 
ture of men from several of the G^rman nations. In 
order to join us, they had passsed through the Prus- 
sian states, from whence arose the exhalation of so 
much hatred. As they approached, they encoun- 
tered our discouragement and our long train of dis- 
order ; when they entered into Une, far from being 
put into companies with, and supported by old sol- 

* M. de Segur has oniitted the 5th corps (which consisted o^ 
20,000 men), and the 6th, 7th, 9tb^ and IQlh.-^Ed. 
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Besides, it was still the same ambition under dif- 
férent forms, and always entering completely into 
each of them ; for such are passionate characters. 
At that moment his jealousy of his authority 
triumphed over his love of glory ; it made him 
proceed rapidly to Posen, where, shortly after his 
arrivai, he disappeared, and abandoned us. 

This défection took place on the 16th of January, 
twenty-three days before Schwartzenberg detached 
himself from the French army, of which prince 
Eugène took the command. 

Alexander arrested the march of his troops at 
Kalisch*. There the violent and continued war, 
which had foUowed us ail the way from Moscow, 
slackened ; it became only, until the spring, a war 
of fits, slow and intermittent. The strength of the 
evil appeared to be exhausted ; but it was merely 
that of the com bâtants ; a still greater struggle was 
preparing, and this hait was not a time allowed to 
make peace, but merely given to the préméditation 
of slaughter. 



CHAPTER XII, 
Conclusion. 

Thus did the star of the North triumph over 
that of Napoléon. Is it then the fate of the South 
to be vanquished by the North ? Gannot that sub- 
due it in its tum ? Is it against nature that that 

* The lo8s Bustained by the RusBÎans, in this winter cam* 
paign, was iuferior only to that of the French. At the battle 
of Krasnoi, Kutusoff had 100,000 men under at'ms; by the 
time that he arrived at Wilna they had dwindied to 35,000. 
Some coropanies had not a single man, and a great number of 
battalions could not muater more than 50 men.— £</. 
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middle âges is possible, war having become so soi- 
entific, that mînd prédominâtes in ît, so that suc- 
cess in it requires a degree of instruction, which 
nations that still remaîn barbarous can only acquire 
by civilisation. 

But, in hastening the civilisation of thèse Nor- 
mans, Europe bas probably hastened the epoch of 
their next invasion. For let no one believe that 
their pompons cities, their exotic and forced luxury, 
will be able to retain them ; that by polishing them, 
they will be kept stationary, or rendered less for- 
midable. The luxury and effeminacy which are 
enjoyed in spite of a barbarous climate can only be 
the privilège of a few.^ The masses, which are 
incessantly increasing by an administration becom- 
ing gradually more enlightened, will continue suf- 
ferers by their climate, barbarous like that, aud 
always more and more envions ; and the invasion 
of the south by the north, recommenced by Cathe- 
rine II., will continue^ 

Who is there that eau fancy that the great 
struffgle between the North and the South is at an 
end ? Is it not, in its full grandeur, the war of 
privation against enjo)Tnent, the etemal war of the 
poor against the rich, that which deyours the inte- 
rior of every empire ? 

Comrades, whateverwas the motive of our expé- 
dition, this was the point which made it of import- 
ance to Europe. Its object was to wrest Poland 
from Russia ; its resuit would hâve been to throw 
the danger of a fresh invasion of the men of the 
north at a greater distance, to weaken the torrent, 
and oppose a new barrier to it ; and was there ever 
a man, or a combination of circumstances, so well 
calculated to ensure the success of so great an 
enterprise ? 

bb2 
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task, at least I hâve exhibited our floating wrecks, 
in order that those who corne after us may see the 
péril and avoid it. 

Comrades, my task is finished; it is now for you 
to bear your testimony to the truth of the pîcture. 
Its colours will no doubt appear pale to your eyes 
and to your hearts, which are still full bf thèse 
great recollections. But which of you is ignorant 
that an action is always more éloquent than its 
description ; and that if great historians are pro- 
duced by great men, the first are still more rare 
than the last ? 



TUE END. 
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